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A NEW YEAR’S RETROSPECT. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Wovtp I go back, if I might, 
Little one, with shining hair 
And soft eyes of joyous blue, 
Raised to mine, which sadder are, 
Back, and be a child to-night, 
Such a little child as you? 


Would I have it all again— 
Babyhood’s delicious flower, 
Childish dream and childish glee, 
Earliest dew of earliest hour— 
At the price of all the pain 
Which divides that hour from me? 


Ah! the dawn, the dew were sweet! 
Life in bud unstirred by sua 
Holds all fragrance of the day. 
You are happy, little one ; 
Yet I would not turn my feet, 
Though I might, that backward way, 


Would not lose one footstep gained, 
Nor retrace at even-tide 
The long slope in morning trod, 
From whose summit half attained 
In clear sunset are descried 
All the shining hills of God. 


Not for all your locks of gold, 
Or the glad and fearless ylee, 
Or your whiteness, oh! my lamb, 
Would I change my place, and be 
Made again a baby, old, 
Grieved, and weary though I be. 


Now, the wonder in your eyes! 
And the puzzle in their blue ! 
Go back, darling, to your play ; 
I will come and frolic too, 
Nor becloud your laughing skies 
With my shadowy yesterday. 








THE REMOVAL OF THE PONCAS. 


BY THE HON. CARL SCHURZ, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 





To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT. 

I have ‘received Tue INDEPENDENT of 
December 18th, containing the article of 
Mr. Kemble, late Indian inspector, on the 
removal of the Poncas; and I desire to say, 
that, while Mr. Kemble’s statement in the 
main accords with the official record, it 
gives also rise in some points to a serious 
misapprehension of the facts. I find in it 
the following: 


‘‘The Secretary of the Interior, in his 
recent report on Indian affairs, states that 
the Poncas were ‘grievously wronged by 
their removal from their location on the 
Missouri River to the Indian Territory.’ 
So, indeed, it has turned out; and yet it is 
a wrong for which he is clearly responsible. 
It was under ey Schurz that the re- 
moval was accomplished, and his official 
sanction was conveyed to me in telegrams 
such as the following from the Indian 
Office: 

‘¢ “WasHInoTon, D.C., April 12th, 1877. 

“« *Press the removal, Leave the work cattle 
as you suggest. Make the removal complete, 
if it can be done peaceably. Sioux to be re- 
moved to the Ponca Agency in a few weeks. 
If any Poneas decline to go now, they will 
probably follow soon.’ 

‘*It was also the present Secretary of the 
Interior who sanctioned the employment of 
troops to goerce the Poncas into leaving 
their homes on the Missouri (although force 
was not used). He has declared, in a previ- 
ous official document, that ‘the present 
Administration, when it came into power, 
did al] that was in its power to remedy the 
wrong done the Poncas. 

“In the light of the facts above stated 
and of the failure to carry out the designs 
of the Government toward either the Sioux 











or the Poncas, it will not occur to the 
friends of the Indians that the above ob- 
servation and reflection on the previous Ad- 
ministration is altogether just.” 

It is proper for me to say that, while the 
law providing for the removal of the Pon- 
cas was passed and the preparatory work 
was done before this Administration came 
into office, the removal itself, in pursuance 
of that law, was effected immediately after 
my taking charge of my present position— 
at a time when I was still compelled to give 
my whole attention to the task of acquaint- 
ing myself with the vast and complicated 
machinery of the Interior Department, 
which I had to take in hand without pre- 
vious knowledge of it, and also was as 
little conversant with Indian affairs as 
many of those seem to be who are now 
writing upon that subject. Under such 
circumstances, I had to leave the practical 
management of the several bureaus, as to 
the business in hand, for a short time to the 
heads thereof, without much interference 
on my part. On the Ponca affairI had to 
tuke the judgment of the then Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, Hon J. Q. Smith, 
which I have no doubt was conscientiously 
formed, and which, as I subsequently 
found, was largely based upon the reports 
he received from Mr. Kemble. 

The dispatch quoted in the above extract 
from Mr. Kemble’s article, which seems to 
be attributed to me, was entirely new to 
me when I saw it in Toe INDEPENDENT; 
and, as I remembered nothing of it, I had 
to look into the records of the Department 
to ascertain its identity, and I find the fol- 
lowing to be the state of the case: 

On the 10th and 11th of April the Hon. 
J. Q. Smith, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, had sent telegrams to Inspector Kem- 
ble, who was then actively engaged in the 
removal of the Poncas, asking for reports 
andexplanations. Mr. Kemble then tele- 
graphed, on the 12th of April, as follows: 


“ SPRINGFIELD, D. T., April 12th, 1877. 
“Com'r Ind. Affairs, Washington, D. C. : 

**Your two dispatches yesterday received. 
Bishop Hare and Mr. Hinman, now with me, 
unite in asking Department to stand firm. The 
Niobrara opposition alone obstructing removal. 
The Indians will go peacefully if you will tel- 
egraph decisively. Only a few if any Indians 
will give trouble. 

' “Kemsre, Inspector.” 

Then the above dispatch eontained in 
the extract from Mr. Kemble’s article was 
sent by Mr. Smith, over his own signa- 
ture, which Mr. Kemble has seen fit to 
omit. 

On the 13th Mr. Kemble answered Mr. 
Smith’s dispatch, as follows: 

‘* Ponca AGENCY, April 13th, 5 P. m. 

“T have the honor to state that I have just 
received your dispatch of yesterday, instruct- 
ing me to ‘press the removal.’ I experience 
great relief iu this intimation that I am sus- 
tained, and trust the determination of the De- 
partment will remain unshaken. It has been 
a matter of surprise to me that the purely self- 
ish motives of the little border community, 
which has given me so much trouble, should 
have been so misunderstood and carried such 
weight at the distance of Washington from 
this river. — 

“« This evening there is every indication that 
we shall take with us most of the camps, and 
that we have broken the power of the ‘Sol- 
diers’ Lodge.’ E. C. K.” 

As to thecall for troops, I find, from an 
examination of the record, that Mr. Kemble 
made that demand himself repeatedly and 
in very urgent language, and that his de- 
mand was, through the Indian Office and 
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the Interior Department, communicated to 
the Secretary of War. I could give many 
extracts from Mr. Kemble’s letters to show 
his urgency and anxiety in this respect, 
which, however, I do not deem necessary. 

Mr. Kemble also says that I received sub- 
sequently the delegation of the Poncas 
** with respectful deference,” and, though I 
refused to allow them to return to their old 
home in Nebraska, I permitted them ‘to 
do the next unwisest thing, which was to 
leave the Quapuaw tract, and remove to a 
location where they were exposed to the 
worst effects of the change from a northern 
to a southern climate.” 

The fact is that the Poncas requested to 
be taken away from the Quapaw tract, and 
to be permitted to select for themselves a 
location in the Indian Territory; and also 
that the effect of the southern climate was 
particularly disastrous to them when they 
were on the Quapaw reservation, and that 
the state of their health has been steadily 
improving ever since they left it and settled 
upon the reserve they now occupy. It 
seems, therefore, that it was not the un- 
wisest thing to remove them to their pres- 
ent place of abode; but the best thing 
that could be done for them under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Kemble makes this further state- 
ment: 

‘“*The Poncas were removed from their 
Nebraska home to the site chosen for them 
in the honest belief that they would be 
benefited by the transfer, and the move- 
ment had the approval of the best friends 
of the tribe, among them Bishop Hare, of 
the Episcopal Church, in whose jurisdic- 
tion and under whose immediate care the 
Poncas had been placed. It was neceéssi- 
tated, as already stated, by the requirements 
of the law giving their land into the pos- 
session of the Sioux, their life-long enemies, 
towhom it belonged by treaty. The pro- 
visions of that law, however, were not 
carried into effect. Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail refused to occupy the Ponca lands, 
which had been cleared for them, and the 
present Commissioner seems to have been 
powerless to induce them to do so, against 
the intrigues of their white friends on the 
western borders of their great reservation. 
Thither they returned, and the Ponca lands 
have since been vacant.” 

The fact is that the Spotted Tail Sioux 
were first moved upon the old Ponca reser- 
vation; but requested to be taken to the 
location which they now occupy, because 
the Ponca reservation did not suit them. 
The result has proved this change also to 
have been a wise one. 

When, after acquainting myself with the 
machinery of the Interior Department, I 
could devote my attention more particularly 
to Indian affairs, I formed opinions about 
the removal of the Poncas, which I expressed 
in my first annual report, as follows: 

‘* Congress at its last session made pro- 
vision for the removal of the Poncas from 
their former reservation on the Missouri 
River to the Indian Territory, resolved 
upon for the reason that it seemed desirable 
to get them out of the way of the much 
more numerous and powerful Sioux, with 
whom their relations were unfriendly. 
That removal was, accordingly, commenced 
in the early summer. € opposition it 
met with among the Poncas themeelves and 
the hardships encountered on the march are 
set forth at length in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. The Poncas, 
about 700 in number, were taken to the 
Quapaw Reservation, in the northeastern 
corner of the Indian Territory, with a view 
to permanent settlement; but the reluctance 


‘with which they had left their old homes, 


the strange aspect of a new country, an 
unusually large number of cases of disease 
and di among them, and the fact that 
they were greatly annoyed by white adven. 
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turers hovering around the reservation, who 
stole many of their cattle and ponies and 
smuggled whisky into their encampments, 
engendered among them a spirit of discon- 
tent, which threatened to become unman- 
ageable. They urgently asked for permis- 
sion to send a delegation of chiefs to Wash- 
ington, to bring their complaints in person 
before the President; and it was reported 
by their agent that, unless this request be 
granted, there was great danger that they 
would run away to their old reserve on the 
Missouri River. To avoid such trouble, the 
permission asked for was given, and the 
delegation arrived here on November 7th. 
They expressed the desire to be taken back 
to their old reservation on the Missouri—a 
request which could not be acceded to; but 
permission was granted them to select for 
themselves, among the lands at the disposal 
of the Government in the Indian Territory, 
a tract at least equal in size to their old res- 
ervation, and they also received the assur- 
ance that they would be fully compensated 
in kind for the log-houses, furniture, and 
agricultural implements which, in obedi- 
ence to the behests of the Government, they 
had left behind on the Missouri. 

‘‘The case of the Poncas seems entitled 
to especial consideration at the hands of 
Congress. They have always been friendly 
te the whites. It is said, a 8 far as I 
have been able to learn, truthfMly, that no 
Ponca ever killed a white man. The 
orders of the Government always met with 
obedient compliance at their hands. Their 
removal from their old homes on the Mis- 
souri River was to them a great hardship. 
They had been born and raised there. 
They had houses there, in which they lived 
according to their ideas of comfort. Manv 
of them had engaged in agriculture, and 
possessed cattle and agricultural implements, 
They were very reluctant to leave all this; 
but, when Congress -had resolved upon 
their removal, they finally overcame that 
reluctance and obeyed: Considering their 
constant good conduct, their obedient 
spirit, and the sacrifices they have made, 
thev are certainly entitled to more than 
ordinary care at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and Turgently recommend that liberal 
provision be made to aid them in their new 
settlement.” 





This report was written and published 
nearly two years before the present advo- 
cates of the rights of the Poncas took any 
interest in the subject, and it may, there- 
fore, be said that the present Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and myself were the first 
persons to call public attention to the hard- 
ships which the Ponca tribe had been sub- 
jected to. What has been done to indem- 
nify them for the losses sustained I need 
not explain here in detail, as my official re- 
port and that of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs furnish a full statement. I desire 
to add here that personal observation has 
convinced me that the lands on their 
present location are hetter for agricultural 
and grazing purposes than on their old 
reservation, and that they are now far better 
housed and more completely furnished 
with agricultural implements and other 
appliances of civilization. 

Iam glad to notice that a resolution to 
investigate this whole Ponca business has 
been adopted by the Senate, and that all the 
facts may now in an official form become 
known to the country, when they will in 
many respects be found seriously at vari- 
ance with the statements which have 
recently obtained currency through articles 
in newspapers and speeches in public 
meetings. It will especially appear that 
the highly-colored stories which are told 
about the brutal military force employed in 
compelling their removal from Dakota to 
the Indian Territory are sensational fabri- 
cations; at least, the official record, which is 
very full and goesinto minute details, does 
not in the least bear them out. 

Wasuinerton, D. C., Dec. 224, 1878, 
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THE COMING CRISIS. 





BY BISHOP ARTIUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


Tere is a busy school of clever men in 
the world just at this time whose friends 
commonly refer to them as if they were the 
monopolists of ‘‘ Modern Thought.” Not 
very numerous; not at all agree@ among 
themselves; having only the negative Unity 
of professed Unbelief; vastly overrated; 
distinguished for ingenuity in guessing, but 
always confessing to a missing link when 
they come to demonstration—these are the 
men, like the nine tailors of Tooley Street, 
who called themselves ‘‘ We the people of 
England,” who are constantly paraded be. 
fore the world as ‘‘the Age.” Why not the 
Universe? The grasshoppers and crickets 
make more noise in a field, according to 
Burke, than the twelve yoke of oxen that 
ear the ground and make its harvests. 

Still the perpetual impact of sounds has 
power to affect the nerves, and Mr. Gold- 
win Smith, in a late contribution to one of 
our periodicals, confesses that he is scared. 
His brain has, evidently, received the im- 
age and superscription of these dictators, 
and their utterances have made him terri- 
bly afraid. 

The convictions of this respectable wr'ter 
rest upon the idea that these men are “‘ the 
Age”—the masters of ‘‘ Modern Thought”; 
and those who by no means conrede the 
premises will not tremble at the conclu- 
sions. But, for the moment, let us admit 
them. Then, ‘‘the Age” rejects religion and 
the very idea of aGod. Now, argues Mr. 
Smith, all great revolutions as to religion 
have upset the popular morality; hence, 
we have reached a crisis which isa calam 
ity. 

To “begin with the deluge” in a plain 
matter is a rhetorical fanit: no need to tell 
over the revolutions of history, in order to 
make it clear that to erect Unbelief into a 
popular a is to pull down the house 
upon men’s Neads. The history of modern 
France is so fresh and its mournful con- 
sequences are so manifestin her present 
unhappy condition, after a hundred years 
of experiment, that he who runs may read. 
If men will be rebels against Experience, 
with such a monument of Titanic folly be- 
fore their eyes, what use of going back 
fora lesson to old Hellas and the Epicn- 
reanism that produced the age on which 
Juvenal lays the lashings of invective? 

Now, the condition of France in ultimate 
analysis is the product of Scorn. The 
Jesuits tanght France the uses of Scorn, in 
their dealings with the Mystics, with the 
Jansenists, and with the Gallicans. Vol- 
taire and the Encyclopmdist, only picked 
up their poisoned arrows and turned them 
against all religion. The people became 
what the Bible calis ‘‘scorners.” Such is 
the character of any people among whom 
the most serious matters can be treated 
with a laugh. Soberness, earnestness, 
reality, the very idea of Truth are deposed. 
Nobody can refute a sneer. Such a people 
have lost all foundations for greatness and 
perpetuity. The crash must come. 

Even poor Byron could say nothing bet- 
ter for Rousseau and his allies: 

“They made themselves a fearful monument, 

+ The wreck of old optnions ; vetla they rent 

That what behind them lay all earth might view; 


Fut good with fll they also overthrew, 
Leaving but ruins.” 


And now Mr. Smith thinks just this, on 
a much greater scale, is coming upon civil- 
ization everywhere; that is to say, upon 
Christendom, for where else is civilization 
to be found? 

If we fail to be frightened, it is because 
we do not yet see this ‘“‘ wreck of old opin- 
ions,” which Mr. Smith imagines to be past 
peradventure. Hejinumps to a conclusion 
by no meansindisputable and shouts dzga- 
boo to the Universe. “What is this but the 
old error of the Pope in condemning Gali- 
leo? The Copernican System once accepted, 
Theology perishes; hence anathema The 
new ideas (not proved) conflict with Moses; 
therefore, Christianity is a myth in the pop- 
ular estimate and society perishes. _ Bug- 
aboo! 

**Tmportant, if true,” as the journalists 
say. But we do not think there is any 
cause for alarm. It is not true that any 
great Master has yet arisen to supply the 
misting ‘ink, as Galileo did when he discov- 
ered the phases of Venus; nor, if it were so, 





could that disprove the historical fact that 
God has visited our planet in the person of 
his Son. Mr. Smith has lived so long in 
the ‘Tooley Street” of the Darwinists 
that be imagines there is no outlying 
monde besides. But there are yet men and 
thinkers who inhabit regions which 
“Tooley Street” has never disturbed. 
Quiet students are watching the stars, 
like Newton, and, like Newton, studying 
God’s Holy Word at the same time; and 
they have never doubted yet that ‘‘ God is 
our refuge and strength, though the earth 
be removed.” 

Take Germany, by no means an unfair 
test of the whole matter. Kahnis, of Leip- 
zig, has reviewed the history of her Schools 
of Thought since Luther; and what are the 
facts? Unbelief was predominant in Ger- 
many at the close of the last century and 
far into our own; but in our day not only 
are the devout believers of Germany the 
masters of her mind, but the presses of En- 
gland and America teem with the products 
of her faith, translated into Eng'ish and 
made the hand-books of the leading minds 
of ourrace, Is Gladstone an unbeliever? 
Have not successive chancellors of En- 
giand been earnest teachers in Sunday- 
schools? Js no account to be made of such 
scholars as Lightfoot? Are not many 
scientists of England arraying themselves 
forcibly, I will not yet say triumphantly, 
acainst the ‘‘Agnostic” School? Now, the 
calm logic of Butler, which demolished the 
Deists, and the revival of faith inGermany, 
before which the JU/uminati became as dead 
men, give us every assurance that Chris- 
tianity is on the eve of fresh victories over 
a much less formidable school. Itisharder 
by far to refute a Deist who feeds the 
human appetite with ‘‘ Natural Religion ” 
than to overthrow the fool who presumes 
upon the readiness of humanity to reverse 
its Universal record and to accept a Creed 
which begins with ‘‘ There is no God.” 

It argues a strange microscopy of vision 
when a man tells us that the Faith of Christ 
is a Creed outworn. Lift up your eyes, and 
see how it has propagated itself over the 
world during the past fifty years. Que 
regio in terria nostri non plena laboris may be 
the just response of the missionary and the 
believer. Civilization and Christianity are 
You can’t push one without 
civing free course to the other. Wherever 
go the swift ships, wherever stretch the 
electric wires or the iron rails, there goes 
the. Cross. Church-bells are ringing all 
over this Continent, where fifty years ago 
the bison and the bears were the undis- 
turbed occupants of the soil. Grand cathe- 
drals are rising in Australia and Melanesia. 
In fact, the intellect of Christendom is occu- 
pied with making glad the waste places of 
the earth, and has, as yet, hardly been ex. 
cited enouch by ‘‘ Modern Thought” to 
gird up its loins for a conflict with it. Be- 
lievers are calmly watching the inevitable 
and already apparent upgrowth of a new 
school of greater and nobler science, and 
are content to leave to them the work of 
the sponge. Already much chalk is dis- 
appearing from the blackboards, on which 
““Q. E. D.” has failed to appear; and the 
New School will save Theologians a great 
deal of work when they begin to demon- 
strate the futility of guess-work. 

Meantime, we are not inconsiderate of 
the real claims to respect which Mr. Gold- 
win Smith establishes,. when he confesses 
his alarm and proves that, if his friends 
have their way, there must be a social tor- 
nado. We trust we are right in our firm 
belief that there is a gnat in his object- 
glass, and that no elephant in the moon is 
threatening our planet. But, as the Irish- 
man was always able to predict rain when 
it began to sprinkle, so we must own that 
there are great drops falling, perhaps ‘‘ the 
first of a thunder-storm,” if not the harbin- 
ger of ‘‘a young earthquake,” to quote 
the same poet. This schoo: of ‘‘ Tooley 
Street” has been putting edge-tools into the 
hands of the populace; and just so far as 


identical. 


course, peril of Communism, ona scale larger 
or emaller, as the case may be. 


“This is the moral of all human tales, 
"Tis but the same recital of the past."" 


Epicurean science, which the idiots label 
‘*Modernism,” must create a carcase for 
carrion-crows to devour. Mr. Smith gives 
the first shriek, and it is well. It means that 





fools are playing with them there is, of | 





the spirit they have invoked will pull down 
observatories and make a caput mortuum 
of philosophers. It means that Perillus is 
going tw be clapt into his own bull, and that 
the many-headed Phalaris of the Commune 
will find music in its roar. ; 

But Christians have no cause to fear, 
come what may. It sometimes strikes me 
as probable that there is coming a time of 
persecution, which will fuse Christians 
again into golden unity, first burning up a 
great deal of dross, and putting away much 
tin that had been mistaken for silver. It 
may be. But, for the present, we are calm 
in contemplating that grand reserve of 
sober thought of which Mr. Smith makes 
no account. There are millions of thinking 
and believing Christians who are not felt 
as yet, because as yet they have not even 
felt a moment’s anxiety about teories that 
rest upon so slender a base of demonstrated 
fact. They are grateful for the explora- 
tions of science; they see some very start- 
ling phenomena unearthed; but, like 
Copernicus, who confessed the difficulties 
of his own system, they feel confident that 
there is a Galileo coming, and, like Coper- 
nicus, they can wait. 

But I say: Come the worst that Mr. Smith 
predicts as a Calamity, it will only fall on 
the ‘‘seditious.” Christians know the 
signs of the times and will escape to their 
**Pella.” Until these men can demolish 
the ‘‘ Christ of History,” the Christ of Faith 
will be the ‘‘feste Burg” of millions of 
grateful believers, Has not the Master 
foretold us all things? Is there not a preg- 
nant negative in the very grammar of his 
question, ‘‘ When the Son cf Man cometh 
shall he find the Faith on the earth”? And 
did not this imply that the Faithful should 
be the few as that great Crisis should draw 
nigh? What, then, if the angel is already 
on the wing who cries: ‘‘ Woe! woe! woe 
to the inhabiters of the earth!” What if it 
is to be, ‘‘as in the days of Noah,” when 
an avatar of Epicurus first taught men: 
‘‘Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!” 
What then? Ought we not to exult that 
the end draws near—the end of human 
doubt and of human misery, at least in its 
reduplicating generative force? Thank 
God for the Great White Throne that is to 
reverse all mistakes and give Truth and 
Right the Crown. Meantime, enough that 
it is reason for the finite to trust the In- 
finite and to await his own vindication of 
himself and of his Laws. [He who believes 
that the Son of God has visited us, and given 
us reason to confide in his Love by his 
death upon the Cross, has an unshaken rock 
under his feet and an anchor to his soul. 
He confides in the Word made Flesh, the 
Everlasting Word of Truth. 

Burrato, N. Y. 





ANOTHER INDIAN STORY. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE CHEYENNES. 


Tuere is no Indian chief who can tell 
this story for the Cheyennes as Standing 
Bear is telling his for the Poncas. The 
four Indians who escaped this massacre are 
now confined in a Kansas jail, waiting to 
be tried for murder. Not that it is definitely 
known who was killed by them, but it is 
more than likely that in the fight they 
killed several soldiers; and, at any rate, 
they are all who are left alive of that Indian 
band. Manifestly, therefore, they are the 
only ones we can hang, since we have shot 
all the rest; and that somebody ought to be 
hung is evident. 

One of these four Indians now waiting 
in the Kansas jail to be tried for murder is 
the Chief, ‘‘Old Crow,” of whom General 
Crook, of the United States Army—accred- 
ited as the best Indian fighter the United 
States Army possesses—said: ‘‘He served 
under me for years. He is one of the best 
and most faithful men I ever knew. Iam 
ashamed to look him in the face now.” 
And on the very threshold of the jail the 
General turned back, and said to the friend 
who was with him: ‘‘ No,I can’t go in! 
I can't look that man in the face! It 
breaks my heart!” 

It was late in the fall of 1878 that this 
band of Cheyennes ran away from the 
Indian Territory, and endeavored to make 
their way back to the lands in Nebraska 
from which they had been removed. They 


ran away, as the Poncas did, because they 
were dying of starvation and chills and 
fever. 
- Upon this point we have again the test- 
imony of General Cook, in his official re- 
port made to the assistant-adjutant-general 
of the Military Division of the Missouri: 
“‘They said they had left the Indian 
Territory on account of chills and fever 
and an insufficiency of food, and man- 
ifested a determination to die rather than 
be sent back; though they said they would 
gladly remain at peace with the whites, if 
allowed to live in a healthy locality and 
treated with honesty and justice. , . . 
‘*They adhered so firmly to their state- 
ments that it was impossible not to believe 
that there must have been some good 
grounds for their leaving the Indian Terri- 
tory. ° 
‘‘Among these Cheyenne Indians were 
some of the bravest and most efficient 
auxiliaries who had acted under General 
McKenzie and myself in the campaign 
against the hostile Sioux in 1876 and 1877, 
and I stil) preserve a grateful remembrance 
of their distinguished services, which the 
Government seems tu have forgotten.” 


The Cheyennes, we see, are not a 
peaceful, quiet-natured, long-suffering peo- 
ple, like the Poncas. They are fighters, as 
we knew, since they had fought so faith- 
fully and well for us; and we might have 
known that, when they said ‘‘they would 
kill themselves rather than be taken back 
to Indian Territory” (see General Crook’s 
Report), they meant what they said and 
they would die hard. 

There were about two hundred fighting 
men in the band, and nearly a hundred 
women andchildren. A cumbersome flight 
it must have been; but they fought as they 
fled. They killed some of the soldiers who 
pursued them and outwitted all, again and 
again, slipping across railroads within fif- 
teen milesof cars loaded with troops on the 
look-out for them, luring bands of trained 
soldiers down into empty ravines and up to 
thetops of vacant hills, by stratagems which 
were as clever as they were desperate. 
Well did the army officers who pursued 
them earn the praise they got in official 
reports for “‘ faithful and ardnous work,” 

But it is never anything more than a 
question of time, the conquering of a band 
of Indians by United States troops. We 
are the stroncer. 

On the 23d of October, 1878, these Chey- 
ennes surrendered to MajorCarleton. This 
surrender took place in the ‘‘ Sand Hills,” 
about forty miles southeast of Camp Sheri- 
dan, Nebraska. The Indians surrendered 
on condition that they should not be taken 
back to the Indian Territory. As there are 
now only four of these Indians left alive, 
and as the terms of capitulation between 
defeated Indians and United States Army 
officers are not committed to writing, it 
would probably be difficult to prove now 
that this was the condition of the surrender. 
This, however, is what the four Indians 
left alive say; this is what the whole 
band said when, after the surrender, they 
were carried to Fort Robinson; and this is 
what General Crook believes, for he says, 
in this same Official Report, from which I 
have already quoted largely and with which 
1 am not yet done: 

‘IT am satisfied that they never would 
have surrendered had they not thought 
they would be permitted to remain north.” 

The captives were carried to Fort Robin- 
son, Nebraska, and confined. 

‘‘They repeated their expressions of 
desire to live at peace with our people; 
but said they would kill themselves sooner 
than be taken back to Indian Territory. 
These statements were confirmed by Red 
Cloud and other friendly Sioux chiefs, who 
assured us that the Cheyennes had left their 
reservation in Indian Territory to avoid 
fever and starvation, and they would die to 
the last man, woman, and child, before 
they could be taken from the quarters in 
which they were confined. 

‘All this information was promptly 
reported to higher authority, and instruc- 
tions urgently requested; but no action was 
taken until the very last days of December, 
when orders were received to remove them 
south.” —(General Crook’s Official Report.) 

This is the curt official statement. An 
army officer may permit himself nothing 
more. However, one knowing General 
Cook’s brave and manly nature and his 
deep sympathy with this Indian race, which 
he understands better perhaps than any 
other man in America understands it, can 
read between the lines. And there is also 





other testimony from men who know some 
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of the details of those days, those weeks 
during which the captured Cheyennes were 
held in confine~aent in Fort Robinson, wait- 
ing till the United States Government should 
be pleased to say what should be done with 
them. 

No habeas corpus came to their recue, as 
it came to the rescue of the Poncas, at 
Omaha. They were in the wilderness, and 
no helper was near. Two months must 
have secmed a long time to wait in such a 
suspense as this. One cannot wonder that, 
at last, as says the Official Report: ‘‘ The 
Cheyennes had become satisfied that their 
complaints would not be considered, and 
the situation of affairs became desperate.” 

Here one’s sympathy becomes almost 
divided between the captured and the 
captors. It has been said to me, by one 
knowing well the,events of these days: 

‘‘The wires were kept hot with messages 
to Washington, entreating for the with- 
drawal of the orders to carry the Cheyennes 
back to the Indian Territory, reiterating 
the unanimous belief of all the officers that 
they could not be induced to go.” But 
one reply came azain and again: ‘‘The 
Cheyennes must be taken back.” At last 
and sternly: ‘‘ Use sufficient force to take 
them back.” 

‘* Sufficient foree!” Vf the Cheyennes 
had been dead, it would have been simply 
a question of ‘“‘ sufficient” force—horse- 
power or any other “‘ force” which might 
be available for the transportation of matter 
in bulk. But the question was not here of 
sufficiency of ‘‘ force,” but of the nature of 
the force. What ‘‘ force” is there which 
can compel a living man to go where he 
does not choose to go, nay, where he would 
rather die than go? ‘‘ Brute force?” ‘‘ Pick 
him up and carry him?” Very well. If 
you are strong enough and he is weak 
enough, you can ‘‘pick him up and carry 
him”; but to pick up three hundred and 
carry them by brute force is another thing. 
It would take a small army to do it. 
And if the three hundred to be picked 
up and carried were so _ desperately 
determined not to be carried that they had 
broken up cast-iron stoves, and twisted and 
hammered and sharpened the pieces {into 
knives and slings, to defend themselves 
with, it would take more than a smal) 
army to do it. 

“To have entered the building to seize 
the ringleaders would have been the signal 
for the commencement of a frightful and 
unnecessary carnage,” says the Official 
Report. ‘‘ The Indians had dug rifle-pits, 
commanding all entrances, and were sup- 
plied with knives and slings, made by 
breaking the stoves in their quarters.” 

Here, if one pauses to think, and has 
been so fortunate as to be able to keep his 
blood cool enough up to this point to think 
coolly, his sympathy must, as I say, begin 
to be divided between the captors and the 
captured. 

Perhaps, if the commanding officer at 
Fort Robinson had known Indians better, 
he would have known that they could not 
be starved or frozen into submission. Per- 


haps, if he had known Indfans better, he” 


would have believed the Cheyennes when 
they said they would rather die than be 
taken back to the Indian Territory; and he 
would have realized that, this being the 
case, he, in offering them their choice be- 
tween death by fever and starvation in In- 
dian Territory and death by cold and starv- 
ation in Fort Robinson, did not make clear 
any very decided inducements on the side 
of Indian Territory. And perhaps the com- 
manding officer at Fort Robinson wishes 
now, in the light of what happened, that 
he had thrown up his commission or been 
court martialed, rather than have tried to 
obey the reiterated order from Washing- 
ton: ‘‘Use sufficient force to carry the 
Cheyennes back.” 

But he believed it his duty to obey that 
order, andhe did the only thing he could 
think of. This is what he did. He stopped 
the issue of food, he stopped the issue of 
fuel to the Cheyennes confined in Fort 
Robinson. 

“At this time the thermometer at Fort 
Robinson skowed a range of from zero 
down to neariy forty degrees below [the 


freezing point of mercury].”—(Gen. Crook’ 
Official Report.) was ” 


At the end of the second day, which the 
Cheyennes (men, women, ehildren, and 





babes) had spent without fuel, without 
food, the commanding officer implored 
them to let the women and children and 
babes come out, that he might give to them 
food and fire. 

The women and the children refused. 
They said they would die with their 
husbands and-fathers and brothers. Not 
one would come out. 

At midnight of the night of the fourth 
day the Cheyennes broke out of their 
prison. These men and women, who had 
had no food for four days, no fire for four 
days, in a cold which froze mercury, 
‘made a sudden break through the win- 
dows and doors of their place of confine- 
ment, shooting down the sentinels with 
arms they had managed to obtain and pos- 
sessing themselves, in addition, of the car- 
bines and revolvers of the soldiers killed. 
After this they moved in one compact mass 
toward the high bluffs back of the post, 
fighting desperately, women and men.”— 
(Gen. Crook’s Official Report.) 

General Crook’s Report ends abruptly. 
He says: ‘‘It is unnecessary to enter more 
at length into this subject, as the reports, 
telegrams, and letters already in your office 
are complete and voluminous.” 


They may be ‘‘ voluminous,” but they 
are not ‘‘complete.” No ‘‘ complete” 
narrative will ever be written of the fate of 
this band of Cheyennes during the days 
following their. escape from Fort Robin- 
son and before their final massacre. They 
marched about sixty miles, carrying their 
little children, skirmishing, ambushing, 
digging rifle-pits, fighting, and holding 
tueir pursuers at bay. They came across a 
few stray cattle, which they killed and ate 
half raw. At last they made their final 
stand in a deep ravine—a place which 
seemed well calculated to enable them to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. The 
women and children lay down in the 
bottom of the ravine. As fast as the sol- 
diers came near enough to the edge of it, 
the Indians fired. When their last cart- 
ridge was gone, they threw down their guns, 
drew their knives, climbed to the top of 
the ravine, and made one last desperate 
charge on the troops, who shot them and 
ran them through with bayonets, as it was 
their military duty to do. In a few 
moments not an Indian man was left alive 
and only forty-five of the women and chil- 
dren. 

I do not know the name of this ravine. 
Probably it has none. I think it would not 
be any disgrace to an ancient and long- 
revered defile if we were to call this ravine 
the Indian Thermopyle. 

The closing paragraph of General Cook’s 
Report says: 

‘Tt was impossible, in the darkness, cold, 
excitement, and confusion, to avoid the de- 
plorable results that might be expected. A 
number of the squaws were killed and 
wounded in the affray, although officers 
and men used every care to capture, when 
possible, without inflicting injuries, and a 
number of our men froze hands and feet 


while taking women and children back to 
the fort.” 


It was one of these humane private sol- 
diers who told this story of an Indian baby 
that he picked up that night. They came 
upon the little thing (it was not more than 
a year old) sitting up right in the snow, 
rolled tight in a blanket. The snow had 
been scooped and piled up to support it, 
and it held in its hand a little bright-colored 
picture, at which it was looking and laugh- 
ing. The soldier picked the child up and 
set it on the front of his saddle. A few 
steps further on they found an Indian wo. 
man, fallen, wounded, and just dying. 
She had no blanket. When she saw the 
child in the soldier’s arms, she pointed to 
it, with a gesture to show that it was hers. 
Her dying act had been to roll it in her 
blanket and leave it alone in the snow, for 
its one last chance of appeal to the mercy 
of the pursuers. : 

The four Cheyenne Indians who are now 
in jail in Kansas, waiting their trial for 
murder, were not with this band in their 
escape. They were confined in separate 
quarters at Fort Robinson and had no op- 


portunity to join in this outbreak. It is for | 


murders which they may have committed 
before the surrender of the band to Major 
Carleton that they are to be tried. About 
half of the Cheyenne tribe is still in the In- 
dian Territory. They have been repeatedly 





on the point of breaking away; but have 
been induced to wait and see the result of 
the legal measures by which the Poncas 
hope to recover their lands. 

Redress by process of law for one Indian 
means a possibility of redress for all. 





THE MAN FROM ‘WASHINGTON. 
BY MACHUNAHZHE (STANDING BEAR). 


To THE EpiToR or THE INDEPENDENT: 


THE article in your paper written by the 
man from Washington who drove us from 
our lands has been interpreted to me, and 
I wish to say a few words in reply. I 
know what this man has done. He has 
treated us very badly; and he knows it, yet 
he denies it. It would be better for him to 
keep quiet. He complains that I have not 
mentioned his name. The reason is that I 
cannot speak the English name. Hereafter 
I will request my interpreter to tell his 
name to every audience I address. He says 
weran away. He knows that is not so. 
We asked him again and again to take us 
home, which he refused todo. There are 
several others who know that this is true. 

He says that we, ‘‘ after due deliberation, 
agreed in a council with me, held at their 
agency, January 27th, 1877, to surrender 
their lands and select a home in the Indian 
Territory.” Thisis false. He proposed to 
us to go to the Indian Territory to look at 
the land; and if we did not like it we need 
not take it, and that would be the end of 
it. He tried for two days to force us to 
sign a treaty to give up our lands; and we 
refused. He then went up to the Yanktons, 
and told us to make up our minds while he 
was gone. When he came back, he went to 
work at us again; and he tried to make us 
sign a treaty, and we refused all the time. 
If he has got any treaty or contract or paper 
of any kind, signed by the chiefs of the 
Ponca tribe, in which we consented to give 
up our lands on the Niobrara River, why 
don’t he show it and print it in the papers, 
with our names attached to it? He quotes 
from what he says Standing Buffalo said in 
acouncil, and says that the other chiefs ap- 
proved of it. Why don’t he quote what I 
said, and what White Eagle said? Even 
Standing Buffalo never signed the paper. 
The only man who signed that paper was a 
half breed, whom he calls ‘‘ Lone Chief,” 
but whose real name was Antoine Primeau, 
and that he calis a title to our reserve. If 
he did sign it, we do not know when or 
where he did it. He w:s only a half-breed, 
and those half-breeds had lands of their 
own, which they sold, and then these half 
breeds were forced on the Ponca tribe. 

In speaking of our long journey home, 
after he left us in the Indian Territory, he 
Says: 

“The fugitives came back footsore and 
weary, but otherwise in good condition. 
They had not suffered from hunger on their 
long journey. Their pitiful tales of op- 
pression and desertion by the ‘white man 
from Washington’ procured more ready 
sympathy among the hospitable settlers 
along their way than the same number of 
white tramps would have enlisted.” 


How could we “‘tell pitiful tales”? Not 
one of us could speak in a word of English, 
and we had no interpreter. Let me say of 
him, what he says of us, ‘‘ the narrative” is 
‘*so absurdly false as to bear on its face 
almost redundant eyidence of it.” This man 
calls himself an “‘ officer,” and you give him 
atitle of the officers in the army, which 
would lead people to believe that he be- 
longed to thearmy. He was not an army 
officer; but one of the great many men who 
are employed by the Commissioner at Wash- 
ington and who have for so many years 
robbed and wronged us. 

If we ever consented to give up our lands 
in Dakota, why did they not bring witnesses 
to prove it when I was on trial in Omaha, 
last spring? This same paper was put in 
by the Government lawyer before he read 
it. When he had time to read it, he took it 
back, so the judge could not see it, saying 
it was a disgrace to the Government. 

New York, Dec. 22nd, 1879. 





A starr officer was inspecting a Yeomanry 
regiment on outpost duty. ‘“‘What are you 
doing here, my man?’ he asked a vidette. 
“ Mackin’ a fule of mysel’, sir,”” was the reply. 
“How so?’ asked the officer. ‘Why, I 
should be at hoam, lookin’ after the farm,”’ 
answered the vidette. 
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BY CHANCELLOR HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 





(Delivered before the Theological Students at Yale Col- 
lege and Printed from the Author's Manuacript.) 





In the present lecture we are to regard the 
preacher not as he appears before men, but as 
he lives Godward. We are to enter into his 
inmost being and touch his motives and feel- 
ings and the secret methods of his soul. We 
are to study his convection with, the Source of 
spiritual life, and see that this connection is 
such in kind and degree as to justify his posi- 
tion in the Church of Christ as an accredited 
officer and teacher of the Word. 

In the mechanical theory of the Church 
such inquiry would be unnecessary. By that 
theory men are nothing, authority and ritual 
everything. Grace descends through official 
channels, not because they are gracious, but 
because they are official, The theory will 
allow an external seemliness as conformed to 
official dignity; but any inquiry as to the con- 
dition of the heart would be considered ab- 
surd. A Borgia is as good as a Paul. Conse- 
cration is not disturbed by sin. Now, just 
contrary to this isthe spiritual theory of the 
Church, the only theory sustained by the New 
Testament, as well as the testimony of history; 
forin history the nominal Church has again 
and again proved itself no church at all. The 
spiritual theory regards the inner divine life of 
the soul as vital to the Church or any part of 
it. A Church or any part ofa Church which 
has no divine life is an appearance, and not a 
reality. Removal from it is net schism. Op- 
position to it is not rebellion. Official dignity 
does not alter the truth of these propositions. 
Outward organization may exist and men may 
conveuiently call it a Church; but the New 
Testament Church is not there. The New 
Testament Church differs from the Old Testa- 
ment Church in that the latter had a national 
side, which the former has not. The external 
reality, which continued in spite of spiritual 
death with the Old Testament Church, has no 
place with the New except as the spiritual 
life underlies it. When that goes, there is no 
Church at all, whatever men may style the 
eorpse. The kingdom Christ was to establish 
differed from the Jewish kingdom in that it 
was not to be of this world. It was to bea 
spiritual kingdom, and, therefore, would have 
an external appearance in the world only so 
far as the spiritual life throbbed beneath it. 
It is true of the Church as of the individual 
Christian, each exists only as he has the 
spiritual life. Without that the Church is no 
Church, the Christian is no Christian. In the 
old dispensation it was different, for the reason 
we have secn. If the epiritual life died out, 
still the Old Testament Cliurch was a Church 
and the Jew was aJew. The ritualistic and 
prelatical organizations have overlooked this 
fundamental difference in the structure of the 
two churches, and have built on their error 
most fatal practices. 

In accordance, then, with this spiritual 
theory of the Church, we count {t of first im- 
portance to define the spiritual character of 
the preacher end to show the fullness of his 
connection with the Head of the Church. 

Our first remark is that the true preacher 
must be one who has an enthusiastic love for his 
Lord and Saviour, He isnot so much to preach 
& proposition asa person, and the power of 
the presentation will be proportioned to his 
love of the person. The great facts of Christ’s 
mediatorial life should be ever before his 
mind’s eye, and he should be ever conscious 
of the dependent connection of his own life 
with that of his Lord. There is a cold, intel- 
lectual way of looking at a great truth, and an 
equally cold way of presenting such a truth 
with logical exactness; but association with 
a truth under these conditions is association 
with a marble statue. Certain demands of 
the intelligent nature may be satisfied, and 
even an esthetic rapture may be reached; but 
when the heart’s depths are considered, this 
satisfaction and this rapture are but as a fleet- 
ing thought across the mind or a flush across 
the face. The profound love of the heart must 
be fora person. The religion of Christ is love 
for a person. The person of Christ as the 
theanthropic one, with all the powers and pere 
fections of God and all the sympathy, prox- 
imity, and likeness of man, is the object of 
the believer’s adoration and affection. Out 
of that personal contact of the soul with 
Christ comes the understanding of all his 
truth as he makes it known in the Written 
Word. The soul that so walks with Christ 
has the key to the divine knowledge which is 
recorded for spiritual discernment. In love 
with Christ, he knows Christ’s mind, accord- 
ing to our Lord’s own statement, “an 
things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you,’’ and according to that 





other Scripture, “we have the mind of 
Christ.” I have no hesitation in declaring 
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that tm this love of Christ we have the tap- 
root of Christianity. All other graces of the 
Christian life are not only subordinate to this, 
but actually derive their vitality from this. 
The true seat of orthodoxy is the heart. De- 
fective doctrine, even in its propositional 
forms, has a close connection with a defective 
heart. The love of Christ, if it be real, and 
not a sentimental semblance, is the invigorator 
of the spiritual intelligence. It is out of this 
love comes the power to search the deep 
things of God. ‘‘ We have received not the 
spirit of the world, bat the spirit which is of 
God; that we might know the things that are 
freely given us of God, which things also we 
speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth— 
mvevuarixoic mvevuatixna ovyxpivovrec (judging 





spiritual things with spiritual experiences). 
Such an exalted position of interpretation is 
not inthe gift of the schools; but belongs to 
the heart that is closely allied (by that love 
which alone makes a close alliance) to the 
source of testimony. The enthusiasm of such 
aloveis not the crackling of thorns undera 
pot; but a full and steady surging of the 
whole life, like the grand and perpetual move- 
ment of the ocean under the attraction of its 
controlling orb. It isan enthusiasm so pro- 
found that it touches the roots of feeling, so 
broad that it permeates every conscious fac- 
ulty, and responds to its infinite source by an 
infinite duration. 

The preacher should find in this enthusiastic 
love of Christ the cuide to all hia preaching 
Other considerations will appear and become 


elements of his decision; but mingled with 
these and cootrolling them all will be this love 
of the personal Christ, for whom he is an am- 
hassador to the people. The preaching that 
comes from such an origin will always be good 
preaching. It was this that made the Apostle 
Paul the brilliant example of a successful 


preacher He told the secret when he said 
**The love of Christ constraineth me,” and he 
showed the action of that love in his soul when 
he said ‘God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in my heart 
to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
Only a heart prepared by love could receive 
upon It this glorious photograph. What is it 
but this same enthusiasm of love which causes 
him to exclaim, ‘‘ Yea, I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord’? When he is dealing 
hia heaviest blows at sin, and when he is offer- 
ing his richest consolations and instructions to 
believers, he is alike full of the presence 
of his Lord and Saviour. You see that he 
never loses sight of the incomparable object of 
his affection, and hence he never lowers the 
tone of his preaching. Before the refined 
Areopagites, though with a complimentary ex- 
ordiam and a quotation from a Greek poet, he 
hastens to Jesus and his resurrection from the 
dead. The same Gospel, the good tidings 
of Jesus, the Saviour, fell from his Ips among 
the rude inhabitants of Lycaonia. The per- 
sonal Christ ever formed the warp of his dis- 
course, Whatever his place, condition, or cir- 
cumstances; the natural overflow of his heart 
oflove. This practical knowledge of the love 
of Christ, through a responsive love to him, is, 
inthe apostolic philosophy, to be filled with 
all the fuJiness of God. From such areservoir 
how readily the preacher can draw ! 

It is perfectly true that every Christian 
ought to possess this enthusiastic love of 
Christ, of which we have now spoken ; but itis 
equally true that this high level is not reached 
by many. That for which we contend is that 
the Christian preacher should not be one of 
these many; but should occupy an advanced 
position in the heavenly experiences that are 
granted by the grace of our Lord. 


With this enthusiastic love of Christ, the 
preacher must needs be a man of prayer; 
and this is our second view of his spiritual 
life. Prayer should not be an event, but a life 
He should fulfill the injunction “ Pray without 
ceasing’? not by any abnormal development 
of form, with crossings and rosary ; but by the 
exhalation of a life surcharged with the divine 
love. Ineuch prayer is not an effort, but an 
effluence. It is the complement of walking 
with God ; for where there is walking with God 
there must be talking with God. He knows 
what holy familiarity with his Lord is—that it 
is full of reverence, while free as childhood’s 
freedom with a parent; that it has in it no 
thread of earthly vulgarity or rudeness, while 
it seizes eagerly the privilege of unspeakable 
intimacy; and that it has as its factors the 
man’s confidence in God and (what is most 
amazing) God’s confidence in the man. The 
preacher who holds this conscious relation 
with Lis Lord cannot leave a single interest of 
his parish uosanctified by prayer. His people, 
with their necds and the unbelieving members 
of his congregation, are alike brought before 
God. His lecturesand sermons all spring from 
prayer. His associations and conversations, 
his advice, his letters, his executive work are 
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al) baptizedin prayer. It has become with him 
so thoroughly a habit to carry everything to 
God in preyer that he could not move in his 
work except by this divine power. 


This prayerful life is not to be confounded 
with the hypocritical life, that uses the divine 
name so readily in ordinary social intercourse 
and proclaims its own sanctity by set pious 
pt:ases. The prayerful life is not manifested 
by cant; but by consistency. We are speaking 
in this sketch of a preacher on his side god- 
ward; not on his side man-ward. We are 
speaking of that which his fellow-man does 
notand cannot see, unless by its effects. In 
the minister, such as we describe him, there is 
no experimenting in prayer, as if it were some 
ruse in legerdemain or exercise of magic. 
His faith would shrink from such a treatment 
of his intercourse with God. His prayer, al- 
though in one sense ameans to an end, is in 
another and higher sense an end in itself, in 
which all his interests are involved. To use 
the language of the Psalmist, he dwells in the 
secret place of the Most High; he is hid in his 
pavilion, in the secret of his tabernacle, in the 
secret of his presence. These words are the 
inspired definitions of prayer. The life thus 
depicted is the life of prayer. In such a view 
of prayer all formal and mechanical exercises 
have no place ; Christian paganism is impossi- 
ble. I cannotrefrain from touching here what I 
believe to bea very erroneous notion regarding 
prayer and its spiri/ual attitudes—a notion into 
which devout and earnest men seem to fall. 
From the two parables of “ the unjust judge” 
and ‘‘the friend at midnight” they bave 
drawn the idea that we must be importunate in 
our petitions to God; and from the story of 
Jacob at Peniel they have derived the doctrine 
of wrestling in prayer; and then, tocomplete 
the notion, they haveintroduced the Greek word 
from the Gospels, and tell us to agonize in 
prayer. They forget that importunity is im- 
pudence, and that the word “importunity”’ in 
the parable of “‘the friend at midnight” is 
the right translation of avaidea, which may 
equally be translated shamelessness or impudence. 
The widow, moreover, is represented as annoy- 
ing the judge, andso gaining herend. Can the 
advocates of this theory believe in an impu- 
dent annoying of God? Do they not miss the 
whole meaving of the parables when they 
seek ap analogy between the widow and the 
friend on one side aud the believer on the 
other? Surely, these two parables are argu- 
ments by contrast, and uot by analogy, and 
the argument, if put in the form of a proposi- 
tion, would be: ‘If this widow can succeed 
against her adversary by annoying a human 
and unjust judge, the believer can succeed 
by appealing to a divine and just judge against 
his spiritual foes ; and if a friend can per- 
suade another on earth through impudence, 
surely the persevering faith of a child of God 
will be recognized by a loving Heavenly 
Father.” The lesson is one of perseverance, 
but pot of importunity, as the stereotyped 
word has it. These interpreters again forget 
that Jacob got nothing at Peniel but a broken 
leg by his wrestling; but that when he ceased 
wrestling and held on in prayer his petition 
was grauted and he had power with God. He 
prevailed not by wrestling, but by prayer; 
and we have now most strangely mixed the 
two things together, and talk of ‘‘ wrestling in 
prayer’? and ‘‘ wrestling prayer.” An im- 
mense amount of religious literature indulges 
in this paradox. You might as well talk of 
‘antagonistic peace’? and “hostile love.” 
Jacob’s wrestling was his self-reliance. He 
was going to overcome fhis stranger, who had 
attacked him by the Jabbok in the night, 
probably thinking him a robber of the road; 
but when, with his thigh out of joint, he rec- 
ognized a divine agent in this encounter, he 
gave up his vain wrestling, perceived the sig- 
nificance of the remarkable incident, and held 
onto the heavenly person with a prayer fora 
blessing. As to the word *‘ agonize,” as ap- 
plied to prayer, it arises from two errors: 
first, the supposition that aywvrifoua: and 
“agonize’’ are synonymous, and, secondly, 
from supposing that our Saviour, bearing 
the sin of the world, is any example 
for us in that regard. ‘Aywvifoua ts simply 
“to engage in a contest for a prize,” and 
when the word is used in urging the sinner to 
salvation, he is exhorted to strive, like a runner 
at the games, with all his might and attention 
to enter the strait gate; and our Lord’s agony 
in the Garden, even if the word involve what 
we call agony (which is very doubtful—it more 
likely means “‘ an intense strife of soul’’), like 
the strong crying and tears in Heb. v, 7, refer- 
ring to the same event, belong uniquely to our 
Lord as the bearer of our sins. Because he so 
suffered, we are freed from such suffering. 
‘There is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus.”” Now, in opposition to all 
this wrestling, agonizing, importuning prayer, 
the Word of God bids us patiently and in im- 
plicit faith to persevere in laying all our cares 
before God, knowing that he is just and lov- 
ing, and knowing, too, that he will most cer- 
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tainly give us all that we ask, as far as his wis 
dom will allow. This implies calmness, and 
not agony, in the mind of the petitiouer. It is 
true that when one is in agony he may go to 
God; but in that case the prayer cannot be 
called an agonizing prayer—rather, it is a re- 
liever of ggony. Nor is that the idea of ago- 
niziug prayer for which these advocates for 
pious desperation contend. They mean that 
the prayer itself shall be a torturing experi- 
ence ; a fearful struggle, as with a wild beast, 
in which the soul is to be rent and lacerated 
and left half dead. They have a thought that 
there is seme virtue in the agony and suffering, 
as a sort of penance; striving todo what Christ 
has already done for us. 


I have been led into this brief episode on the 
character of prayer because of whatI deem 
the pernicious teaching found in the published 
memoirs of many preachers, who are repre- 
sented as going through fearful agonies in 
prayerin behalf of their flocks, books which 
lead young ministers toward false aims, and 
hold up suffering and groaning as forming the 
chief elements, or, at least, the surest tests of 
a genuine religious life. I will not deny that 
there is much in our lives to make us suffer 
and groan; but 1 dodeny most emphatically 
that the Scriptures, which bid us to rejoice 
evermore, set the suffering, groaning condi- 
tion before us as an end to be desired, especial- 
ly in that highest and sweetest of all expe- 
riences, the soul’s contact with God in prayer. 
Nor is a Christian preacherin any sense a 
priest bearing the sins of his people and pass- 
ing through an expiatory agony in their be- 
half. 

Closely added to prayer is medilation upon 
the Divine Word, and in the secret preparation 
of the preacher for his work this should hold 
a large place. Ido not here refer to the crit- 
ical study of the Scriptures. I have spoken of 
that in a former leeture, when treating of the 
intellectual qualifications of the preacher. But 
Imean the careful and prayerful application 
of the truth fresh from the Word to the life of 
the preacher ; the impressing of the heart, that 
is, the affections and will, with its vital mean- 
ing, so planting it that it will live and grow 
and thrive in the preacher’s life. The ordinary 
study in preparing asermon does not necessa- 
rily do this. Very much of the reading of the 
preacher may even lead him away from this 
importaat exercise. The very urgency of 
parish cares may interfere with its due 
regard. In no particular do I believe it 
more imperative in a preacher’s life to lay 
down a rule and abide by it against all inter- 
ferences than in this. The time must be fixed 
and set apart from all other use. You cannot 
mingle this exercise of meditation with any 
other, except prayer, of which it may be said 
to form part. In meditation the Word is 
brought into direct connection with one’s self, 
showing privileges, powers, duties, comforts, 
arguments that furnish the man of God unto 
every good work. The Word of God is not the 
word of man, although many influential teach- 
ers are now endeavoring to drag it down to 
that low level. Iltis the Word of God, with a 
life and power divine, and isin a plane out of 
all comparison with human productions. That 
there is a human element in its construction 
is very evident, and of that human element we 
may use thoughts and words such as we use 
of men’s books. But there is a divine element 
in this Bible that is beyond man’s manipula- 
tion and criticism, to which prophets and 
apostles and Christ himself testify; and this 
element is not in a pari of the book, but in all 
the book, pervading every sentence, from the 
first of Moses to the last of John. Every 
theory of inspiration that claims less than that 
renders the Bible useless as an inspired book, 
is directly counter to the teachings of Christ 
and leaves the Church without a trusty guide. 
The Holy Spirit is the author, guardian, and 
applier of the Word. He is the Spirit of Truth 
and he reveals the truth to the believer. ‘lhe 
things given us of God are only known by us 
as the Spirit interprets them. So the apostle 
assures us. Holy men of old spake as they 
were moved of the Holy Ghost; and for that 
reason the Scripture is not of private interpret- 
ation, but must be interpreted by the Holy 
Ghost to the soul. Great commentators who 
were unregenerate men have not understood 
the Word, with all their learning. There is a 
meaning below the letter that only the heart 
filled with the Holy Ghost can comprehend ; 
and this is the meaning that the preacher 
must reach. His meditation seeks as objective 
to have this holy sense of Scripture permeate 
his being and inform every faculty of his na- 
ture. He knows that the Bible without the 
Holy Spirit is a snare, just as Christ without 
the Holy Spirit is a Saviour of death. 

The preacher in his meditation on the Word 
compares Scripture with Scripture. It is one 
book, from Genesis to Revelation. Fifteen 
centuries and sixty different men made a per- 
fect unity, because God wrought in it all. 
The preacher sits not at Moses’ feet nor at 
Paul’s, but at the feet of Christ, and receives 
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the truth precisely as the disciples received it 
from the mouth of the Master. 

Then only is a Christian preacher preaching 
aright when he isa carrier of God’s Word to 
the people ; and, therefore, profound and cov- 
stant meditation on that Word is an absolute 
necessity in his preparation, for God’s Word 
fs not simply the letter, but the spirit with the 
letter, and the knowledge of this is gained not 
by scholarship, but by meditation. 


Another feature of the preacher’s spiritua] 
life is the earnest personal desire for the conversion 
of souls and the edification of the Church. This 
life is to him the grand opportunity, not for 
personal ease, not for earthly gain, but for 
delivering men from the thralldom of sin. He 
sees ruined souls on every side. He sees a power 
that can save them. He secs, moreover, that 
this power is in some sort committed to him; 
that he is permitted to be part of the chain of 
causality, whose last link brings salvation. He 
iseager to use the power. He is not to be dis- 
couraged by hard hearts or gross sins; for the 
Word he wields is the Word of God, living 
and powerful, and sharper than any two edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing of soul 
and spirit, andis able to discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” He is engaged in 
no experiment, for he works under the stimu- 
lus of a divine promise and in the use of a 
divine power. The “‘homo sum et nil humania 
me alienum puto” has in him a far higher ap- 
plication than ever entered the imagination of 
the noble Carflaginian slave. He sees in his 
fellow-men those for whom Heaven in its love 
has labored. ‘‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” This is no mere statement 
ofadry truth, but a voice from Heaven an- 
nouncing the most real of all realities, the 
throbbing fact that touches every human soul 
and is the one connecting cord of human his- 
tory. To be working with God in this dynamic 
of love is to him like standing by the throne 
of the eternal glory. He feels the godlike 
impulse in his own heart, and shares the joy of 
Heaven over the repentant sinner. No botan- 
ist could ever so watch over the development 
of leaf and flower as he watches the growth of 
grace in the hearts of his people, feeling his 
own soul expanding with every push of spir- 
itual vitality he sees in others. Such a preach- 
er is always full of missionary zeal; for this 
principle is the missionary principle. He isin 
thorough sympathy with the Gospel’s progress 
in all parts of the world, and is so informed of 
its triumphs that his prayers for distant mis- 
sions have no mechanical cast, but are as 
hearty asthough he himself were on the for- 
eign shore and praying for the work of hisown 
hands. He sees the movement of states and 
men only as relating to the establishment of 
the kingdom which is to fill the whole earth. 
He knows that the stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands is to strike the image 
on its feet, and, with the iron, clay, brass, sil- 
ver, and gold broken to pieces together and 
become like the chaff of the summer threshing- 
floors, the stone that smote the image is to be- 
come a great mountain and fill the whole 
earth. His longing for souls is thus no vain 
hunger, making wretched the sufferer; but a 
glorious hope, fed dafly by the action of grace 
in the world and hastening to its consummate 
fruition. 

This earnest longing for the conversion of 
men is but the normal action of that divine 
dya7n, Which moves in God in all his grace 
toward us and which becemes a motive in 
one who is begotten of God. It is distinct 
from :AadcAgia, which finds its exercise toward 
the brethren, since it passes beyond all limits 
and seeks its expression wherever man dwells. 
Of all the graces it is the grandest, as the 
Apostle has emphatically told us, for all the 
others have a coloring of human need, or 
weakness, or limitation; but this stands out as 
the special feature of the divine image in us. 
In none but a regenerated soul can any sem- 
blance of this grace be found. It is foreign to 
poet, philosopher, priest, or lawgiver through- 
out all the annals of paganism. Human na 
ture has not a shred of it in its composition. 

We do find in the natural man a faith, a virtue, 
a knowledge, a self-control, a patience, a 
piety, and a brotherly love, all defective as 
they are; but where, out of the circle of the 
hearts renewed by the Holy Ghost, do we see 
this aya”, this untiring, universal love of 
man, seeking his renewal and salvation? It is 
this which especially makes the preacher’s 
work so very different from all other occupa- 
tions of man, however dignified and useful 
they may be. He is not the servant of reward, 
but the servant of a divine impulse. He does 
not get his life from his people; but, with 
them, he gives life to others. In this godlike 
attribute he is not a receiver, but a source; and 
in its exercise he feels the exalted joy of its 
absolute character. 

Another spiritual characteristic of the true 
preacher is his o the final triumph 
oe grace in glory. This is the broad and bright 
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background of the prospect ever before his 
mind. The towers and domes of the Eternal 
City are full in view. There is where his soul 
reste, wherever has been its excursus, It comes 
back to that satisfaction of hope, the blissful 
finality, and all its faintness or weariness is 
removed. All hislabors here have their aim 
and their incentive in that blessed hope, that 
differs from all human hopes in its undis- 
counted completeness. ‘It maketh not 
ashamed.” As we read the apostolic epistles, 
we are struck with the vividness of this future 
before the Apostle’s eye. He makes it the 
fulcrum of his lever whenever he urges Chris- 
tians to greater zeal and consistency of life. 
It is the glory with Christ, with the body of 
the resurrection assimilated to the perfection 
of the soul, that forms the inspiring war-cry 
of this heroic general on the field of faith. He 
never loses sight of this grand object for a 
moment. It lightens his labors, benumbs him 
to suffering, makes self-denial joyful, and 
sheds an anticipatory splendor upon his person 
andlife. With a thousand conflicts upon him, 
he cries, as above them all: ‘‘ My light afflic- 
tion, which is but fora moment, worketh for 
me a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory’; and again: ‘‘The sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 
The possession of this vivid anticipation {s 
what may be called by that exceedingly awk- 
ward but indispensable word “‘ heavenly-mind- 
edness.”” We have the citizen of Heaven 
livingin accordance with his citizenship, and 
gauging everything here by its connections 
with the ultimate glory. By a spiritual in- 
stinct, these heavenly weights and measures 
are employed; an instinct which is strength- 
ened by a constant practice. The preacher 
has in mind that he is to give account of his 
high stewardship, and the bema of Christ is 
ever before his eyes ; but it is not a threat, it is 
an incentive. It nerves him to greater energy, 
not through fear of loss, but through hope 
of unspeakable gain. He is not working 
legally, but lovingly; and the prospect is one 
of an unearthly and unending joy. He sees in 
his anticipation the home beyond filled with 
the ransomed and sanctified, and the Lord of 
Salvation rejoicing in the midst of those he 
has rescued; and he feels the connection of his 
own work and life with this sublime consum- 
mation. This experience is a perpetual feast 
to his soul. It cheers him when immediate 
results of his labore are not forthcoming, and 
when seasons of epiritual coldness would 
otherwise depress his energies and render him 
faint-hearted. It prevents him from measur- 
ing his work by immediate issues, and from 
making the sad mistake of depending on the 
approbation and applause of the multitude. 
What the world thinks of him is a matter of 
small moment; for his work is beyond the 
reach of journalists and statisticians. He 
labors in faith, and his faith can behold the 
harvest beyond all the discouraging obstacles 
that intervene. He recognizes his own com- 
mission, and he knows the power that came 
with the commission and the promise that 
came with the power. These are sureties 
enough for him. The problem is a simple one. 
He has nothing to do with counting or meas- 
uring, only with working and hoping; and, 
whatever the world without may think or say, 
the world within his own heart is satisfied. It 
is no mercenary feeling that thus has respect 
unto the recompense of reward, any more than 
it was a mercenary feeling that led the Lord 
of Grace, for the joy set before him, to endure 
the cross and despise the shame. It is the 
highest form of disinterested activity that finds 
its rest In the joy of the completed benefit of 
the human object. There could be no love, 
and, hence, no worth in the action if there 
were not a joy impending in the success. The 
fact that this joy is in the felicity of others utter- 
ly invalidates the idea of a mercenary motive 
in the act. The heavenly prospect is thus no 
selfish one, but the very goal of a godly love. 
It is here we can see the incomparably exalted 
position of the Christian preacher, who, unfet- 
tered by the lower cares of earthly accumula- 
tion, can give his time, talents, and energies 
to the one direct objeet of lifting earth to 
Heaven. 


Bearing in mind, then, these traits of the 
spiritual life which became the preacher, we 
can see what should be the style of another 
spiritual exercise which belongs to him. I 
mean self-examination. There has been, I 
think, a very pernicious definition given to this 
exercise. It has been made a microscopic in- 
spection of motive and thought, with a special 
view to discover all the sinfulness of the heart, 
in order to its elimination. But surely this 1s 
no process for a man to undertake. The 
Psalmist threw it upon God. ‘Search me, O 
God, and know my heart. Try me and know 
my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing.” If a man attempt this work, he must 
make a lamentable failure. The strongest 
microscope will not reveal to him all bis de 





pravity; and if it did, he would be no nearer its 
elimination. He is on the wrong road for that 
blessed result. Moreover, such a raking over 
of his sins will only fill him with despondency. 
He will be like a sick man prying into the 
minutiz of his disease, examining pulse and 
tongue for himself, and surrounding himself 
with a score of bottles of medicines for his 
different symptoms. He will not be likely to 
recover; but will add hypochondria to his 
other troubles. Now, no such self-examina- 
tion is recommended by the Word of God. 
Only twice in the Scriptures is self-examina- 
tion mentioned. In the one case the Corin- 
thian Christians are urged to examine them- 
selves, and see if they discerned the Lord’s 
body as represented in the Lord’s Supper; and 
in the other the same Corinthians are told to 
examine themselyes whether they were in the 
faith, the alternatives being the having Jesus 
Christ in them or the being reprobates. 

In the first case, it was simply a question as 
to whether they understood the meaning of 
the Eucharist, and approached it as an ordi- 
nance representing communion with Jesus. In 
the other case, it was simply a question as to 
their being Christians or reprobates. Were 
they believers or not? In neither case was 
there the slightest hint of self-torture and the 
putting of crucial questions to the soul. 
Rather, it was a summons to look at Christ, 
and see him to be everything to the soul, andso 
to settle the question of their Christian stand- 
ing. It was a cheerful, happy exercise ; not a 
doleful and lugubrious one. How could one 
such as we have attempted to describe him, 
full of the love of Christ, walking with God, 
meditating on his Word, longing for the con- 
version of men, and ever anticipating the final 
triumph in glory—how could such a one will- 
fully renounce all his privileges and stultify 
himself by a morbid inventory of his sins? 
The life such as we have described it and the 
critical analysis of feeling and motive are in- 
compatible with one another. There are too 
many published diaries of prominent believ- 
ers whose unhappy nervous condition has 
been spread out before the world as exempli- 
fying a lofty Christian experience. The Gos- 
pel is glad tidings of pardon and peace in 
Jesus Christ, and the soul that accepts the 
Gospel bas no right to be inspecting its stock 
of sin. If it look in at all, it should be to see 
Christ there—ovn éimcywéoxete éavrobe, bri 
"Inoov¢e Xpiotdc tv ipiv tori ; “know ye not 
your own selves, that Jesus Christ is in 
you?” Looking unto Jesus is the attitude 
of increasing holiness; while looking in at 
one’s self is the attitude of self-righteous- 
ness. What, then, is self-examination? As 
the Word of God explains it to us, it is 
such a trying or proving (mecpélere and 
doxyialéto are the Greek words) of our 
livesas to settle the question whether we 
belong to Christ or to the world. This, surely, 
is not done by picking over our sins. It is done 
by directing the soul toward Christ, and seeing 
if, when thus directed, his image is reflected on 
it; if our heart responds with gratitude, affec- 
tion, and trust to his wonderful love. Self- 
examination on the part of a believer, when 
thus reduced to its simplest terms, is looking 
at Christ, accompanied by a comforting and 
stimulating assurance that we are sustained 
by his grace. That action will immediately 
suggest and promote the sloughing off of any 
inconsistent habit or questionable principle. 

The preacher should constantly bring his 
soul in this way to the touchstone, and the 
exercise will be like that of prayer, or that of 
meditation on the Word—a favorite source of 
joy, a8 well as progress. We have tried to in- 
dicate in this sketch that a preacher of Christ’s 
Gospel should be, before all things else, a 
spiritual man—an example before his people 
and the world of a man walking with God. 
His intercourse, therefore, with the world 
will always be that of ministry, and not of fel- 
lowship. Wherever he touehes the world, it 
will be to impart a benefit, and with this ob- 
ject no other will comingle. It is very true 
that every Christian should answer to this de- 
scription, and so our proposition may run in 
this way: that, besides all other special quali- 
fications of body, mind, disposition, manner, 
and habits which may be peculiarly clerical, 
the preacher should be in an eminent degree a 
Christian in his spiritual life. And this last 
qualification is the most essential of all. 
Without it, talentsand capacity are only in- 
struments of wounding the Saviour in the 
house of his friends. 





Tue asteroids have broken out afresh, 
Five new ones were discovered in October, 
carrying the total number to 208. Palisa, of 
the Austrian naval observatory at Pola, near 
Trieste, is responsible for four of them, dis- 
covered respectively on the 8th, 13th, 17th, 
and 2ist of the month. The fifth was dis- 
covered by Dr. Peters, at Hamilton College, on 
the 2ist. If things are to go on in this way, 
eyery astronomer can afford to keep his private 
planet before long. - 








JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 
TURES.* 
(DELIvereD i* THE OLD Sovurm Cuurcm, Boston, 
Dec. 220.) 


THE DESPAIR OF ATHEISM ; 


OR, THE MISCHIEFS OF A FRAGMENTARY CUL- 
TURE. 


Tue PrReLupe.—Is AMERICAN INFIDELITY LIB- 
ERALISM OR LIBERTINISM ? 


A coor recifal of facts authenticated by 
official documents is all that is needed now to 
run a red zig-zag thunder-bolt through Ameri- 
can infidelity. 

1, On May 3ist, 1878, a committee of Con- 
gress, in reply to a “‘ petition of R. G. Ingersoll 
and others,” for the repeal of certain of the 
national postal laws, used this language: ‘In 
the opinion of your committee, the post-office 
was not established to carry instrumente of 
vice or obscene writings, indecent pictures, or 
lewd books.”’ 

2. The indisputable historical authority of 
this document, preserving asa flyin amber the 
name of the foremost infidel lecturer in the 
United States, shows that he and others asked 
for “‘ free mails’; and what was meant by this 
request, in the opinion of a congressional com- 
mittee, and why that request was not granted 
by Congress. 

8. The same fathomlessly infamous demand 
which this congressional document holds up to 
public execration was made bya majority of 
theinfidel liberal leagues, at a meeting in Syra- 
cuse, in October, 1878. 

4, A minority of the leagues seceded from 
that convention, because of the infamy of this 
demand, and have since denounced with vigor. 
the majority as representatives of libertinism, 
rather than of liberalism. 

5. Notwithstanding this secession and de- 
nunciation, the majority of the Infidel Liberal 
Leagues, in a convention at Cincinnati, in Sep- 
tember, 1879, renewed their demand of 1878 
concerning the repeal of certain national 
postal laws. 

6. A convicted cancer-planter, now in Al- 
bany Penitentiary, for the violation of these 
laws, was made the hero of this convention, 
and the object of a resolution of defense and 
sympathy, offered by R. G. Ingersoll, and de- 
claring that he had committed “no offense 
whatever against any law of this country.” 

7. On account of the refusal of the President 
of the United States to pardon out of the peni- 
tentiary this convicted poisoner of youth, R. 
G. Ingersoll has left the Republican party [ap- 
plause}, and the Cincinnati Convention of In- 
fidel Liberal Leagues has resolved to cast its 
political influence only in favor of candidates 
of its own principles as to the secularization 
of the Government. 

8. The secretary of the Cincinnati Infidel 
Convention and of the National Infidel Party 
has been shown by legal documents, quoted in 
a Boston infidel paper(see The Index for Oct. 
80th, 1879), to be a convicted bigamist. The 
felon in the Albany Penitentiary has been 
proved by the same paper and by the Religto- 
Philosophical Journal of Chicago to be guilty 
of enormous social crimes; and the cancer- 
planter has himself confessed the authorship 
of infamous letters which have been published 
to establish his guilt. 

9. In spite of these scathing exposures of the 
character of its chief hero and of its secretary, 
the party represented by the majority of infi- 
del leagues continues to uphold both these 
men, and to emphasize its demand for the re- 
peal of established and measurelessly import- 
ant postal laws of the nation. 

10. The minority is the unimpeachable wit- 
ness against the majority of American infidels. 

11. The organization of the minority, how- 
ever, has in it many officers who are also offi- 
cers in the organization of the majority. 

12, The minority fs very feeble in numbers. 
It is important to notice that it is made up of 
only eight auxiliary leagues, while the major- 
ity has one hundred and forty-nine. 

13. It is evident, therefore, that American 
infidelity, as a mass, means not se much liber- 

alism as libertinism. 

On this table I have a coil of knotted adders; 
that is, of infidel newspapers defending the 
poisoners of youth. Without naming any of 
these sheets, I propose toshow you a few of 
the fangs of the vipers. Herel pull out of the 
tangled mass an adder born in Boston [sensa- 
tion}, and its writhing form is swollen by con- 
taining the resolutions of the Cincinnati In- 
fidel Convention, which I have been challenged 
to read aloud to this audience.. Even when I 
look intg a viper’s fangs, I shall not, I hope, 
be guilty of evasion. These resolutions are 
evasive, and so thoroughly so that, face to 
face with the notorious public facts which I 
have just recited, I need only read them to 
show you how shrewd but fruitless the attempt 
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of Ingersoll was, in preparing the resolutions, 
to cover up the stiletto with which it is pur- 
posed to stab the youth of the nation. 

The Queen of Spain was once approached by 
a messenger who offered her a letter in a per- 
fumed handkerehief. The silken scarf was 
loosly folded about the missive, and the wretch 
held behind it a stiletto. As he took the letter 
out and presented it to the Queen, he drew 
also his dagger. Infidelity seeks, under uni- 
versal suffrage in the United States, to use the 
sacredness of the mails as a stiletto-sheath, 
through which to stab the youth of the land. 
The purpose seems too fiendish to be real; 
but its existence is, unfortunately, proved by 

the result of scores of suits brought against in- 
fidel publishers for the abuse of the mails. 
‘Free mails” is the latest infidel watchword. 
The officers charged with the execution of our 
present postal laws have astounding evidence 
before them that the infidel attack on the 
purity of the mails does not hesitate to em- 
ploy the most subtle forms of deception. I 
solemnly believe, as these officers unqualified- 
ly assert, that it is the purpose of those who 
clamor for the abolition of our present laws 
against the transmission of infamous matter 
through the mails to cheat the general pub- 
lic, if they can, by pretending to be against the 
distribution of infamous publications. What 
the Cincinnati Infidel Convention did was to 
fold a silken handkerchief around the stiletto. 
I will show you the stiletto first, and afterward 
the handkerchief. Here is the murderous 
blade. 

‘* Resolved, That we are in favor of such postal 
laws as will allow the free transportation 
through the maiJs of the United States of all 
books, pamphlets, and papers, irrespective of 
the religious, irreligious, political, and scien- 
tific views they may contain, so that the 
literature of science may be upon an equality 
with that of superstition.” 

Notice that this resolution asks for some- 
thing practical. It demands the repeal of cer- 
tain laws now on the statute books, What 
those laws are we are to learn by the past 
official record of this enterprise for the repeal 
of the laws which infidels and only infidels 
find pinching their souls. It is, by the way, 
a large, suggestive fact that only infidels in 
this country complain of the laws against the 
corrupt use of the mails. Speaking roundly, 
nobody is troubled by the postal regulations 
of 1878 except infidels. Their organizations 
and theirsonly are convulsed with the ques- 
tion whether poisoners of youth shall have aid 
from the postal service paid for by the whole 
people. I beg you to make a distinction be- 
tween the minority and the majority of Infidel 
Liberal Leagues and also between the majority 
and the Free Religionists. Many of the latter 
act with the minority and many with the 
majority; but the demand of the majority 
has been one identical thing from first to last. 
They want to get rid of ‘Sections 1785, 8878, 
$893, 5389, and 2491 of the Revised Statutes” 
(see the petition in question quoted in full in 
the prelude to the 12ist Boston Monday Lec- 
ture). This is what they asked for in Congress 
in 1878. Precisely this is what the committee, 
of which Mr. Bickford was the chairman, told 
Congress that they could not be allowed to 
have without opening the public mails to the 
transmission of infamous publications. 

Probably R. G. Ingersoll knew what he 
wanted when he asked for the repeal of par- 
ticular sections of the Revised Statutes, His 
petition specified the sections by their num- 
bers. He is a lawyer. You may take either 
horn of the dilemma, for you must hoid either 
that he went before Congress with a serious 
petition, and did not know what he was asking 
for, and was, therefore, shallow, hap-bazard, 
and untrustworthy in places calling for the 
greatest discretion, or else that he really 
meant what he said. In law and equity he is 
to be held responsible for what he asked for— 
namely, the repeal of the laws which prevent 
the transmission of infamous matter through 
the mails. 

What the congressional petition of infidels 
asked for in May the Syracuse Convention of 
Liberal Leagues asked for by its majority in 
October, 1878. Go behind the scenes. Look 
at the notorious although obscure record of 
this execrable infidel enterprise. The Cincin- 
nati resolutions of the infidel majority mean 
what the Syracuse resolutions of the same ma- 
jority meant. The latter meant what the con- 
gressional infidel petition meant. What that 

meant Congress has officially told you. in 
every case you come back to these numerals 
specifying the sections of the postal laws 
which infidels wish to repeal, and to the opin- 
fon of Congress that these bars cannot be 
taken down without letting out upon us the 
beasts of paganism. 

The first resolution of the Cincinnati Infidel 
Convention ts the stiletto. The second ts the 
handkerchief wound around it. 


“+ Resolved, That we are utterly opposed to the 
dissemi nation through the mails, or by any 
other means, of obscene literature, whether 
‘inspired’ or uninspired, and bold in measure- 
less conterspt its authors and disseminators.’s 


Notice th at this resolution fs an expression 
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of opinion merely. It does not call for any- 
-hing practical. The first resolution does. It 
asks forthe free transportation of “‘irreligious”’ 
matter through the mails. That is one of the 
broadest demands that could be ventured and 
requires something definite in legislation. 
Your first resolution, infidels of Cincinnati, 
has teeth in it. Your second is suspiciously 
toothless. You say that you are against the 
dissemination; but are youin favor of any laws 
to prevent the dissemination of poisonous liter- 
ature through the mails? If you are, you do 
not say so. You fail to say so precisely where 
you would be naturally expected to say 50. 
This set of resolutions was very adroitly drawn 
It is the deliberate official utterance of the 
Cincinnati Infidel Convention, and I claim that 
the second resolution has an enormous and 
most significant omission in it. It does not 
eall for any laws whatever against the dissem- 
ination of infamous matter through the mails, 
while the first resolution does call for the re 
peal of such laws. The mask put on the first res- 
olution by the second does not deceive for an 
instant the officers charged with the execution 
of the postal laws. It does not deceive the 
minority of infidels themselves. The second 
resolution—read with the microscope; read 
with due emphasis on its very deceptive 
phraseology ; read with the eye on what is be- 
tween the lines in it; read with attention to 
the record of the majority in their congres- 
sional petition—is simply the handkerchief 
wound around the stiletto. 

Two grave judicial decisions have been given 
concerning that document which the infidel 
hero in the Albany Penitentiary bas been im- 
prisoned for circulating. Both have declared 
the document indictable and its circulation 
actionable at law. R. G. Ingersoll rises in the 
Cincinnati Convention and, with immense ap- 
plause, offers the following: 

‘Resolved, That we express the deepest sym- 
pathy with D. M. Bennett and his family, for 
the reason that be has been convicted by relig- 
fous bigotry and ignorant zeal, and has been 
imprisoned and is now languishing in the cell 
of a felon, when,in truth and fact, he has 
committed no offense whatever against any 
law of this country.” 

This resolution decisively interprets the sec- 
ond. It shows how much [ngersoll means by 
saying he is opposed to the dissemination of 
infamous literature. Jn his opinion, it is ‘‘ no 
offense" to disseminate such literature as Bennetg 
has been imprisoned for sending through the 
mails, The whole Convention of Infidcls 
adopted enthusiastically this resolution of 
Ingersoll’s, and we thus learn how little the 
second resolution is worth. Elizur Wright, of 
Boston, president of the organization which 
represents the majority of Intidel Leagues, has 
repeatedly maintained in public prints the 
monstrous proposition that Congress has no 
right to legislate against any document sent 
through the mails, no matter what its charac- 
ter. He too is a whitewasher of Bennett. 

It was my fortune to be present in the post- 
office building of New York City when this 
cancer-planter, the now convicted hero of in- 
fidels, was before the court there and the sick- 
ening evidence was being read against him. I 
was beginning a trans-continental trip. If I 
needed anything to lift me to a white heat of 
indignation as to the infidel attack on the 
purity of the mails, it was to see, as I did then 
and there, O. B. Frothingham and Andrew 
Jackson Davis sitting cheek by jowl with D. 
M. Betinett. [Applause and a hiss.} Who 
hisses? Is there a friend here of the Albany 
felon? If so, let him contradict me, if he can, 
as to a single matterof fact. Speak out. The 
Old South has had interruptions before to day. 
{Applause.] We have had stormy meetings 
here,and we will have them again, if American 
law is not honored. [Applause.] ‘The per- 
sistent whitewashers of D. M. Bennett,”’ says 
an infidel paper published in Boston, ‘ will 
have a costly settlement to make with the out- 
raged public.” Parton is one of the white- 
washers. ‘The very life of liberalism,” con- 
tinues the editor of this journal, “‘is at stake. 
If the great liberal body, organized and unor- 
ganized, is already too far corrupted by the 
poison of free love to care for these revela- 
tions; if it feels no burning, immediate neces- 
sity of speech and action in defense of its own 
purity and good name; if it lazily or stupidly 
consents any longer to be represented by the 
Bennetts and the Rawsons, who have thrust 
themselves forward before the world as our 
‘saints’ and ‘martyrs’ and ‘victims of relig- 
fous bigotry,’ then ite damnation is coming 
swiftly and I care not how soon it comes. 
The breach between the genuine and the spu- 
rious is made. Let it grow wide as the Ama- 
zon and as deep as the bottomless abyss!” 
(Index, Oct. 30th, 1879.) 

Men are measured by their heroes. The mi- 
nority which speaks thus scathingly of the ma- 
jority is but a feeble fraction of American in- 
fidelity. A little while ago this editor was 
sowing the seeds for the harvest which now 
terrifies him. I think he is an honest erratic 
{applause), with little foresight or breadth of 
view. He is a pure man. I am not denying 





that Ingersoll in his family relations is a pure 
man ; but here is the public action of this lec- 
turer, bere is the official record proving that the 
chief whitewas‘er of Bennett is the man who is 
called the Pope of Infidelity in the Mississippi 
Valley. Prof. Curties, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, with his superb stores of learning, 
has lately subjected himself, by answering In- 
gersoll, to the charge of using howitzers to 
shoot sparrows. He has shown most conclu- 
sively, what no man of even moderate intelli- 
gence has ever doubted, that this man is a 
blunderer of the most irredeemable kind, not 
advanced beyond poor outgrown Paine in his 
knowledge of the methods by which Chris- 
tianity can be attacked. (See ‘‘ Ingersoll and 
Moses,’’ by Prof. Curtiss.) But Ingersoll is 
more thanablunderer. He is an apologist for 
the poisoners of youth. He is the public 
champion of this Albany felon. He is a white- 
washer of convicted cancer-planters. He isa 
petitioner to Congress for the abolition of law, 
which Congress says cannot be repealed with- 
out allowing the mails to mix themselves with 
infamy. It is the duty of the public to look 
beneath the surface, and not be misled by the 
silken bandkerchief wound about the infidel 
stiletto. 

As the Spartans exhibited to their children 
drunken helots, to disgust them with intemper- 
ance, sv Il am willing to read the whole of this 
infamous series of resolutions,as a keen and 
sure public provocative of disgust for infidel- 
ity. 

** Resolved, ‘That we call upon the Christian 
world to expunge from the so-called ‘ sacred’ 
Bible every passage that cannot be read with- 
out covering the cheek of modesty with the 
blush of shame; and until such passages are 
expunged we demand that the laws against 
the dissemination of obscene literature be im- 
partially enforced.” 

That sounds like lunacy. That is pitiful and 
wicked pettifogging, and nothing else. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] It needs only a slight 
amount of spiritual insight or of literary pen- 
etration to understand the Bible, as the writer 
of that resolution does not, even in the pass- 
ages to which reference is made. Ingersoll 
has told the public that he has read the Bible 
through since the first of January. This res- 
olution shows for what he has read it. 
{Laughter.] A farmer was met near Dayton, 
Obio, by a young man who asked him how far 
it was to Dayton. ‘“Twenty‘five thousand 
miles,”’ said the farmer—‘‘that is, the cir- 
cuimference of the earth, if you keep straight 
on; a quarter of a mile, if you turn squarely 
around.’’ A knowledge of the Bible is twenty- 
five thousand miles from Ingersoll’s present 
position, if he keeps right on. It is a quarter 
of a wile away, if he turnsaround. [Applause.]} 

‘As to the propriety of taking political 
action, your committee further report that we 
deem it expedient for the Liberals of this 
country to act asa political organization, for 
the accomplishment of the following objects, 
and that the following resolutions be adopted 
by the League: 

** Resolved, That we mutually pledge each 
other that we will, in our several localities, use 
our influence and cast our votes for such can- 
didates for office who publicly declare their 
belief in the actual secularization of the Gov- 
ernment; and we recommend that the state and 
auxiliary leagues act together upon all polit- 
ical questions. 

* Kesolved, That we claim it the duty of 
every true Liberal to extend to all others every 
right that he claims for himself ; that he can- 
not politically discriminate against any person 
on account of religious belief, provided only 
that such person is in favor of perfect civil and 
intellectual liberty. 

* Resolved, ‘That the president of the League 
be authorized and requested to call a Liberal 
National Convention, to meet at such time and 

lace as he may deem expedient, in the year 

880, to determine the propriety of nominating 
candidates for President and Vice-President of 
the United States and to take such other po- 
litical action as may be deemed expedient.” 


The head of the infidel free-love viper is un. 
der the heel of what? Of the feeble minority 
of cultured infidels in the United States. Do 
you think there is weight enough in the heel 
to crush the headof the viper? What is 
the evidence in the case? The editor who 
sowed the dragon’s teeth has endeavored to 
draw under his wing the liberal leagues which 
have sprung from his instructions. Here is 
his paper, and I find in ita list of eight such 
leagues. When I turn to the columns of a 
paper representing the majority which he so 
justly pronounces infamous,I find a whole 
column in fine print taken up with the names 
of one hundred and forty-nine leagues. The 
Mississippi Valley is well represented here. 
Prof. Curtiss knows the West, and had the 
best of reasons for publishing his recent vol- 
ume. The people whom these leagues address 
rarely or never go to church anywhere. They 
take pains not to hear both sides. They are 
half-educated and miseducated. They can be 

isled by di ion as utterly shallow and 
worthless as most of that which is published 
by the papers I have before me. They can be 
amused by papers as corrupt as this one, 
which is not fit to be handled with the tongs 
and whose editor is in jail. 

For one, I more than doubt whether there is 
force enough in the thin heel of the minority 





of American infidels to crush the head of the 
free-love viper which coils around the majority. 
What is needed is the vehement uprising of 
the indignant Christian sentiment of the whole 
land. A petition was circulated in New En- 
gland, and received the signatures of hundreds 
of our soundest and moss revered public men, 
against the pardon of tis felon in the Albany 
Penitentiary. There is in New York City, 
there is in Boston a Society for the Prevention 
of Vice. Suppoiisd by the righteous laws 
which infidels attack, but otherwise single- 
handed and alone, the secretary of the New 
York society, who is also an agent of the 
Federal Government, is fighting the ghouls 
and ogres of the slums of our great towns all 
the way across the continent to San Francisco. 
He has etrong friends and links them to him- 
self by hooks of steel, otherwise before now he 
would have been crushed by slander. He goes 
to his duties every day in peril of his life. 

There is on his cheek a heavy scar, incurred 
in the defense of your sons and daughters, of 
your schools and homes, from the poisoners 
of youth. One hundred and forty-nine Ameri- 
can infidel leagues demand the repeal of the 
postal laws which this experienced agent and 

Congress find necessary for the protection of 
the purity of the mails. Let the people at 
large understand these facts, and the laws and 

the agents who execute them will have over- 

whelming moral and financial support. Mon- 

cure D. Conway writes from England that mar- 

riage is fit only for common people. We need 

the linked thunder-bolts of Almighty God to 

purge our legislation not only of the careless 

laws which now are taken advantage of, in 

spite of the improvements we made in 1873; 
but to purge civilization itself in this country 
of the men and women who can applaud to the 
echo, as the Infidel Cincinnati Convention did, 
an unsexed female who said: “‘We must 
get rid of these vile, miserable, loathsome 
dens called homes in our land.” Another ap- 

plauded speaker wanted the words ‘‘In God 

we trust’? taken off the American dollar. 
Those words are written on the hearts of the 
American people, and you will repeal the 
Alleghenies, you will repealthe Rocky Moun. 
tains, you will repeal Niagara and El Capitan 
off the face of the continent sooner than you 
can save the head of the infidel free-love viper, 
when once America sees its fangs glittering in 
the boxes of the post-offices, from being 
crusbed under the heel of national legislation. 
(Applause. } 


Tue LecTuReE. 

Hermaun Lotze, in a book which bas but 
just crossed the Atlantic, closes one of the pro- 
foundest discussions of modern times by pro- 
claiming his faith in a personal God. ‘The 
true beginning of metaphysics,’’ he says, “‘ lies 
in ethics. I grant that there is something in- 
sufficient in this expression; but I am yet con- 
vinced that I am on the right way in philoso- 
phy when I find in what ought tobe the ground 
of what is. I close my investigation with no 
eqnsciousness at all of infallibility; with the 
hope that I have not been everywhere mistaken; 
and, for the rest, with the oriental proverb, 
‘God knows the truth better than I.’ Here 
is the peace of high philosophical culture face 
to face with all modern doubt and unrest. 
Lotze’s philosophy, more influential than any 
other now in the best universities of the world, 
reposes on the word ought as itself the corner- 
stone of the universe. This philosophical 
creed is almost optimism, but not quite. It is 
the outcome of a long series of investigations, 
beginning with Liebnitz, whois not precisely 
an optimist, though he is often called so, and 
running on to Kant and Lotze. These names 
indicate the course of the great gulf-current in 
philosophy, and the safest quarter in which 
you can launch your ship, if you desire a pros- 
perous voyage across the vexed oceans of 
modern discussion. 

In contrast with this calm proclamation of 
theism I beg leave to place Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, with their inculcation of atheism 
and pessimism. 

It is singular how much instruction Carlyle 
gives us when he says that until a man has 
studied the portrait of an author he knows 
little of hissystem of thought. I have before 
me portraits of several of the renowned Ger- 
man professors—Kiepert, Lepsius, Curtius, 
Trendelenberg, Dorner, Schieiermacher, Kant 
—all possessed apparently of a fullinteilectual 
equipment. They are men of marvelous 
breadth of brain. There are five radii which 
ought to be studied in every man’s cranial 
development, whether you believe in mental 
physiology or not. From the central point of 
the ear draw seven radii: one to the chin, 
one to the tip of the nose, one to the center 
of the lower forehead, one to the upper 
forehead, another to the top of the head, 
another to the back of the head, and an- 
other downward to the shoulder. I under- 
take to say that when you find a man with 
these seven radii all long and fairly well bal- 
anced in comparative length you will not 





ofven hear from him eccentric opinions. The 

















seven radii are all of good length in Socrates 
Plato, @schylus, Cicero, Virgil, Seneca, Bis 
marck, Gladstone, Washington, Franklin, Ed 
wards, Webster. Only wholeress and size, 0) 
quantity, quality, and balance of being, give 
what Bacon calls the large, round-about sense 
which in erratics, however brilliant, is alway 
more or less picuous by its ab There 
are other radii, not shown in the profile view, 
which are of-characteristically great length 
in the broad German brain. I turn the page 
and show you Schopenhauer. A withered, 
narrow, eccentric man I should judge him to 
be, were I to meet him on the street; a small 
brain, an angular cranial organization, a face 
apparently that of a soured student, with con- 
siderable literary capacity, any amount of 
audacity, a long chin and sharp nose, a good 
lower forehead but shallow upper forehead, 
and very unbalanced radii in the profile view. 

When I sat down in Schenkel’s lecture-room 
at Heidelberg, [ found a head of just that 
type. Several students were before him, 
taking notes Janguidly, as if they felt his day 
bad gone by; and yet that man is the leader 
of rationalism in Germany at this hour. I 
had seen in Julius Miiller’s lecture-room scores 
of students taking notes, as if—to use Goethe’s 
phrase—the Hols Spirit were dictating. Dor- 
ner, whom I saw in similar circumstances in 
Berlin—what a head he bad! what a heart he 
had! Surely, when I place Lepsius, or Cur- 
tius, or Kiepert by the side of Dorner, the 
latter does not need any apology. Here is 
Trendelenberg, certainly as noble a maa in all 
natural equipment as any of these physicists 
around him. Here is Schleiermacher, side by 
side with Kant, and you remember what a head 
Kant had. Schleiermacher is almost as grand 
in his cranial development. What I mean to 
insist upon is that it highly behooves studeuts, 
and especially does it concern busy men of 
affairs, to light up philosophies by the candle 
of personal portraits and biographies. 

Often the gap is in the training of an erratic, 
rather than in his brain. Stuart Mill from 
the very first hour of his life was educated to 
oppose Christianity. Schopenhauer had no 
university education, and his experience in 
other respects was such that he naturally be- 
came bitter against the family. 

I have received more benefit from the study 
of erratic men face to face than from the study 
of their works. I keep several shelves in my 
library for erratic literature, and collect there 
specimens of all the sharpest briars that grow 
in the lawless fields of thought. WhenI need 
to reply to these authors, I usually turn overs 
collection of their portraits and biographies, 
and find in some gap of organization or cul- 
ture an explanation of erratic opinion. This 
is a rule of noinfallible merit. I am not claim- 
ing that the erratic is always angularly organ- 
ized or cultured only in spots; but that he 
usually is. I am not claiming that there have 
not been erratic Christians as angular as ever 
any infidel was. There is a great difference 
between the man who is angular, but who tries 
to harmonize himself with the laws of the 
ascent of life and with the ideal of human 
nature at its climax, and another angular man 
who fosters his idiosyncrasies as if in every par- 
ticular they were a personal inspiration. There 
is a great difference between the angular man 
who endeavors to wear off his angles symmet- 
rically and the angular man who makes out 
of his angles Mount Sinais. Some men ascend 
the excrescences of their nature as if they 
were holy mounts, and sit in the mists of in- 
dividualism as if communving with the flames 
of Heaven. [Applause.] We have had some- 
thing of that with men in New England, where 
the radii are not of equal length. [Laughter.]} 

1. Natural law psrmits only man at his 
climax to act out his nature without hindrance 
or mischief. 

2. It isthe teaching of a falee culture that a 
fragmentary nature may follow its own im- 
pulses and not meet with hindrance from 
natural law and produce no mischief in society. 

8. The lapse of man from his climaxisa 
most indisputable fact of his past and present 
history. 

4 Any system of philosophy or theology 
which does not provide for the wants of hu- 
man nature at its climax is out of harmony 
with the law of the ascent of life, and, as a 
consequence, is narrow, fragmentary, and mis- 
chievous. 

The objection to the philosophy once taught 
at Concord is that when it teaches pantheistic 
self-reliance it allows and exhorts a man of 
low tastes and vicious passions to act freely 
from his fragmentary nature. Pantheism must 
do that, for all our impulses are divine, accord- 
ing to the doctrine which makes everything 
divine. “If I am the devil’s child,” says 
Emerson, “‘I will live from the devil.” It 
does not escepe me that I am saying audacious 
things ; but I hold here in my hand a number 
of extracts which teach not what is the out- 
come of Emerson’s present Theism, but what 
was the outcome of his former leaning — 

Pantheism. (See’citations in the 13lst 
Monday Lecture.) 
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Some of you accuse me of teaching Emer- 
sovianism of the old sort under new forms. 
Not I. Under Emersonianism of the old 
form, when and where did you hear the law of 
the ascent of life emphasized? Under Emer- 
sonianism of the pantheistic type, when and 
where did you hear that the highest outcome 
of the law of the ascent of life is conscience 
in the individual and the Christ in history, 
and that we must harmonize ourselves with 
man at his climax, as represented by the 
Christ, otherwise we can have no harmony 
with the law of the ascent of life and no 
peace with our environment by the forces of 
the universe which have brought forth that 
law. Lam obliged to throw away all proof- 
texts here but those of the book of Nature. 
The law of the ascent of life is written in 
flaming characters upon all the stratas of the 
worlds, and the outcome of that law is the 
conscience in man and the Christ in history. I 
must learn sympathy with these; otherwise 
Nature, which has brought these forth, will 
crush me. Is that Emersonianism? [Ap- 
plause.] The doctrine that if a man is the 
devil’s child he is to live from the devil is the 
doctrine that we are to rely on man when he 
is only a fragment. Natural law permits such 
self-reliance only to the, whole of human 
mature. The doctrine of self-reliance taught 
by the pantheistic philosophy does not recog- 
nize the law of the ascent of life nor man’s 
lapse from his climax, and so is mischievous. 

I am not answering Emerson of the present 
hour; but the Emerson who glittered in the 
Boston firmament twenty-five years ago—a 
iuminary fascinating the cultured youth of 
the land, sLedding its rays abroad into Eu- 
rope, and to this moment the pole star of 
many circles which look haughtily down 
on Lotze himself, because, forsooth, he is 
not a Pantheist nor pantheistic. Neither 
is Emerson, in his final opinions. The 
star has turned toward us another side; and 
my profound conviction is that the first side 
which it turned toward us reflected the light 
from the nether fires, and that only in this last 
posture of the luminary do we have shed 
down upon us from it a few of the rays which 
burst out of the Great White Throne. [Ap- 
plauee. } 

5. To man at his climax orto man straggling 
to come into harmony with the law of the 
ascent of life it is foolishness to ask whether 
life is worth living. 

6. It is only to fragmentary natures or to 
fragmentary culture that this question has im- 


stance. 

Without a belief in a personal God and im- 
mortality, is life worth living? That question 
has singular prominence among circles poi- 
soned by materialistic philosophies. (See Mal- 
lock’s ‘‘Is Life Worth Living ?” and the replies 
to it.) Hinduism discussed that question 
centuries ago, and decided it in the negative. 
There is a Hinduism in British materialism 
and in German materialism. Schépenhauer 
here, with his narrow brain, teaches us that 
this is the worst of all possible worlds. Hart- 
mann says that he agrees with Leibnitz in 
affirming that ours is the best of all possible 
worlds; but that the best is so bad that it 
would have been better for the human race if 
the world had never been created at all. Hart- 
mann and Schopenhauer are men who have 
carried the principles of materialism straight 
out into this doctrine that ours is the worst of 
all possible, though not the worst of all im- 
aginable worlds. 

Prof Bowen did not do violence to a single 
historic fact when, in a recent incisive article 
(North American Review, November, 1879), be 
showed that Malthusianism is the father of 
Darwinism and that Darwinism is the father 
‘of pessimism. Malthus taught that popula- 
tion increases in geometrical ratio and the 
‘means of subsistence only in arithmetical. 
Population increases in the order of the figures 
1,2, 4,8; means of subsistence increase only 
in the ratio 1, 2,3. These being the facts of 
natural law, who can deny that the world will 
be overpeopled by and by, and that the only 
way for society to preserve itself is to crush its 
offspring. This doctrine came into existence 
in England just after the French Revolution, 
and was popular, because the hard-hearted 
millionaires found in it an apology for neglect- 
ing the poor. On the basis of this theory in 
political economy, McCulloch taught that the 
masses of English workiugmen must live in a 
state of “‘irretrievable Helotism.” Malthu- 
sianism had great influence for about fifty 
years; but it was at last found out that it is 
only a fragment of the truth and it is now an 
exploded theory in social science. 

Nevertheless, when Darwin brought out his 
“Origin of the Species,” he wrote: “The 
‘struggle for existence among all organic 
‘beings throughout the world inevitably fol- 
lows from their high geometrical powers of 
increase. This is the doctrine of Malthus 
applied to the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdoms.” One may believe in development 
and not be a Darwinian. The doctrine of Dar 
Win as to the “ survival of the fittest” was, by 
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his own confession, derived from Malthus. 
This abandoned doctrine of political economy 
has been transferred to biology. After run- 
ning a great career there; after having, as it 
claims, mastered the world by the use of 
Malthusian artillery, the same doctrine has 
transmitted itself to theology, and the out- 
come is the teaching of Hartmann and Schop- 
enhauer that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds. 

This doctrine is no sounder in theology than 
it wasin biology, and no sounder in biology 
than it was in political economy, and in the 
latter science the doctrine is exploded. 

Schopenhauer’s and Hartmann’s ghastly 
creed, however, has great power in Germany 
to-day; but not with the leaders of thought. 
There is not a single official chair in Germany 
that teaches the doctrine of pessimism, and 
yet we have sickly girls in men’s clothing who 
call themselves pessimists even in England 
and New England. Culture pretends that it 
has come to know that this is the worst of all 
possible worlds. 

Here is the giaut Alexander Von Humboldt, 
broad-brained and of almost universal culture 
in physical science. In philosophy he was 
himself a pessimist. He stood on Chimbo- 
razo. He ascended Teneriffe. He wrote the 
“Cosmos.” Healsoagreed with Lord Byron in 
these words of the latter: 

“Count o’er the joys thine eyes have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free; 
But know, whatever thou hast been, 
"Tis something better not to be.” 

Mainlander, one of the bitterest defenders 
of pessimism, supports his position by this 
citation from the recent memoirs of Alexander 
von Humboldt: ‘‘I was not born to be the 
father of a family,’’ says Humboldt. ‘I re- 
gard marriage asasin. I despise humanity in 
allits strata. I foresee that our posterity will 
be far more unhappy than weare. Should I 
not be a sinner if, in spite of this insight, I 
took care to leave a posterity of unhappy be- 
ings behind me? The whole of life is the great 
est insanity. If for eighty years one strives 
aud inquires, still one is obliged, finally, to 
confess that he has striven for nothing and has 
found out nothing. Did we, at least, only 
know why we are in this world! But to the 
thinker everything is and remains a riddle, and 
the greatest good luck is that of being born a 
flat-head.” [Laughter.] This philosophy is 
the outcome of a court fashion, and of grave 
defects in philosophical training, in a man of 
almost universal genius and attainments in 
physical science. 

President Porter has lately discussed Prof. 
Huxley’s careless but haughty book on Hume 
(Prineton Review, Nov., 1879), and shown that 
it is the work of a tyro. The account which 
Huxley gives of the contents of the mind is so 
fragmentary, so strangely narrow and partisan 
that it, of logical] necessity, ends in atheistic 
or agnostic errors. 

Lotze is the proper respondent to Humboldt 
—Lotze, cultured in physiology, as well asin 
philosophy, and graduated from both the phi- 
losophical and the medical departments and 
himself a teacher in both. Lotze has ascended 
the Teneriffe and the Chimborazo and ob- 
tained some glimpses of the Cosmos of a com- 
plete culture, and, as perhaps the least frag- 
mentary, is the most sound of the representa- 
tives of recent philosophy. 

7. The chief error of the culture of our time 
isits fragmentariness and want of harmony 
with the law of the ascent of life. The special- 
ization of modern professional studies pro- 
duces narrowness of outlook. 

8. Those teachers will be found to be the 
soundest who are the least fragmentary in ua- 
tive endowment and in training. 

9. Erratic teachers are usually fragmentary, 
either in their natural endowments or in their 
training. Fragmentary philosophies and frag- 
mentary heads often go together. 

10. A fragmentary philosophy lies at the 
basis of materialism. 

11. A fragmentary philosophy leads to athe- 
ism and to pessimism and despair. 

12. The demand that culture shall recognize 
man’s lapse from his climax and make room 
for the law of the ascent of life is, therefore, 
of supreme importance in philosophy, as well 
as in religious science. 

13. The inevitable result of the course of 
thought here outlined is to place Christ in the 
foreground of culture and to make him who 
was man at his climsx and the highest outcome 
of the law of the ascent of life the supreme 
leader in philosophy, as well as in faith. 

Is that Emersonian culture? It is Tennyson, 
rather, when he prays to be delivered from 

“a twilight culture, lighted through a chink.” 


—Harold, Act. TIL 
(Applause. } 4 


Tue fall term of the Ohio Wesleyan Unt- 
versity closed December 23d. Five hundred 
students have been in actual attendance dur- 
ing the term. Two hundred and twenty-four 
new students matriculated. The freshman 
class will number nearly a hundred. The next 





Sanitary. 
A SANITARY NEW YEAR. 


We desire to wish the readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT a Healthy New Year. That has 
in it very many of the elements included in the 
wish of a Happy New Year. Science is every 
day teaching us how wise it is accurately to 
find out the laws of Nature, and then conform 
ourselves thereto. When, by reason of arti- 
ficial circumstances, we are compelled to 
deviate therefrom, the next law is to seek com- 
pensation and adjustments. In this seeking 
our guide is again Nature, and we endeavor by 
our substitutions to imitate Nature. It is a 
great thing for the health of a man or woman 
if they begin a New Year with the fixed 
resolves and active determination to find out 
wherein they are treating the body differently 
from the intent of itscreation, andthen resolve 
to strive to keep it under the reign of law. We 
heard recently one of our most prominent 
teachers, from an experience of forty years 
say that next to a changed heart there was no 
sign of character to him so decided in a boy or 
girl as when personal neatness and a strict 
regard to health became a settled principle of 
the life. If you ever seek to reform a squalid 
man, the first thing to dois to send him toa 
bath, dress him in clean, plain clothing, and 
then go on in the work of his elevation. There 
is a home teaching as to personal habits as 
important for your children as any they 
can get out of books in the public schools. 
We mean not merely that negative 
condition in which one is not conspicu-. 
ous for an unkempt exterior; but that 
positive care of the personal self which ex- 
tends to right eating at proper times, to reg- 
ular hours for sleep or work, to exercise aga 
recreation and duty, which leads one to feel 
that this body is a bestowment and that it is 
the part of good sense and due to the Giver 
that it shall not be abused. There is so much 
within and about us that is physical before it 
is mental that even from the mind-and-soul 
standpoint we would do well to consider what 
it is to render to every body its dues. We 
knew of a very prominent general in the army 
who was also noted for his’ severe headaches. 
His own explanation of it was that he had too 
great activity of brain and had had a super- 
abundant gift of cerebral matter. His friends 
always attributed it to his appetite for high- 
seasoned foods. A good share of the groans 
and misanthropes of life come from our modes 
of running the machinery. Indeed, it would 
be quite instructive to trace the relation of 
mental and moral whims to the condition of 
one’s stomach; or, at least, to the organization 
as it has been affected by imperfect habits. 
We have even seen it hinted by a medical 
author that Calvin was alittle more rigid in 
his theology because he was subject to the 
quartan ague, gout, and gravel for a long 
part of his life. So we are desirous that the 
casting up of accounts for the old year and 
the good resolutions of the new should not be 
so devout as not thoroughly to cons:der what 
is due to the body for the incoming year. 
Does it get right food at proper intervals and 
right repose? Is it kept in the best working 
order? It may need more washing, or a good 
vaseline unguent from Neighbor Pliable, or an 
abridgment of toil, since overwork is seldom 
pleasing to the Heavenly Father; or it may be 
you are a lazy, lethargic soul, selfishly giving 
all your time to study, but so inactive that the 
use of a wood-saw would in your case be a 
Christian development ; or you have not, in 
the interests of your family, as well as your- 
self, made a thorough examination of your 
house, to see that in it there are no sources of 
foulness, no possible causes of ill health. You 
have not inquired as to the condition of the 
district school to which your children go, and 
cannot tell as to its purity of air, the hight of 
the desk over which your child bends, wheth- 
er he must cipher on a blackboard just along- 
side the glare of a window, and many such 
like inquiries that concern bis future welfare, 
as well as your parental comfort. If the chil- 
dren have not been vaccinated, you must not 
be fretful if one, in passing by an unknown 
source of contagion, contracts the small-pox. 
Then there are certain oversights of health 
that can only be accomplished by public care. 
To it you are bound to lend your counsel and 
support. Accumulating nuisances, bad sewer- 
age systems, interference with natural drain- 
age, bad market systems, and dubious water 
supplies—to these and many other points at- 
tention must be directed, if we would preserve 
ourselves and others from great prevalent ills. 
We are more and more persuaded that our 
eare of ourselves and our families, and our 
practical interest in Christianity, which in- 
cludes human bodily welfare, must take into 
account our bodily and social conditions. The 
earé of populations and of ourselves in the 
interests of the individual, of society, and of 
the state, cannot be slighted. If it were a 
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able. But asa principle of life and character, 
it is essential. If we could induce men and 
women to be true to the fair, commonplace 
demards of our bodily organization, it would 
not merely be a health-lift, but a character-lift 
for our cities and for all people. The Anglo- 
Saxon has the same words for wealth, health ; 
weal, welfare. The world is learning a little 
how they belong together. They are very oft- 
en dissociated in their treatment, and then, in 
spite of ourselves, will keep walking together, 
with a kind of disjointed gait. There never 
has been a time in the world when one 
well man or woman could do so much. 
He sleeps on express trains, talks by 
telephone, sends messages with a flash, strikes 
off his letters and words by his own printing- 
press, writes with fountain pens, and has, if he 
will, a thousand devices for saving time and 
concentrating power; but yet the impulse that 
is to start all this motion from a given point 
needs balance as never before. Where there is 
immensity ‘of work in so many lines, emanating 
from one source, there must be less and less 
friction of machinery. So, putting and keep- 
ing the whole in exquisite working order be- 
comes the starting factor in the problem. We 
welcome you to a new year of good, honest, 
solid work; but attempt it on the basis of 
giving the body daily its normal, rightful 
chance to be a machine—a vital and vitalizing 
force, better equipped and having greater 
capacity for its right service than any second- 
ary construction which it attempts to run. 


> 
Fine Arts. 

A COLLECTION of pictures by John La Fargs 
was sold in Boston last week, with much better 
results than had been expected. It contained 
“studies of effect, pencil sketches of figures,’’ 
and other works which are described as just 
the works to be included in “the portfolio of 
precious odds and ends that an artist keeps for 
reference, for his own amusement, and for the 
delight of his friends.” The principal pieces 
were ‘‘The Shepherd and the Sea " and the 
“Three Wise Men of the East,” in oil. The 
former illustrates a fable of Asop; the latter 
is a composition of figures in a wide landscape, 
very decorative in color and among the most 
finished of the artist’s works. Another notable 
work was a study of a “Cumulus Cloud,” a 
brilliant represeutation of the summer-cloud. 
The water-colors included several studies of 
flowers, generally marked by truth to Nature 
and richness of color. Of the drawings, a set 
on ground glass, illustrating Browning’s 
poemsyattracted the most favorable comment. 
The whole collection of 86 pieces brought $12,- 
000, the largest price ($1,450) being given for 
“The Three Wise Men.”” The small sketches 
were taken eagerly. Some of the water-color 
flower studies brought from $215 to $355, and 
five of the Browning drawings on glass from 
$100 to $155. 


....A collection of drawings by Mr. John 
Ruskin is on exhibition at the American Art 
Gallery, No. 6 East Twenty-third Street, in 
this city. It consists of one hundred and six 
works, arranged in a chronological order, be- 
ginning with two maps of France and Africa, 
made when the artist was ten years old, and end- 
ing with a sketch of dry oak leaves, which was 
made within the present year. The drawings 
are interesting as specimens of progress and 
illustrations of Mr. Ruskin’s moods and 
changes of habit, but can hardly be said to 
haveany great artistic value. Many of them— 
especially the later architectural grawings— 
have a rude, unfinished air, as if the author 
had been satisfied with embodying the central 
thought of his conception, without caring to 
provide the surroundings essential to a full 
presentment. 


...-The French Government has ordered a 
competition opened, to which all French artists 
will be elegible, forthe erection of a monument 
on the site of the hall at Versailles in which 
the sittings of the Constituent Assembly were 
held between May and October, 1789. The 
monument will consist of a figure represent- 
ing the Republic, so placed and elevated as to 
be seen from the courtyard of the palace. 
Statues of Bailly, Mirabeau, Sieyés, and La- 
fayette, in their historical costumes, will sur- 
round the monument, while a memorial in- 
scription and bas-reliefs of notable sittings of 
the Assembly will be put on the pedestal. 


.-.-A prize of $600 has been offered by the 
French Academy of Fine Arts for the best 
essay on “The influence which the direct 
study of Nature exerted over the traditional 
style of painting in Italy, from the time of 
Giotto to the end of the seventeenth century.” 


...-Bas-reliefs and statues, many of them of 
colossal size, have been found at Marathon, 
Greece, near the site of the Temple of Nemesis. 


...-It is said that the French Government 
is about to build @ fine central post-office 





mere gust of philanthropy, it would be respect- 


building, at au expense of five million dollars. 
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¥ evsonatities. 

Mr. James Reppato says that John B. 
Gongh has lectured oftener, longer, and 
refused more offers of engagements than any 
other man who ever lived. His father was 
a Peninsular soldier under Wellington. 
His mother was a woman of more than or- 
dinary intelligence, whose memory he idolizes. 
He has never asked for an advance of fees, 
but fixes his terms by what is offered him. 
He ts universally popular in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain, and ‘‘has never 
yet faced an audience that he has not con- 
quered.”’ He hasan annuity and may be worth 
not more than $100,000. He hasa fine farm, 
that costs more than it yields, a large library 
exclusively of English books, and the largest 
collection of Cruikshank’s caricatures except 
the one in the British Museum. His favorite 
amusements are arranging and rearranging 
these and rolling ten-pins. He is despondent 
before he lectures or sure he is going to fail, 
“and when he has written a new lecture you 
would imagine that he had lost all bis friends.” 





...-Madame de Rémusat says some unflat- 
tering thinge in her ‘‘ Memoires”’ concerning the 
moral character of Napoleon Bonaparte. With 
all his intellectual qualities, she says that 
nothing was more debased than hissoul. He 
had no generosity, no true grandeur. The 
Madame never saw him admire, never saw him 
comprehend a noble action ; but observed that 
he always suspected any trace of a good senti- 
ment, thought nothing of sincerity, and would 
say that he recognized a man’s superiority by 
the degree of ability with which he could man- 
age to Ile, and was proud of his own gifts in 
that art. Yet, the expression of his forehead, 
the setting of his eves, the lines of his nose 
were fine; ‘‘his rather common mouth”’ be- 
came attractive when he laughed; and his 
smile became him well, disarmed and rejuve- 
nated his entire person, so that In such mo- 
ments it was difficult to withstand his winning 
expression, so changed and beautiful was his 
countenance. 


... Secretary Sherman, they say, dresses 
plainly and always in dark colors, and 
looks more like a college professor than a poll- 
tician. He carries a light cane when he walks 
and swings it gracefully. He dispatches busi- 
nessa rapidly and never reviews bis work. 





Science. 

8. B. I. SKERTCHLY, at the last méMing of 
the British Association, as reported in Nature, 
of Sept. 18th, stated evidences of the existence 
of man in East. Anglia during the glacial 
period. Human implements occur in the beds 
anderlying the chalky bowlder clay, equiva- 
lents of the middle glacial series of 8. V. 
Wood, Jr., and F. W. Hafmer, near Milden- 
hall, Warren Hill, Culford in Suffolk, West 
Stow In Suffolk, and Brandon. Near Brandon 
the same beds have been dug into beneath the 
bowlder clay, with the same results. These 
proved the existence of man in those districts 
previous to the glacial periods. W. Boyd 
Dawkins, in the ensuing discussion, said the 
glacial period should not be looked upon as a 
dividing line in classification. The same ani- 
mals lived in Europe before and after this 
period, which could not be a hard and fast 
line. Upon applying this consideration to 
the question of the antiquity of man, 
there was no @ priori reason for suppos- 
ing that man was not here ia the pre-glacial 
age. Seeing that animals were living in Eu- 
rope before the cold period arrived at its max- 
imum, it was probable that man was here too. 
Man was living inthe south of this country 
when the area north of the Thames was snb- 
merged—when the sea there was bearing ice- 
bergs, which were accumulating the bowlder 
clay. Sir John Lubbock felt considerable dif- 
Gculty in resisting the conclusions drawn by 
Mr.Skertchly. Prof. Huxley could not seethe 
slightest reason for supposing that pre-glacial 
man was in any respect different from post- 
glacial man. The evidence Mr. Skertchly had 
brought forward was very satisfactory. Ata 
later meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, O. Fisher gave an account of two 
visits to the localities described by Mr. Skertch- 
ly. At first he was not convinced; but, on 
making amore thorough examination, as at 
Mildenhall and Bury St. Edmunds, he found 


Mr. Skertchly’s views confirmed. That gentle- 
man was present at the meeting, and showed a 
worked flint taken by his own hands from the 
loam underlying the chalky bowlder clay, 
Hence, the conclusions of the Association 
paper were confirmed by Fisher, an independ- 
ent observer and at first a doubter of Skertch- 
ly’s statement. 


-...The seed-vessels of some plants look 
like worms, and Sir John Lubbock relates that 
birds are sometimes deceived by the resem- 
blance, and peck at them for real worms, the 
mistake resulting in good to the plants, by 
freeing the seeds from the capsule. 








School and College. 

THE woman students in residence at the 
University of Cambridge make a good show 
ing of force this term, they numbering 160 or 
170. More than fifty are registered at Girton 
College, and six of them are students of the 
first year who purpose studying natural science 
Eighty-two students are in residence who have 
come for the lectures to women, which are at- 
tended also by about twenty permanent resi- 
dents—school mistresses, etc. Girton College 
has a good chemical laboratory, under the 
superintendence of Miss Herschell, a library, 
lecture and class-rooms, a good hospital, and a 
nurse’s room. 








...-The report of the Faculty of the Free 
College of the City of New York for the last 
year calls aitention to the overcrowded con- 
dition of many of the class-rooms, especially 
of those assigned to the lower classes. It 
suggests, asthe only obvious remedy, an in- 
creased severity of examinations for admission 
and advancement, particularly at the end of 
the introductory year and the beginning of the 
Freshman year. This, however, must be done 
by degrees, since to raise the standard of ex- 
amination suddenly might occasion surprise, 
cause complaint, and produce no good results. 


....The regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia have taken a stand against all secret 
societies, and will require students, on entering 
the institution, to keep out of them while they 
remain under college rule. The decree has 
occasioned consider®ble feeling, and will bear 
bard on one of the Greek letter societies, which 
has a considerable property. 


...-Union Theological Seminary has 144 
students, of whom 2 are fellows, 12 in the 
graduate class, and 38 in the seniorclass. The 
whole number of students who have been in- 
structed at this seminary is 1,926 and the whole 
number of graduates is 1,134. One hundred 
and eleven of the students are or have been 
forefgn missionaries. © 


.... Wesleyan University, 1879—80, 164 stu- 
dents—viz., 31 seniors, 83 juniors, 41 sopho- 
mores, 46 freshmen, 5 post-graduate, 8 special. 
Examinations will be held on Thursday and 
Friday of commencement week of the present 
college year, at Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 


Pebbles. 


Empers of the year: November and Decem. 
ber. 











....4 nightmare isa sort of a cap a pie ar- 
rangement. 

...-Professor tn Roman History: ‘Mr. 
Vv , for what wasthe war with Pyrrhus 
remarkable?” Mr. V : “I think that it 
was the first time that the Romans ever saw 
the elephant.” 

...“* Bright Eyes,’ the Ponca maiden, has 
a certain reservation in her manner, and, as it 
is believed to be an Indian reservation, it is 
only a question of time when the Government 
will find excuse to seize it. 








.... Little Willie (to Mr. Jones, who is quite 
attentive to Willie’s widowed mamma): “‘ Mr 
Jones, how did you come to have such a bald 
head of hair?’ Mr. Jones (who is not as dry 
as he looks and has been in the fur trade): 
“Why, Willie, | neglected it one season and 
the moths got into it.”’ 

....A clothes-line is a harmless thing, 

When stretched from pole to pole, 
Until you start across the yard 
And step into a hole. 
Then, as you make a forward lunge, 
It stops you, so to speak, 
And throws you down and jerks you to 
The middle of neck’st weak. 


...-A boy from Honey Lake Valley, who for 
the first time in his life saw a military’tom- 
pany out for a drill, in Virginia City, with fife 
and drum, gave his mother the following ac- 
count of the business: “‘ A little man blowed 
on his squealin’-stick,and a big man that 
stood beside him hammered on his thunder- 
box ; then the boss man pulled out a big long 
knife and shook it at the fellers what was 
standin’ up in a long row, and they all walked 
off on two legs.” 


..-.Scotchmen enjoy about the same pre- 
dominance in the New Zealand Colony of 
Otago that Irishmen do in some of our Ameri- 
can towns. A contract for grading a road 
was to be let, when the lowest bid was signed 
“McPherson.”” Notice was sent to the said 
McPherson to meet the board and complete 
the contract. In due time they met; but, be- 
hold ! McPherson was yellow in hue and had an 
unmistakable pig tai]! “But,” gasped the presi- 
dent, “‘your name can’t be McPherson?” 
“ Allee lightee,” cheerfully answered Tgp. 
**Nobody catch um contlack fn Otago unless 
the name Mac.”’ The contract was signed. 





The Sunday-school, | 


LESSON FOR JANUARY lith. 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.—Mart. gu, 
13—23. 


Nores.—“‘ They were departed.”"—The wise 
men departed without going back to Herod. 
“* The angel of the Lord.”"—Not a mere 
dream about an angel, but a real warning from 
God. ‘* When he arose.”’—Apparently be- 
fore light on that very same night. 
“ Which was spoken of the Lord.’’—In Hosea 
xi, 1. “* Out of Egypt have I called my son.” 
—What the Old Testament writer applies to 
Israel, as will be seen on reading Hosea xi, 1, 
Matthew applies to Christ, as fulfilling the 
same description. We must not put too lit- 
eral a sense on the words “‘ that it might be 
fulfilled,’’ which are a sort of formula applied 
not only to a literal fulfillment of a prophecy, 
but also to a correspondence of an event with 
what may be regarded as its type, as in this case, 
in which the passage in the prophet was a 
simple historical statement, having no evident 
reference to any coming event. “* The 
coasts thereof.’’—The borders, the neighboring 
district. “From two years old and under.” 
—This indicates that he judged rightly that 
Jesus must be less than tlrat age. -———‘ Then 
was fulfiled.”"—Here is another case in which 
we see, by comparison with the passage quoted 
from Jer. xxxi, 15, that Matthew uses this 
term ‘fulfilled’ more loosely than we would, 
as the reference in the prophet is not to the 
time of the coming of Christ, but to the weep- 
ing of the Jewish mothers at Bethlehem over 
their being carried captive to Babylon. Rachel, 
being buried near Bethlehem {fs represented as 
rising from her grave to weep over the sor- 
rows of her descendants of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. This new weeping of Bethlehem 
mothers again made the passage applicable. 
“ Jeremy.”’-—The New Testament form 
of Jeremiah. **Rama,.”’—A fortress in 
the border of Judah.———‘“‘ Archelaus.”"—One 
of Herod’s three sons, who received a part of 
his kingdom—Judea, Idumea, and Samaria— 
under the title of ethnarch.———“‘ Nazareth.” 
—He went there because it had been his pre- 
vious residence. ‘*Which was spoken 
by the prophets."—There is no passage in 
the prophets which has these exact words; 
but the reference seems to be to Is. xi, 1, 
where heis called the Branch, a word which 
in Hebrew is about the same, by a play on 
words, as Nazarene. 

Instruction —We must use the means God 
provides if we would be saved. Even Christ’s 
life had to be saved by flight. It is true that 
God’s angels had charge over him, but only 
to teach his parents to use ordinary means for 
his preservation. We cannot expect to be 
saved from moral danger if we do not run away 
from temptation. 

“Be there,’ said the angel, “ until I bring 
thee word.” Joseph had to wait. That isa 
duty which we may sometimes find hard—to 
be quiet and do nothing but wait; but it may 
be allthe duty we have—as in sickness—and 
they are serving God by as good obedience as 
anybody else who wait when he tells them to 
wait. 

{It made Herod very angry to find that his 
wicked plans had been circumvented by the 
wise men. So, nowadays, when good men in- 
terfere with the plans of wicked, it makes them 
rave. Liquor-sellers are sure to hate the good 
men who break up their business. 

A bad plan is sure to have an ultimate fail- 
ure. Herod had inquired diligently, and then 
took the boldest measures. He was sure he 
had done what he wanted. The babe must 
certainly be dead. But he had forgotten that 
God’s providence might outrun his malevo- 
lence. God cares forthe goodcause. Those 
that fight it fight God. Joseph and the Holy 
Child were well on their way to Egypt when 
the soldiers came to Bethlehem. 

The man who tries to circumvent God has a 
very unhopeful task before him. The man 
who tries to fight a good cause may think he 
has got the victory. There may be no Christ 
anywhere that he can see. But good people 
may depend upon it that he was not killed. 
He is in Egypt, and before thirty years are 
over he will be back again, to announce his 
mission and carry his cause on to victory. 

God does not see fit to interfere to stop 
wicked people from doing wickedly. Why did 
God let wicked Herod kill all the innocent 
babies in Bethlehem? We cannot tell, any 
more than why he lets such innocent babies 
suffer and die now. It is too hard a question 
forus. We must give uptrying to understand 
it. God knows. He would help it, if he 
could wisely. 

Those that sought the young child’s life died 
by and by, and Joseph could bring him back 
to Palestine. Let us be patient and wait for 
God’s time, and we shall find that the Lord is 
keeging watth for us and that the obstacles 





























{January i, 1880. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BROWN, H. W., removes from Oconomowoe, 
Wis., to Morgan Park, Il. 


CHANDLER, E. R., removes from Rockford, 
Ill., to Saco, Me. 


CHRISTENSEN, H. E., ord. at New Lisbon, 
Wis. 














CLARK, W. A., Helena, Ark., resigns. 


EASTMAN, C. D., Sutton, N. H., accepts call 
to Andover, Vt. 


ELSDON, W. P., Hyannis, Mass., accepts call 
to Belvidere, Il. 


FIELD, B. L., removes from Nokomis te Ran- 
tou], I. 


FONES, H. H., Montrose, removes to Potomac 
Mills, Va. 


GOODMAN, J.8., accepts cal] to Ithaca, Mich- 
HENDRICKS, J., Havana, N. Y., resigns. 
JAMES, O., ord. at Washington, D. C. 
MOTT, C. A., Vineland, accepts call to Mill- 


ville, N. J. 

NEAD, G. W., removes from Medina, O., to 
Galesburg, Ml. 

er EmaNveL, ord. at Lake Mille, 
Vis. 


OGDEN, E. M., ord. at Rawayton, Conn. 


REEVES, D. M., D.D., resigns pastorate First 
ch., Albany, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, A. C., Wethersfield, accepts call to 
Thompson, Conn. 

ADAMS, C. J., called to Crystal Lake, MN). 

BOYNTON, F. H., Raynham, inst. at Essex, 
Mass. 

BRAINARD, C. N., South Dennis, Mass , dis- 
missed. 

BRUSH, Jesse, North Stamford, Conn., is 
preparing to enter the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

BRYANT, ALBERT, West Somerville, Mass.,re- 
signs. : 
BUSHEE, W. A., Brookfield, accepts call to 

Morrisville, Vt. 

COOK, 8. P., Keene, N. H., inst. at Chelsea, 

Mass. 


COOPER, Tuomas, Peru, Ind., accepts call to 
Tiverton, England. 

FAY, H. C., Centerbrook, Conn., resigns. 

FRAZEE, J. H., inst. at Franklin, N. Y. 

GRAWE, J. F., ord. at Polk City, Ia. 

HILL, Geo., Drifton, Pa., accepts call to 
Blunt, Ml. 

BOSAES, H. L., accepts call to Centralia, 

an. 

HUBBELL, H. L., Amherst,.Mass., called to 
Jamestown, N.Y 

JENNINGS, W. J., inst. at Redding, Conn. 

JONES, Harvey, Wabaunsee, called to Cot- 
tonwood, Kan. 

JONES, J. G., Col@water, Mich., accepts call 
to Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

KNIGHT. Merrics, closes his labors at New 
Hart“ ord, Conn. 

LOVE, A. L., inst. at Pilgrim Church, South- 
boro’, Mass. 

MARTIN, Moses M., Mazomanie, Wis., 1s 
called to Three Oaks, Mich. 

MATSON, ALBERT, called to Hamlin and Fair- 
view, Kan. 

MORRIS, M. B., Alvoniato, Kan., called to 
Coal Creek, Col. 

OSBORNE, C. P., Southington, Conn., dis- 
missed. 

SKINNER, Epwanp, Milford, Kan., called to 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 

SPRAGUE, F. M. Chelmsford, will supply at 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 

STONE, E. P., Center Harbor, N. H., resigns. 

THRALI, J. B.. Benicia, Cal., asked to supply 
at Derby, Conn. 

THURSTON, Purianper, Dorchester Lower 
Mills, Mass., resigns, to take effect Jan. 
15th. . 

UTLEY, We ts H., ord. at Stanton, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BAILEY, N. P., D.D.. inst. at Massillon, O. 

CALDWELL, M. C., ord. evangelist, by Pres- 
bytery of Cleveland, O. 

FOWLER, Puritemon H., D.D., died recently 
at Utica, N. Y., aged 65. 

JOHNS, R. B., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts 
call to Cleveland, O. 

KEARNS, J. E., removes from Waterloo, 
Penn., to Morning Sun, Iowa. 

MOORE, R. R., Pittsburgh, called to Cumber- 
land, Penn. 

SCHENCK, J. Van Wert, Hamilton Square, 
N. J., called to Eastburn Mariners’ ch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RCOTT, R. D., inst. at Collamer, O. 

WESTWOOD, H. C., D.D., accepts call to 
Denver, Col. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ANDERSON, Grorce H., ord. deacon, in New 
York City. 

BARNWELL, R. W., Demopolis, accepts call 
to Selma, Ala. 

BROWN, B. F., has becqme rector, St. An- 
drew’s, Baltimore, Md. 

CLARK, Horacs, Houston, accepts call to 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

T.ASTMAN, R. 8., Gold Hill, Nev., resigns. 

MACKAY, J. T., accepts call to Leadville, Col. 


MALCOM, Cuartes H., D.D., formerly Bap- 
tist, ord. deacon, at Providence, R. I. 


MORSE, J. B., ord. deacon, in New York City. 
REYNOLDS, Josep, Baltimore, accepts cal! 
to Bel Air, Md. 


a 





to’ the truth will be removed. 





= B., ord. priest, im New York 
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(January 1, 1880. 


Siterature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mshere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


WHITNEY’S SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 


It may fairly mark an erain the study 
of a language when its most important 
literary monuments of every kind and pe- 
riod have been brought under observation, 
and its forms and constructions have been 
noted, not only in their totality, but in the 
order and rate of development, and when 
some competent scholar has gathered up 
the results of this preparatory work and 
given them to the world in a complete and 
scientific form. Something like this may 
be said of the grammar recently published 
by Prof. Whitney, in its relation to the 
literary and sacred language of India. It 
cannot be said, indeed, that we now know 
everything of importance in regard to this 
venerable member of the Indo-European 
family ; but so much has been accomplished, 
of which this work is the evidence and re- 
sult, that it deserves special recognition. 

There has been no lack of Sanskrit gram- 
mars hitherto—those of Bopp, Miller, and 
Williams being most widely known; but 
there are important particulars in which 
Prof. Whitney’s grammar marks a sigonifi- 
cant departure from stereotyped methods 
and will put a new face upon the study. 
These are, first, in the general plan of the 
work, and, as indicated in the preface, are: 
the presentation of the facts as they actual- 
ly appear in the literature, and only second- 
arily as they are laid down by native gram- 
marians; the survey of every period of the 
language; the treatment of the language 
as an accented one; the arrangement of 
the material according to modern scientific 
methods, and not in conformity to native 
usage; the statistical view of the frequency 
of forms, so that forms rarely found do not 
seem of equal value with those of constant 
occurrence; finally, a compendious state- 
ment of the rules of syntax in the earlier, 
as well as later speech. It should be said, 
in apology for the deficiencies of earlier 
grammars, that only within a few years 
has the study of the language been 
sufficiently advanced to permit a com- 
prehensive survey of all its periods. 
Now we have the great Petersburg 
lexicon complete; also Grassmann’s glos- 
sary of the Rig-Veda; Delbriick’s treat- 
ises on the old Indian verb and on the uses 
of mode and tense in the ancient dialect; 
besides the numerous contributions of other 
scholars, which, combined, have thrown a 
flood of light upon portions of the field 
hitherto obscure. But, aside from incom- 
pleteness, which was unavoidable, it can- 
not be denied that former grammars have 
been exceedingly faulty in servilely follow- 
ing the native grammatical systems. Not 
only have roots and forms been enumerated 
which existed only in the imaginations of 
the pandits, thus being so much lumber in 
the memory, but features of arrangement 
and nomenclature, unscientific and unex- 
plainable, have been copied with a persist- 
ency which is amazing. This misleading 
and needlessly forbidding aspect of the 
study is wholly avoided by. Prof. Whitney. 
He everywhere states facts and principles 
in terms familiar to every intelligent stu- 
dent; and, while often quoting the views of 
native grammarians, he does not accept 
their authority as ultimate. Several minor 
excellences which we have noticed may be 
alluded to. There is a candid admission of 
uncertainties and an indisposition to settle 
dogmatically matters which are still in dis- 
pute. There isa proper proportion main- 
tained between topics of greater or inferior 
importance; a due prominence given to 
forms and processes which often or seldom 
occur. This is neatly accomplished by the 
use of three sizes of type. The beginner, 
taking the coarsest type, can go through 
the book and learn enough to enable him 
to read easy texts. As “he comes to more 
difficult studies, he will find ample assist- 
ance in the smaller print. This seemingly 
obvious device for indicating to the eye the 
order in which the facts of a language are 
to be approached is not so generally em- 
ployed as is desirable A Sanskrit and En- 
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any topic or irregular form desired. The 
brief introductory survey of the literature 
we are glad to see, for the help which it 
gives to an intelligent understanding of the 
relative age of the authorities referred to in 
the body of the work. 

It is now four years since it was an- 
nounced that the preparation of this im- 
portant work had been intrusted to Pro- 
fessor Whitney, and Sanskrit scholars 
have waited with much of impatience and 
interest for its completion. If the delay 
has seemed long—as it could not have so 
seemed to those who knew the magnitude 
of the task and the other engagements of 
the author—it has been amply compensated 
by the result before us. It is a matter for 
no small gratification that Germany has 
seen fit to recognize American scholarship 
in this advanced field of research. The 
old mother of linguists and philologists is 
beginning to discover that some of her 
children can rival her in skillful work, 
which she had thought no one but herself 
able to do. 





...-Charles Scribner's Sons have a right to 
announce as something important the elegant- 
ly printed quarto volume, The Life and Works 
of Gilbert Stuart, by George C. Mason. The 
early history of American art is highly honor- 
able. West, Stuart, Trumbull, Aliston, Peale— 
these are names that gained high reputation in 
England, as well as in America, and among 
them Stuart’s name probably stands highest of 
all. In his London career no painter, but 
Gainsborough and Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
ceived as high prices for their pictures as he. 
He deserves to be held in everlasting honor by 
Americans, notwithstanding his jovial and im- 
provident nature, for his determination, in the 
hight of his English popularity, to return to 
America, in 1792, that he might paint a picture 
of Washington. His various portraits of our 
first President have been the standards from 
which we get our impression of his appear- 
ance. This book gives as full an account as 
the ecanty records allow of Stuart’s life: of his 
pupilage with West; of his experience as an 
independent artist in London and Dublin ; of 
his great celebrity in the days of the ‘‘ Repub- 
lican Court,”’ which he frequented when Con- 
gress held its sessions in Philadelphia ; and of 
bis later life in Boston, until his death, at the 
age of seventy-two, and his interment—the 
grave was unmarked and lost—in the burial- 
ground on the Common. All the available 
gossip and sketches of his artistic methods are 
given, and then follows as full an account as 
can be gathered of all his paintings. The list 
is, of course, not complete, and the author 
begs information, for a future edition, from any 
who know of other pictures. The account is 
especially full of the Washington portraits. 
Not least important are ten exquisite photo- 
gravures, made by Goupil in Paris, of portraits 
by Stuart, including the Gibbs *‘ Washington,” 
which is also engraved on steel. We hope the 
enterprising publishers will feel encouraged to 
prepare a similar volume in honor of West and 
Trumbull. 


...-Under the title of Studies in German 
Literature are brought together in a permanent 
formthe dozen popular lectures on German 
literature and its greatest authors which Bay- 
ard Taylor delivered before the students of 
Cornell University, three or four years ago. 
Had Mr. Taylor lived, he would have changed 
their form, we are told, by adapting it te the 
reader, rather than to the hearer; and the scope 
of the whole work would have been enlarged 
and elaborated, so as to complete a design 
which was necessarily restricted by the brief 
limits of time prescribed to a course of lec- 
tures. But the editors, Mrs. Taylor and George 
H. Boker, have wisely deemed it best not to 
attempt any changes whatever, more than the 
correction of verbal errors and oversights, and 
have published the lectures quite as they were 
spoken from the lecturer’s desk. They are 
not, therefore, by any means what Mr. Taylor 
himself would have made them before pre- 
senting them for critical reading in a book. As 
lectures, he intended that they should serve 
merely as an introduction to the literature of 
Germany, and the student will find no better 
work in the language for such a purpose than 
they now compose. Beginning with the earliest 
known foundation from which the German 
literature grew, they trace, in outlines simple 
and clear, its development through the periods 
of the Minnesingers, the medieval epic, the 
Nibelungenlied, and the Reformation, up to 
the crowning excellence of its maturity in the 
work of Goethe, Schiller, and Richter. In 
fact, the book is so commendable in every way 
asa guide to beginners in the study of Ger- 
man literature—so fill of information con- 
densed and of evidences on almost every page 
of Mr. Taylor’s wide acquaintance with the 
subject and his critical discernment—that his 
readers will regret more than ever the loss of 








the work he might have given them, had he 
lived to accomplish the tasks he had set him- 
self. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


-..-The Faith of Reason is a series of six 
discourses by the Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) The style 
of the author is simple and graceful, making 
his discourses easy to read. He gives a clear 
presentation of his ideas, so far as they are 
formed, the haziness which prevades some of 
his pages being attributable simply to the 
evident fact that the writer had not clarified 
his thoughts. The discourses show some 
moral earnestness, but throughout large 
portions of them the predominant idea seems 
rather the demolition of “Orthodoxy” than 
the purification of the hearts and lives of his 
hearers. They are polemical, rather than 
edifying; devoted to telling men what they 
must not believe, rather than what they should 
believe and do. The author seems not to 
have heard, or to have forgotten, the counsel so 
often given to young preachers in ‘‘ Orthodox”’ 
circles, that their labors will most profitably 
be devoted not to the pulling down of 
error, but to the building up of truth; in 
other words, that the best way to uproot the 
false isto present the true. Is it not rather 
odd that those preachers wig have most to 
say of the value of “life,” as opposed to 
dogma, will often give the most of their 
strength to a discussion of dogmas? And what 
shall be said of the ethical value of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s discourses, when they present Shelley as 
of “‘a religious mind’? How high an estimate 
would be placed on the “‘ natural piety,” the 
** purity of life and motive’’ of an Orthodox 
preacher or deacon who should desert the 


‘ mother of his children and go off with another 


woman, living with her unmarried, as Shelley 
did? As literary efforts, Mr. Chadwick’s dis- 
courses will take good rank. Their theologic- 
al and moral value we cannot estimate so 
highly. 


...-It is a long time since we have met with 
an abler or fresher theological treatise than 
Old Faiths in New Light, by Newman Smyth, an 
author who in his work on “The Religious 
Feeling” has already shown ability as an ex- 
pounder of Christian doctrine. The present 
work starts with the recognition of the idea of 
development as the dominant idea of modern 
thought, and the purpose of the book is to 
bring the principal elements of our faith—the 
Bible, Christianity, and the hope of immortali- 
ty—under the light of this modern principle. 
Following the historical method, it traces the 
growth of the Old Testament religion and of 
the Christian Church, showing the necessity 
of the recognition of a supernatural factor to 
account for the appearance of the Bible and 
the Christian system. Finding in Christ the 
culmination of moral development, the author 
draws from the doctrine of historical evolution 
a prophecy ofa future and more glorious life for 
the race. The work is one which will strengthen 
Christian faith and which each skeptic may be 
urged to read. It is not a defense of the Chris- 
tian system; but is rather aggressive in its tone. 
By a simple review of history it compels each 
man to recognize a supernatural force in the 
world’s past, and leaves it to the skeptic to ex- 
plain as best he can the minutiw of criticism 
which seem to show difficulties in the Chris- 
tian faith. The work is very suggestive and 
many of its trains of thought will be carried 
on in the reader’s own mind. The writer’s 
style is vigorous, though there is an occasional 
diffuseness, which detracts somewhat from its 
force. The book is worthy not only of reading, 
but also of study. (Scribners.) 


.... Civil Service in Great Britain, by Dorman 
B. Eaton (Harper & Brothers), is an octavo of 
469 pages, in which the author gives the his- 
tory of civil service as adopted in Great 
Britain. He shows the monstrous abuses that 
had existed in that country, and how the 
work of reform was commenced and the battle 
fought until a complete victory was gained. 
The result is that Great Britain has now, and 
for years has had, one of the best systems of 
civil service in the world. The object of Mr. 
Eaton in giving this higtory is to commend es- 
sentially the same principles to the American 
people. We know of no other discussion of 
the subject so complete and exhaustive, and 
so well calculated to promote the much- 
needed reform in this country. The prevalent 
theory ofboth parties, ever since the days of 
General Jackson, who inaugurated the “‘ spoils 
system,’’ has been that the offices of the 
Government belong to the party in power, and 
that they are to be so distributed as most 
effectually to promote its interests. Political 
friends are to be rewarded, at the public ex- 
pense; and politica] enemies tobe proscribed, 
and virtually punished for their opinions. This 
has hitherto been the bane of American 
politics, and perhaps the source of more cor- 
ruption than all other causes put together. 
Mr. Eaton is thoroughly in earnest in his 
efforts to break up this system, and to base ap- 
pointmente to and removal from office solely 





upon the theory of good character and 
qualification, irrespectively of party politics; 
and, with refererfce to this end, his volume isa 
very important contribution to the literature 
of the subject. 


..--From the pen of Richard Maurige Burke, 
M. D., medical superintendent of the Asylum 
for the Insane, London, Ontario, we have an 
essay on Man’s Moral Nuiure (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). The book is dedicated “‘to the man 
who inspired it—to the man who of all men, 
past and present, that I have known has the 
most exalted moral nature—to Walt Whitman.” 
After drawing his distinction between the 
moral nature and the other elements of man’s 
being, and then giving hie views as to the lim- 
its of that nature, the author proceeds to an 
inquiry as to the physical basis of the moral 
nature. This he finds in the great sympathetic 
nervous system. He th roceeds to the in- 
quiry : Is the moral nature a fixed quantity? 
He finds that this nature is undergoing modi- 
fication, and that the race of man has grown 
better within the last few thousand years. He 
next traces the history of such development 
as resulting from the action of certain designa- 
ted forces—as selection, art, religion—and con- 
cludes with a few inferences, Much of the 
book is written in the style which makes it 
difficult for the layman to follow the ordinary 
medical writer; this especially in the earlier 
chapters. The book contains many striking 
conceits, which, though the reader may (and in 
the case of many probably will) reject them, 
are yet entertaining. Among these may be cited 
the idea that the large men are the best moral- 
ly and that the men of greatest moral eleva- 
tion live the longest (‘whom the Gods love 
[do not] die young’’). See also the writer’s 
ideas regarding the superior moral nature and 
greater longevity of Jews, as compared with 
Christians. 

....We have enjoyed the reading of the 
volume Our Religion as it was and as it is, by 
the Rev. Robert J. Laidlaw, Hamilton, Ontario 
(Toronto: Hunter, Rose & Co). The writer 
starts with the fact thaf there is a wide differ- 
ence between the practices of certain heathen 
religions and the teachings of the sacred books 
on which they are based. Hinduism, for ex- 
ample, enjoins idol worship and the burning of 
widows ; teaches the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls and the system of caste ; but not 
one of these things is taught in the sacred 
book upon which its adherents profess to 
found their religion, He then makes it the 
purpose of his volume to inquire whether the 
Christian Church has notin a similar manner 
departed from its sacred book, our Bible. He 
gives a survey of the history of our religion 
from the days of the patriarchs to the present 
time, bringing out in a very interesting mexaer 
the beginnings of various elements in our sys- 
tem of worship. The points he makes are 
many of them very fresh ond striking, his dis- 
cussion of them being full of interest—a re- 
mark which can also be made regarding several 
positions he takes on which his reasonings are 
inconclusive; but, though the author’s discus 
sion is very readable and often very suggestive, 
it must be said that he fails to bring to view 
essential departures from the original faith, 
and contents himself with a few commonplaces, 
which the dullest will cite to show that the 
Church is not quite what it should be. The 
value of the book is incidental, rather than in 
the successful accomplishment of its main 
purpose. 

...-Another contribution to elementary 
Hebrew instruction lies before us, in the shape 
of a Hebrew Grammar, by the Rev. T. Bowman, 
M.A. This first part goes only through the 
regular verb. The good points of the book aro 
its clear and simpl¢ style, the abundance of its 
exercises in writing, and the long time it spends 
on the elements, its vocabularies, Hebrew-En- 
glish and English-Hebrew, and ite translitera- 
tion of Hebrew words (a real help to beginners). 
On the other hand, its purely mechanical 
method must be considered a fault. It con- 
fines itself to the baldest statement of facts, 
unrelieved and unaided by grammatical ex- 
planations, making no remark, for example, 
on the influence of the gutterals and of the 
tone on vocalization. As serious errors, we 
note that it credits Hebrew with diphthongs 
(p. 12), treats the two verb-forms as preterit 
and future, and transliterates the divine name 
nim, with its apparent pointing in our Bibles, 
Jehovah (p. 23). The delightful Hebrew typog- 
raphy and the general mechanical execution 
are creditable to the publishers, T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. Under the direction of a good 
teacher, the book will furnish a pleasant intro- 
duction to the study of Hebrew. 


.-». We have a specimen of mystical theology 
in Madame Guyon’s commentary on the Song 
of Songs, written, she says, under a sort of in- 
spiration, ina day and ahalf. Even for those 
who have no sympathy with her quietistic 
theology there is attractiveness in the fresh 
flow of devotional thought and the exhibition 
of the intimate communion with God that al) 
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devont persons desire and seek after. The 
translator (J. W. Metcalf, M. D.) has added in 
foot-notes fllustrative remarks from other of 
Madame Guyon’s writings. The book isin no 
true sense exegetical. It is merely a portrai- 
ture of the “interfor life’; that is, of the 
anthor’s ewn experiences, guided by such 
meaning as she chooses to attribute to the 
successive verses of the Song. She has the 
disadvantage of commenting on the not always 
correct Vulgate text, and the advantage of 
never having read a commentary on this book. 
In most ancient and modern commentaries she 
would have gotten little insight into the real 
meaning. Cautiously read, the book will be 
helpful to persons of mature age in the culti- 
vation of piety. It is plainly but neatly gotten 
up by the publisher, A. W. Dennett, N. Y. 


....Lippineott & Co. publish Great Authors 
of All Ages, by 8. Auggin Allibone, an octavo 
volume of selections ffom the prose works of 
eminent writers, from Pericles and Cicero to 
Lecky and George Eliot. “ Under the name of 
each writer is given a dozen lines, more of less, 
of biography; a list of his works; a few 
sentences of criticism by two or three different 
pens; and then two, three, or halfadozen pages 
of selections from the author’s writings. 
Under the head of Dickens, for example, we 
have ten lines of biography; a list of his works, 
with a notice of certain editions of the same; a 
score of lines of criticism from E. P. Whipple 
and from the North British Review: and then three 
eclections—viz., ‘Mr. Pecksniff,’”’ ‘‘ 8crooge’s 
Christmas,” and “Matrimony” (“ Pickwick,” 
ch. 52). The merits and demerits of the work 
can be estimated from the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the plan. Of course, it contains 
many admirable pieces. Whether the passages 
selected show the writer’s best is a question 
whose answer will depend on the agreeing or 
disagreeing tastes of compiler and reader. 
And such a work must always be open to the 
criticism the old lady passed upon the 
dictionary. : 


... A memotr lately published by Macmillan 
& Co. of Catharine and Craufurd Tait, the wife 
and son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop 
of Canterbnry, is the record of a noble, tender 
Christian mother and an earnest-minded young 
clergyman. Wherever Mrs. Tait lived dur- 
ing the thirty-five years of her married life, 
there radiated from her presence a strong and 
lasting influence for good. At Rugby, while 
her husband was head-master there, the boys 
looked to her as the loving mother of them all. 
Afterward, her work for the poorin the differ- 
ent places where she resided, and especially in 
London, made her widely known. In the 
short life of her son we see how the early 
Christian training which she had received from 
her parents was carried on by her with un- 
wearied patience and with an admirable result. 
The lesson of their lives is a bright one, and all 
who read this memoir cannot help feeling a 
tender affection for them, as well as reverence 
for the correct living that they exemplified. 
The volume is edited by the Rey. William 
Benham, B. D., vicar of Margate and one of 
the six preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. 


...-Born of Water and the Spirit, by Samuel 
Hough (Sheldon & Co.), is a series of essays 
concerning Regeneration and the New Life. 
The style of the writer is lively, vigorous, 
and he imparts to his discussion of the topica 
very great interest. It is not common to meet 
with a theological work which presents its 
matter in so interesting a style; but, though 
the reader will follow the author’s reasoning 
with interest, he will often find that reasoning 
unsatisfactory. Regeneration, he says, is not a 
miracle; but its true relation to the super- 
natural he fails to bring out. He denies that 
it is instantaneous ; but the question as to the 
salvation of the one who dies while the work 
is in progress (the one who dies half-regenerate) 
fs one which he fails to answer satisfactorily. 
The phrase “‘ born of water”’ he refers not to 
baptism or the water of ceremony; but to the 
Gospel, or the “‘ water of life.” The book is 
interesting and sugestive, though it would be 
too much to say that the author succeeds in 
establishing his propositions. 


....The addresses of Dr. B. R. Richardson, 
F. R. 8., collected in A Ministry of Health (D. 
Appleton & Co.), are well worthy of preserva- 
tion In book form. A plea for exact govern- 
mental care of the public health is the theme 
of the first paper. In the second the real 
genius of Mr. Harvey ts graphically described. 
The discovery of the double circulation of the 
blood was not an accident, but a result of 
plodding investigation. Ina homily, clerico- 
medical, Richardson shows where medicine 
and divinity touch. ‘‘ Health and Education’» 
traverses the ground of Canon Kingsley. The 
article on “ Vitality, Individual and National,” 
has much thought for statesmen. In the 
** World of Physic’ he magnifies the medical 
profession. ‘Burial, Embalming, and Crema- 
tion’ are diligently compared. An article on 
the “‘ Registration of Disease’ defqnds an old 
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view of the author, while the book very nat- 
urally ends with a chapter on intoxicants. 
We think that every reader will find samething 
of interest iri these pages. 


--.-The treatise of Dr. Rockwell on Hlec- 
tricity as Related to Medicine and Surgery, and 
that of Dr. Ives on Electricity as a Medicine and 
its Mode of Application, are both timely con- 
tributions to a study which more and more is 
attracting the attention of physicians. Dr. 
Rockwell gives an excellent resumé of the 
value of electricity, so faras known. But its 
therapy is still obscure and empirical. He says: 
“The whole subject of the relation of elec- 
tricity to nutrition is of immense importance, 
and I regret that I have neither time nor space 
to thoroughly consider it.”” While he knows 
more than most men about it, we suspect that 
more than time and space are wanting. His 
earnest works and some successful results we 
recognize. Dr. Ives specifies about 120 dis- 
eases in which it is applicable and gives to it 
a range of application quite equal to a patent 
medicine. We claim the subject as one which 
every physician should be studying, and must 
at present depend on results of treatment re- 
corded with accuracy by a method which shall 
exclude other sources of benefit. 


—. Pn ee of a Creed ia an essay 
on Present Day Theology by Frank Wakeley 
Gunsaulus (Chilicothe, O.: Gould & Kello), in 
which the author gives an account of his con- 
version from Liberalism to Orthodoxy, together 
with a discussion of some of the fundamental 
principles distinguishing Unitarianism from 
the Evangelical system of faith. The book is 
not one which will interest the average reader, 
as comparatively few are thoroughly familiar 
with the questions underlying transcendental- 
ism and other phases of philosophy which 
have flourished in connection with New En- 
gland Unitarianism, and which are so fully dis- 
cussed in this volume. The value of the work 
will appear only to the class which has fol- 
lowed the lines of thought through which the 
author has passed. 


..-. We have before us a small volume on 
The English Language and its Karly Literature, 
by Prof. J. H. Gilmore, of the University of 
Rochester. (Appleton & Co.) The matter is set 
forth in the form of answers to questions and 
the general presentation of its contents is that 
of the class-book; but the work is well adapt- 
ed to the wants of the ordinary reader. One 
of its merits is the intertwining of the history 
of the language and literature with the politt- 
cal and social history of the country. It brings 
the account down to the time of Chaucer. The 
work is judicious in its selection of facts to be 
presented. Its presentation of the contents is 
clear and theexplanations suggested for the 
various historical facts commend themselves 
to the reader. 


....A. C. Armstrong & Son issue a new 
edition of The Ladies of the Covenant (a foolish 
title, by the way. Why did not the author say 
Women?) by the Rev. James Anderson, of 
the Scottish Church; a series of biographical 
sketches of Scottish women of the period of 
the Covenant and the Persecution. Many of 
these suffered in those trying times. What 
the reign of Mary wasin the English Church 
the reigns of the later Stuarts was in the Church 
of Scotland. The narratives are stirring and, 
indeed, fascinating; but he who would read 
them with profit must read with much histor- 
{eal criticism, and the interest in these sketches 
lies rather in their matter than in any grace in 
the style of the writer. 


.... The Unnoticed Thingsof Scripture, by Bish- 
op Kip, of California (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker), is a book which first appeared 
some ten years ago. It contains a number of 
short sketches on various incidental questions 
arising in the study of the Bible. The author 
has gathered much interesting matter from 
the pages of different writers; but the book 
also contains much that is thoroughly un- 
trustworthy. For instances, the writer finds 
the Trinity in the plural form Hlohim, and in 
the “‘ Let us make man’”’; also a suggestion of 
the same in man’s threefold nature, body, soul, 
and spirit. Those who are to look into curious 
and intricate questions need better guidance 
than this. 


...-The volume of Notes on Railroad 
Accidents, by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), is a book which will be 
read with interest by any one who travels by 
rail. The author’s ten years’ service as one 
of the railroad commissioners of Massachusetts 
gave him wide opportunities for observation 
and obliged him to make a digest of many 
facts which are presented in newspapers and 
elsewhere, but which by the ordinary observer 
are forgotten. The book is very readable, and 
one gains from it many ideas not only regard- 
ing the mechanics of railroading, but also re- 
garding human nature in railway directors, 
railway hands, and the general public. 





.. «+ The Secret of a Clear Head, by 1. Mortimer 








Granville, M. D. (Salem: Cassino) has not so 
much in it as the author’s excellent little book 
on ‘‘€ommon Mind Troubles.’’ Nevertheless, 
it has many suggestions as to habits, pleasures, 
self-importance, consistency, simplicity, and 
clear-headedness. He studies mind and its 
moods and certain of the incidents of 
philosophy with care, and is suggestive, rather 
than convincing. He calls himself a preacher 
of the gospel of health, and so he is. As one 
of the editors of the ‘‘ English Health Primers,”’ 
being republished by the Appletons, he has 
done some good sanitary service. 
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....We have before us a volume of Five- 
Minutes Sermons for Low Masses, by the Paulist 
Fathers. (Catholic Publication Society.) They 
have other merits than that of brevity. Many 
of them are earnestly evangelical and would be 
acceptable in any Christian congregation; and 
in those which inculcate Roman Catholic doc- 
trines and usagesthere are passages which 
the stiffest Protestant may enjoy—as, for in- 
stance, when,in enjoining the people to make 
the sign of the cross over their food, the preach- 
er expresses a doubt whether the grog-shop 
keeper could sign with the cross the drink he 
furnishes to his customer. 


--.-Thomas Whittaker publishes Stories for 
the Happy Days of Christmas Time, by Geo. W. 
Shinn, a collection of stories written for Chris- 
mas celebrations and the interest generally 
centers about carol singing or Christmas 
chimes. The author suggests that the stories 
be read aloud, and introduces, in a novel fash- 
fon, at the close of his book, a series of fllustra- 
tions, tableaux, and carojs that might accom- 
pany each story, as has been done at the read- 
ing of them at Christrnas entertainments in 
the author’s parish. The plan might work as 
well with other standard Christmas tales. 


....The Congregational Publishing Society 
gives usa voltime of Notes on the International 
Tessons, by Prof. M. B. Riddle, D.D., of the 
Theological Institute, Hartford, and the Rey. 
John E Todd, D.D., of New Haven. From 
Phillips & Hunt we have The Lesson Comment- 
ary on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1880, by the Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., and 
the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, M. A. Each volume is 
one of a series, and needs no commendation 
beyond that furnished by the high character of 
the preceding issues. 


....R. Worthington has reproduced fifty-two 
of the pictures in the great Doré Bible, illus- 
trating in Doré’s effective style the principal 
events of the Old and New Testaments, and has 
put them in a square quarto volume, with 
page opposite each picture, giving its etory in 
aclear, simple form, at times purely biblical 
prepared by Josephine Pollard. It would be 
an excellent book to have in a family where 
there are children and where the great illus- 
trated Bible could not be afforded. 


.... We have before us a thirteenth edition of 
Archbishop Gibbon’s Faith of our Fathers, a 
volumein which is offered in Brief space an 
exposition and defense of Roman Catholic 
doctrine. He who would know what the 
Roman Catholics believe should, of course, hear 
their statement of their belief, as well as that 
which Protestant writers give. This little 
volume will be convenient for one who wishes 
to hear of their doctrines from their own lips. 
(Baltimore: John Murphy & Co.) 


.... We have looked over with much interest 
the volume Are These Things So? made up of 
extracts from sermons of this last year by the 
Rev. Emory J. Haynes, of the Washington-Ave. 
Baptist-Church, Brooklyn. (N. Tibbals & Sons.) 
The style of the author is attractive. The one 
who opens the book at random to read but a 
single paragraph will be led on page after page, 
while the moral earnestness, the spiritual force 
that prevades the various sections cannot but 
stir the reader’s mind for good. 


....-Appleton & Co. publish a volume on 
Solar Light and Heat, by Zachariah Allen, LL.D., 
of Providence, R. I. It deals also with the 
subject of gravitation and with planetary and 
molecular forces. It is copiously illustrated 
and the subjects are presented in impress- 
fveform. The work is asequel to a volume 
on “The Philosophy of the Mechanics of 
Nature,” which was published some twenty- 
five years ago. It demands the attention of 
the scientific student. 


....We have received from Thomas Whit- 
taker a volume entitled Simple Lessons 
for Home Use, a collection of sketches 
by various writers on everyday subjects—such 
as Food, Cookery, Clothing, Prevention of 
Disease, Nursing the Sick, etc., etc. It also 
contains information on the Weather, Money, 
and many.other everyday topics. It is a book 
to be read in every household and in schools. 
We have no hesitation in commending it very 
highly. 

....The Twins of Table Mountain, and other 
Sketches (Houghton, Osgood & Co.), the latest of 
Bret Harte’s magazine stories, will compare 
very favorably with many of his stories of sev- 
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en or eight years ago. Besides the. long story, 
the volume, “Little Classic” style, includes 
“ An Heiress‘of Red Dog,” “‘ The Great Dead- 
wood Mystery,” “A Legend of Sammstadt,” 
and “Views from a German Spion.” All are 
of arecent date and haveappeared either in 
magazines or newspapers. 


+++. Thomas J. Mays, M. D., is the author of 
Consumption and how to Prevent it (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). Without much that is new, this 
is a little treatise which states plainly the most 
prevalent causes of consumption, and the rela- 
tion of foods, air, soils, clothing, light, phys- 
ieal exercise, digestion, and a few of the 
special nutrients, from its inception to its 
cure. It can be read with advantage by all 
who are suspicious of lung irritation or who 
are willing to apply the laws of health to the 
preservation of pulmonary vigor. 


-..-The Normal School, Hampton, Va., has 
added two more health tracts to its valuable 
series. That onthe Zwo Breaths, by Charles 
Kingsley, is well worth being republished here. 
The Rights of the Body is the title of No.7. It 
vigorously maintains these rights and illus- 
trates how they are neglected. Such tracts 
can be read by all with advantage. The Hamp- 
ton teachers believe that body, mind, and soul 
are all candidates for education and that all 
these need training. 


----Lee & Shepard furnish, in Camps in the 
Caribbees, by Frederick A. Ober, which is the 
story of the s“ventures of a naturalist in the 
Lesser Antilles, a very interesting and in- 
structive book, full of curious accounts of 
the habits of a primitive people and of the 
search for the birds, sea-fish, monkeys, and 
curiosities of a little-visited country. It is 
pleasant for young people, as well asold. It 
is sufficiently illustrated. 


...-Louis Rousselet has abundantly proved 
his competence to describe Hindu life. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons issue in a translation from 
the French his The Serpent Charmer, abun- 
dantly illustrated. It isa story of adventure, 
and very adventurous it is. It gives a pic- 
turesque idea of what is strange, weird, and 
dangerous in India, and it carries the reader 
even over the Himalayas in search of what 
shall astonish him. 


....Our Cashier's Scrap-Book (G. W. Carlton 
& Co.)is by H. C. Percy, a bank cashier of 
Norfolk, Va. It is meant to interest and 
amuse cashiers. It has their poetry, by Sam- 
uel Rogers, Charles Sprague, E. C. Stedman, 
Hiram Rich, ete., and then a very miscella- 
neous amount of useful or humorous scraps. 
It is illustrated with portraits and will please 
its readers who do not want any profound dis- 
sertations oh finance. 


....The Putnams publish The Life of the Rt. 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, an octavo ot 
nearly six hundred pages, by George Barnett 
Smith. The history is brought down to the 
present year. It is prefaced by an expressive 
likeness of the grest Liberal statesman. From 
the nature of its subject, the work fs a very full 
history of England for the last fifty years. 


....A thoroughly excellent book of histor- 
ical instruction for young people who want to 
know of the early dangers and sufferings of our 
first settlers is to be found in Brant and Red 
Jacket, by Edward Eggleston and his daughter, 
Lillie Eggleston Seelye. It tells the incidents 
of the wars with the Iroquois, or Five Na- 
tions. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


.... We have before us a voluine by J. E. 
Frobisher, of the ‘‘ College of Oratory and Act- 
ing,” of this city, the title being Acting and 
Oratory. It gives a view of the philosophy of 
public speaking and suggestions bearing on 
the subject. It is a book from which any pub- 
lic speaker will gain much that will be a bene- 
fit to him. 


....In the “Handy Commentary” series, 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, we have a convenient 
volume on St. Matthew, by Prof. E. H. Plumptre. 
The notes are in substance the same as those 
in the corresponding portion of Bishop Elli- 
cott’s “‘New Testament Commentary for 
English Readers.” (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co.) 


....A. 8. Barnes & Co. issue blank books for 
school use called The Independent Writing 
Speller, of three different grades—primary, in- 
termediate, and advanced. On each page is 
the alphabet in good script, and there is space 
for from forty to fifty words, to be written by 
the pupil. It is excellent for its purpose. 


....In Henry Holt & Co.’s series of “‘ Hand- 
books for Students and General Readers *’ we 
have one on Mechanics, by Prof. Ball, of the 
University of Dublin. It is not merely in 
school and college that it will be of value, but 
any thoughtful reader can study it with enter- 
tainment and benefit. 


....No more striking story has lately been 


published than A Fool’s Errand, by “one of 
the fools.” It is a terrible story of the vio 
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lence by which the South since the war has 
driven out Northern immigrants and capital. 
We commend it heartily. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York.) 


....-Roberts Brothers issue in Aloha, the 
Hawaiian word for ‘“‘ Welcome,” by George L. 
Cheney, an aceount of life in the Sandwich 
Islands. It is pleasantly and quite intelli- 
gently prepared and tells a story with which 
our American people ought to be more 
familiar. 








..-- Movements in Religious Thought is a little 
volume containing three sermons by. Erof. E. 
H. Plumptre, D.D., on Romanism, Protestant- 
ism, and Agnosticism. (Macmillan & Co.) 
They are graceful in style and vigorous in 
thought. ; 


.--An Earnest Trifler is a story, without 
plot, of a country girl that was pursued by 
two city lovers, and the ups and Gowns of their 
chances is the whole of the story. It is well 
told, but is a little dull. (Honghton, Osgood 
& Co.) 


.... We have before us a little volume on The 
Frisian Language and Literature, by W. T. Hew- 
ett. (Ithaca: Finch & Apgar.) While contain- 
ing the results of much study, the work is one 
which the general reader may peruse with in- 
terest. 


--..We commend to our lady readers the 
little work on Cutting Ont and Dressmaking, 
published by Macmillan & Co. It isa trans- 
lation from the French of an experienced 
teacher of the arts set forth in the book. 


eee-In Macmillan & Co.’s Nature Series is 
published “ceing and Thinking, by the late Prof. 
Clifford, from popular lectures on the eye and 
the brain. They will be read with pleasure 
end the reader will be instructed. 


...-Among the new books we must mention 
the Pilgrim's Progress, a volume which never 
grows old. Houghton, Osgood & Co. issue a 
new edition, well illustrated and still at moder- 
ate price. 


....Jules Verne’s last book is Tribulations of 
a Chinaman (Lee & Shepard). It-is one of 
the Verne-lest books this author has written, 
but there are no pictures. 


...-How to be Well is one of 8. R. Wells & 
Co.’s books on hygiene. It has much that is 
sensible and quite a little nonsense about veg- 
etarianism, etc. 


-++-Dr. Geikie’s well-known Life and Words 
of Christ is brought ont in a very low-priced 
edition, by the American Book Exchange, of 
this city. 


-+-.We have before us Volume First of N. 
Tibbals & Sons, reissue of Fairbairn’s Typology 
oY Scripture. It is a book worthy of study. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE readers of Tur INDEPENDENT well know 
that we disclaim any cudorsment of the opin- 
fons of others which may be published as com- 
munications or public addresses. We do not 
coincide with the Rev. Joseph Cook in his 
opinion of the “ American Cyclopedia” on the 
Roman Catholic portion of the articles, as ex- 
pressed in his lecture published two weeks 
since; but, after duc examination, we fully 
coincide with the view of the Rev. Dr. Conant, 
the Rev. Dr. Adams, the Rey. Dr. Noah Porter, 
and other eminent divines. In justice to the 
publishers, we print Dr. Conant’s letter on the 
subject : 


* Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co.: 

‘*] have seen in an advertisement of John- 
son’s ‘Cyclopedia’ what purports to be a let- 
ter from the hand of the Rev. Dr. R. D. iliteh- 
cock. In that letter, as printed, the following 
language is used: ‘For myself, ! feel bound 
to say that | bave compared the two editions 
of Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ and have found 
abundant proof that the new edition has been 
carefully manipulated, in the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, against the truth of 
history.’ 

*‘Ilaving myself been long familiar with the 
first edition and having carefully compared 
the two in the religious articles revised by me 
for the second edition, I feel bound to say that 
there is no ground whatever for the above 
statement. Both Protestants and Catholics 
(and I am glad to say ‘ both’) have been 
treated with judicious fairness and in strict 
accord with thetruth of history. Having been 
entrusted with the revision of articles affect- 
ing the different branches of Christendom, I 
felt myself bound in conscience and in honor 
to be faithful to the truth, and to those whore 
opinions and judgments were to be influenced 
by the articles I was revising. If they contain 
‘abundant proof’ of a leaning toward Roman 
Catholicism, I certainly should have found 
some of it, and nothing could have been more 
offensive andrepulsive to me. Nor would any 
euch thing have been admitted by the editors 
who accepted nothing in their articles which 
bad not my full approval. 

“The article on papal infallibility, for ex- 
ample. is simply a statement of the doctrine 
of the Romish Church on that subject, and 
app nothing more. The ‘Cyclopedia 

not committed to the truth of the doctrine. 

It simply states, and aims to state truthfully 
what is held by that Church, and what Pro- 
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the accepted doctrine of the Church. Nota 
few Protestant writers on the subject might 
have found it instructive. 

“In the article on the Saint Bartholomew 
Massacre, necessarily abridged in the new 
edition, the essential facts are the same ip 
both. Both trace alike the train of events, 
political and religious, that led on to that car- 
nival of blood ( Bluthochzeit, as German writers 
well express it), and both ascribe it to the 
same immediate actors and influences; both 
ac quitting, and on the same historicalevidence, 
the See of Rome from any complicity or con- 
pivance with the devisers and perpetrators of 
the horrible tragedy. A comparison of the 
two articles, line by line, shows that both leave 
the responsibility where it belongs, with theee 
to whom the truth of history had already as- 
signed it. 

‘* Well knowing whereof I affirm, I feel my- 
self bound to acquit the editors of the new 
‘Cyclopedia’ and their work from all leaning 
toward Romanism, and to assert that the 
charge that their work has been ‘manipulated 
in the interests of the Roman Catholie Church’ 
is itself against the truth of history and is 
without any foundation. 

Very respectfully, 





“«T. J. CONANT. 
“ BrooxiynN, December 19th, 1878." 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Art of Cooking. A series of Practical Les- 
sone. By Matilda Lees Dods, of the South 
Kensington School of Cookery. ‘ 
Henrietta De Condé Sherman. 12mo, pp. vill, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons........ $1 25 
Going South; or, Yachting on the Atlantic 
Coast. By Oliver Optic, author of “ Young 
Abroad,” etc. With ™ illustra- 
tions. 18mo, pp. 338. Boston: & Shep- 
DOE occ sdncodcseconcege cqesbeessecssoponsereopees 
Ladies’ Almanac and Note-Book, 1880. 32mo, 
pp. 37, with memoranda. Roston: New En- 
gland News Company........... ..-+sseeeeeees 
The Siege of Calais and other Poems. By Rev. 
A. L. Frisbie. 12mo, pp. 166. Des Moines: 
PI CE coravccsnecudonebeoctccescesnecs 
rom Father toSon. By Mary Dwinell Chellis 
author cf “The Brewery at Taylorville,” 
ete. 18mo, pp. 412. N York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. . 
Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, the reputed Pres- 
ident of the Underground lroad. Feinga 
brief history of the labors of a life time in 
behalf of the slave, with the stories of num 
erous fugitives, who gained their freedom 
through his instrumentality, and many 
other incidents. tion. with a 
mdix. 12mo, RP. viii, 732. Cincinnat 
obert Clarke & CO.........secceees- 


The Ccnirast betwe n Infidelity and Ctristiant- 
t i Bed Testimonies. By 


America 


150 


c. 5 fi 
Gift of the Holy Ghost,” “The 
Hand-hook,” ete. imo, DR. 95. 
Maes. : Published by the Author; New York : 


POSUNGEE GF Ps cv cendccccscsvsccocceccecessess 0@ 
American Art Review. No. 2. 4to, Pp. 34, with 
lates. Boston, New York, and Chicago: 

DRS ES TEND. 0.650 caeters cedbstcsiterdéccecsss 10 





MUSIC. 
Polka, Mrs. Langtre, the enaty of Bagiené. 
etse.— —Heart 


Composed by Carl Faust. 


Memortes, forthe Piano. By A. Jungmann. 


cts.——Safe Home, at Last. Words by 
Jetty Vogel; music by Ciro Pinsuti. 30 cta. 
———Spring-Flower Waltz, for Little Fingers. 
Composed by Alberto H . cts.——— 
My Love she is a Kitten and my Heart's a 
Ball of String. Song by Alfred Cellier. 85 
ets.———-I Would I were a . Faire Maid. 
Song, by Arthur Sullivan. cts.———All 
from Oliver Ditson, Boston. 


i _ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Naval Hero of the Late War. 


“The story of Farragut’s life is a tale of 


adventure of the most ravishing sert.’’—Nzw 
Yor« Evesine Post. 


The Life of 
David Glasgow Farragut, 


First Admiral of the United States Navy, 


EMBODYING HIS 


Journal and Letters. 


BY HIS SON, 


Loyall Farragut. 


With Portraits, Maps, and 
Illustrations. 














Price, in cloth, $4; in leather, $5; in half turkey 
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The February Atlantic 
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7 Religious Jutelligence. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN 1879. 





Tne year just closed, with its mixed 
record of successes and failures, of growth 
and decline, of activity and indifference, in 
the great Christian Church, produced no 
new religious movement of special impor- 
tance. War and famine and persecution 
are always affecting, for good gr ill, the 
Christian religion. They have touched the 
work of the Church in the period under 
review. Itis scarcely possible, so widely 
is Christianity diffused, for war or famine 
to visit any land where the standard 


of the Gospel has not _ preceded 
it. Yet war often gives new oppor- 
tunities to the Church; famine, by 


exhibiting the benevolent side of Chris- 
tianity, wins the hearts of the heathen; 
and persecution of the truth does 
but multiply its friends. The mis- 
sionaries in Turkey, so lately ravaged 
by war, say there are more good opportuni- 
ties than they can embrace, more people 
willing to hear than they can minister 
to. In the capital, however, persecution 
has been resumed by the governmental au- 
thorities in a rather violent form. The 
Rev. Dr. Koelle, of the Church Missionary 
Society, who has been occupied in translat- 
ing Christian books into the Turkish, was 
arrested in the streets, his papers were 
taken from him, and he was detained sever- 
al hours. A Turkish priest who had been 
assisting him was sentenced to death; but 
the intervention of the British ambassador 
saved his life. As soon as peace is restored 
in Afghanistan, missionaries will enter into 
that country. The war in Zululand, while 
it was destructive of mission work and 
property, has left the country less accessible 
to the missionary under civilized rule 
than under the authority of the savage 
Cetewayo. Itis to be hoped that the pres- 
ent system of government by thirteen in- 
dependent chiefs will be of short duration. 
Famine has again visited some of the in- 
terior provinces of China; but it did not 
approach in extent and severity that of the 
previous year. Both in China and India 
the missionaries have continued to receive 
inquirers, who asked to be instructed in a 
religion whose divine character has been so 
convincingly shown in the relief given the 
famine sufferers. The thousands baptized 
last year in South India have continued 
(such is the testimony of Mr. Clough, of the 
Telugu Mission) to be faithful Christians. 
The missions in Japan are yielding astonish- 
ing results. In Burmah the native Chris. 
tians have shown how aptly they have 
learned the lessons of devotion, self-reliance, 
and liberality. 

The great mission enterprises in Central 
Africa have met with some encouragement 
and borne some heavy losses. The south- 
ernmost, on Lake Nyassa, that of the Free 
Church of Scotland, has become the center 
of a respectable community of natives and 
its influence has greatly diminished the 
slave trade. The shores of the Lake have 
been explored, with a view to find a better 
site for the chief station than Livingstonia. 
The London mission at Ujiji has been 
joined by the missionaries in charge of the 
second caravan, and the third at last ac- 
counts was near the Lake. Dr. Mullens, 
the secretary of the Society, accompanied 
the latter to a point near Mpwapwa, where 
he died, and one of the missionaries at the 
Lake passed away soon after his arrival. 
The Church Missionary Society sent re-en- 
forcements to its mission on Lake Nyanza 
by way of the Nile and from Zanzibar. 
Soon after the last of them arrived at 
Mtesa’s capital the king changed his 
attitude of friendliness, and became so 
hostile at times that the missionaries would 
fain have left the country early in the year; 
but Mtesa, who was confined to his room 
by disease, and was, moreover, under the 
influence of bad advisers, would not let 
them go, although thew were times when, 
like Pharaoh, he relented and consented, 
but he repented the same day and with- 
drew his consent. He even demanded that 
they deliver up to him all their goods and 
go to work, and charged them, on the 
strength of a letter in Arabic from Dr. Kirk, 
with being impostors. He also received 
with favor some French Jesuits, and gave 











them permission to establish an opposition | of the Bishop of Tournay, the Pope inter- 


mission in his capital. Finally,the King 
allowed all but three of the missionaries to 
go ona short journey to the north. The 
English Baptists have established the base 
of their Congo mission at San Salvador; 
andthe American Board has chosen Bihe, 
on the border of Benguela, as a point for a 
great interior mission. 

The churches have contributed liberally 
for foreign missions, and have evidently 
come to regard the conversion of the world 
as a charge divinely intrusted tothem. The 
progress of this work, which has been un- 
dertaken with so much zeal, we conceive 
to be the most important chapter in the his- 


tory of the year. 
Second in importance, perhaps, to what 


has been wrought in the heathen world are 
the events affecting the Roman Catholic 
Church. Leo XIII had begun his reign in 
the previous year with the promise of car- 
rying out a scheme of reforms. He de- 
clared it to be his purpose, also, to harmo- 
nize, if possible, the differences between 
Church and state in Germany and Italy 
and Switzerland. He found, however, that 
his plans and views were strongly opposed 
by the Ultramontanes, to whose clamors he 
was compelled to yield on some points. 
But his course during the past year shows 
that he has not abandoned his liberal policy, 
but is gaining the power necessary to en- 
force it. In Italy, where many had become 
estranged from the Church by the unreason- 
ing and impotent opposition of Pius IX to 
the unification of Italy, there is now evi- 
dence of areturning affection forthe Church. 
Leo XIII, by permitting in Switzerland 
what Piux [X solemnly forbade—the election 
of priests by parishes—has brought about 
the restoration of several parishes which 
had fallen into the hands of the Old Cath- 
olics by default. The conflict in Germany, 
which is now of the mildest character, will, 
doubtless, soon cease entirely. This result 
will be due not only to a change in the 
policy of the government, but to conces- 
sions made on the part of the Vatican also. 
Negotiations, which have been broken off 
and renewed more than once, are still pend_ 
ing. Minister Falk’s successor, Herr von 
Puttkamer, has begun to undo all that had 
been done in the providing of ‘‘ simultane- 
ous” schools, in which children received 
religious instruction by teachers of their 
own denomination. The present minister 
favors confessional or denominational 
schools. He will not permit undenomina- 
tional schools to be opened. 

In France there has been something like 
a revolt from Ultramontanism. The ad- 
ministration has been undisguisedly hostile 
to the Jesuits, and the minister of public 
worship, Jules Ferry, has been endeavor- 
ing to secure the passage of a bill placing 
the schools under governmental authority 
and banishing the Jesuits as teachers. The 
clerical party has been opposing this till 
with ll its power, and several of the bish- 
ops have uttered indignant protests; but 
there has been no word of approval or dis- 
approval from the Vatican. Evangelists 
visiting various places in France have 
found the people willing and even eager 
to hear them, and the conversions to Pro- 
testantism have been numerous. Protest- 
ant congregations have sprung up in places 
hitherto entirely Roman Catholic. 

The sharpest conflict between Church and 
state during the year occurred in Belgium, 
a*small kingdom, the administration of 
which until recently was in the hands of 
the clerical party. With the access of the 
Liberal party to power, various reforms 
were determined upon, among which was the 
removal of the schools from the domination 
of the Church to that of the state. The 
new educational law, which was greeted 
with a storm of indignant protests, went 
into operation in July. Since then the 
bishops, acting in concert, have obstructed 
the working of the new system at every 
point. They threatened to excommunicate 
all Catholics who should take positions as 
teachers in the public schools, and to with- 
hold the sacraments from all parents send- 
ing their children to the obnoxious institu- 
tions, notwithstanding the law permitted 
priests to give religious instruction to 
Catholic children in these schools. In 


their bitter hostility, some of the bishops 
went so far as to denounce in violent 
In the case 


terms the constitution. 


fered and retired him, sending an adminis- 
trator into the diocese. The Cardinal 
Archbishop of Malines has asserted pos- 
itively that the Pope isin accord with the 
bishops in the course they pursued; but it 
is stated at Rome with equal positiveness 
that the Pope is not only not in accord with 
the bishops, but deeply deplores their 
violent language and proceedings. He 
charged the Nuncio at Brussels to say to 
the bishops that they must not attack the 
constitution, but defend it. His remarks 
to a company of Belgian pilgrims prove 
beyond doubt that the bishops and Pope 
have not been in accord. The Archbishop 
of Mechlin has defined papa) infallibility, 
declaring the Pope not to be infallible 
when he expresses his own ideas, or judges 
purely persona] questions, or treats as a 
private doctor questions of doctrine. When 
it is known that he did this in defense 
against the charge of disobedience in dis- 
regarding the Pope’s admonitions as to the 
educational question, there need be no 
further question as to how the Pope stands 
toward the bishops. 

There are many other facts which could 
be cited to show what sort of a policy the 
Pope is pursuing. His encyclical on the 
study of science and philosophy, which has 
been greatly misrepresented, is a striking 
evidence of his desire to bring the Church 
more in accord with the spirit of the age. 
He holds that the Church must not ignore 
true science, but must acquaint herself with 
the latest researches and results; and he 
directs that the pure philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas be taught in all the 
Church schools, as the best system, upon the 
whole, yet devised. The encyclical was 
by no means welcome to all the religious 
orders. One of the significant events oc- 
curring near the close of the year was the 
refusal of the Pope to grant the request of 
that Ultramontane Cardinal Archbishop 
Manning, of Westminster, England, for a 
coadjutor. Itis well known that the Car- 
dinal is a frequent visitor at Rome, and is 
withal a man of ambition and schemes. 
The Pope told him that he could not have a 
coadjutor unless-~he would remain in his 
diocese except for the needs of his work or 
his health. 

It is gratifying to know that, while perse- 
cution of Protestants has been continued in 
Spain, Portugal has declared full liberty 
for all religions. The oppression of Pro- 
testant dissenters in Bohemia led the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, which held its General Con- 
ference in Basle, to send an influential 
deputation to the Emperor of Austria, who 
gave orders immediately that freedom of 
domicilary worship should be granted. 

The prospects of the Old Catholic move- 
ment are not bright. As already stated, 
they are losing some of their Swiss parishes, 
and the state subvention with them; and 
are not increasing in Germany, if, indeed, 
they are not actually decreasing in numbers, 
Father Hyacinthe has established himself 
in the French capital; but he has not had a 
remarkable success thus far in resuscitating 
the Gallican Church. Dr. Ddllinger and 
Prof. Friedrich, who were estranged from 
the Old Catholic movement in Germany by 
the abolition of celibacy, appear to have 
become reconciled. 

The Reformed Church of France appears 
to be approaching a solution of it troubles 
without the aid of the government. The 
Evangelicals have held an unofficial Synod 
in Paris, at which it was decided to organ- 
ize an unofficial synodal régime, without 
abandoning the hope that the official 
synodal régime may be re-established. No 
thought existed in the Assembly of making 
concessions to the Liberals in order to bring 
abouta reunion. According to the present 
plan, the pastors will be supported, as 
in the past, by the state; but particu- 
lar synods, over which the state will 
have no control, will be organized, 
and a General Synod, also free from state 
control, will meet periodically. These 
synods in character will be similar to Con- 
gregational state associations in this coun- 
try. They will have no legal authority to 

enforce their decisions; but expect that 
these decisions will commend themselves 
by their usefulness and appropriateness, 
and thus become morally binding. 

The Clrarch of England has been less agi- 
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alism. Some Ritualists have been snubbed 
by their bishops dr by the Court of Arch- 
es; but for the most part things have gone 
on smoothly: Mr. Mackonochie, in Lon- 
don, refused to recognize the authority of 
Lord Penzance to suspend him. He could 

have been imprisoned, like Mr. Tooth; but 

the Church Association hopes to find a bet- 

ter way, and to dispossess him, with the aid! 
of a sheriff. The Ritualists have been hor- 

rified over the discovery that the body of 
the Lord Jesus Christ was stolen, in the’ 
form of a wafer, from the church in Bordes- 

ley and produced in testimony in the’ 
Court of Arches and passed about as an 

exhibit. .They have been endeavoring to’ 
have it returned to the church. The Con- 
vocations have finished, after seven years’ 
of labor, the rgvision of the rubrics of the 
Prayer Book, and presented the results to 
the Crown for approval, together with a 
bill for the action of Parliament, giving the 
Convocation power to revise the Prayer 
Book. The most important of the changes 
in the rubrics was in that on vestments, 
limiting the ornaments of a minister to 
gown or surplice, stole or scarf and hood. 
This was regarded as an important 





victory over the Ritualists. Steps 
were taken by the Committee on 
Intercommunion, nominated by the 


Lambeth Council, toward furnishing 
episcopal supervision for Father Hya- 
cinthe’s mission in Paris; but great caution 
was necessary, a8 some of the Anglican 
bishops regarded such supervision as an 
intrusion into a diocese of the Church of 
Christ, and as encouraging schism. The 
Bishop of Edinburgh, who is a member of 
the Committee, incurred inferentially the 
censure of his brother bishops in Synod 
for participating in a communion service at 
Berne with the Old Catholic bishops and 


Father Hyacinthe. 
The agitation in Scotland over the: 


heresy cases has subsided. .The Free. 
Church Assembly reviewed the appeals in 
the case of Prof. Smith, and directed the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen to try him on an: 
amended libel of one count, alleging denial | 
of the inspiration and Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy. The Presbytery, however,. 
referred the case back to the next Assembly: 
for more explicit directions. The Synod of 
the United Presbyterian Church tried and 
deposed the Rev. David Macrae for heret- 
ical views on the Westminster doctrine of 
future punishment, while at the same time 
it finally adopted the ‘‘ Declaratory State- 
ment,” giving large liberty respecting other 
doctrines of the Confession. 

Coming at last to the United States, we 
find that there has been no event among the 
churches, no religious controversy of impor- 
tance. It has been a very dull year, though 
not a year of decline. No denomination 
reports any decrease of members; but all 
the churches have added more or less to 
their numbers. The growth of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church is the most sig- 
nificant fact, perhaps, in the line of church 
development. For 1877 it returned 281,977 
communicants; for 1878, 314,367; for 1879, 
$25,000. The Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches report smaller additions than in 
some previous years. The union movement 
of a few years ago appears to have spent 
its force, although two obscure bodies—the 
Evangelical and United Mennonites—have 
become one. Some misguided men in Phil- 
adelphia have formed a new denomination, 
which they call the Methodist Church, o 
movement utterly without excuse. 

Some years ago a controversy, which be- 
came so sharp as to carry the Reformed 
(German) Church to the verge of schism, 
was carried on over certain doctrines and 
liturgical questions. In recent years the 
agitation has so nearly subsided that meas- 
ures looking to the harmonizing of the dif- 
ferences of the two parties were adopted 
by the last General Synod. The ‘‘ Peace 
Commission,” which the Synod created to 
carry out its purposes, met recently, and 
agreed upon a basisof reconciliation, which 
is given ina pastoral and which declares 
that the Heidelberg Catechism, in its 
original sense, must be faithfully adhered 
to, preached, and defended, and that no 
departure from the doctrines can be per- 
mitted. It isintended, however, that min- 
isters shal] have the same liberty of ex- 
amination of the doctrines of the Church 





tated than in many previous years by Ritu- 









which they have always enjoyéd. 
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Hews of the Werk. 


In Afghanistan the country between 
Shirpur and Cabul has been cleared of enemies. 
A suspicious movement has been noticed as 
proceeding from the Afghan frontier. Af- 
ghans in small parties are traveling to differ- 
ent parte of India. Every train for the inte- 
rior takes from twenty to forty Afghans. It is 
also thought noticeable that numbers of Arabs 
are constantly arriving at Bombay, whence 
they go to various inland cities. General 
Gough joined General Roberts without op- 
position. The latest news is that Cabul has 
been regained and that the Afghans are panic- 
stricken. 


--The steamship ‘Borussia,’ of the 
Dominion and Mississippi line, was abandoned 
at sea in a sinking condition on the 2d inst. by 
a part of her crew, ten of whom were picked 
up by the ship “‘ Mallowdale,” and landed on 
the 23rd inst. at Queenstown. There were on 
the steamer a crew of 54 and 186 passengers. 
How many of these escaped is still in doubt, 
but the rescued men have little hope that any 
besides themselves survive. 





.--In France M. de Freycinet proposes a puri- 
fication of public functionaries, plenary amnes- 
ty, the suspension of the fixity of tenure of 
judges, and a determined anti-clerical policy. 
He has constituted a new ministry, of which 
the principal feature is the fact that he re- 
places Waddington, Mangin, and Say. 


.. About 11 o’clock on Sunday night a fire 
began in the rear of a paper warehouse on 
Federal Street, Boston, whence it spread to 
Devonshire Street, causing great destruction. 
The loss is estimated at $2,500,000. Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. suffer heavily. 


.. The prevailing opinion in Buenos Ayres 
is that the war on the west coast of South 
America is practically over, as the allies are 
reported to be in a state of complete disin- 
tegration. The President of Peru has arrived 
at Panama, in flight. 


..-It is said that a compromise has been 
anofficially proposed by France, by which the 
boundary suggested by Turkey would be 
recognized in Epirus and that suggested by 
Greece in Thessaly. 


....The annual dinner of the New England 
Society was given on the 22d inst., at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Secretary Sherman, General 
Sherman, and Mr. George Augustus Sala were 
among the speakers. 


-...Tbree hundred thousand francs have 
been collected by the journalists of Paris for 
the sufferers by the Spanish floods, and one 
million has been collected by the Figaro for 
the poor of Paris. 


.-A motion was made in the United States 
Supreme Court by Senator Edmunds, on the 
22d inst., to advance upon the: calendar the 
case to test the validity of the act forbidding 
the further retirement of the so-called legal- 
tender notes. 


.. The Spanish Senate has d the bill 
for ‘the abolition of slavery in Cuba by a vote 
of 134to 14. Eight Cuban senators voted with 
the minority. No Cuban senators voted with 
the majority. 





.-On the evening of the 28th a portion of 
the bridge across the Frith of Tay was blown 
dowa, while a train from Edinburgh to Dundee 
was crossing. Two hundred Hves were proba- 
bly lost. 


....The “Aragon,” of the Great Western 
Steamship Line, running between New York 
and Bristol, is reported foundered. 


--Two hundred and eighty emigrants 
recently left Treviso and Udine, Italy, for 
this country. 


--+-At Florence nine Internationalists have 
been convicted of conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment. 

.- Russia does not conceal its intention of 
attacking Mew, and possibly Hérat, in the 
spring. 

--A thaw in Silesia has made the suffer- 
ings of the famine-stricken less intense. 


--Garfield is gaining strength in the con" 
test for the Ohio senatorship. 


----There is intense suffering among the 
refugees at Adrianople. 


..-The Blackfoot Indians in Manitoba are 
starving. 

--Hepworth Dixon is dead. 
_—_—_—_—_— 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 

Colds use the popular remedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, 6ne of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. [ts virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years, in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and 
is confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
tases. Price 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle. 








(ticura 


BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS 


the scourge of mankind.—Old metheds ef ' 
treatment and remedies a failure. 


Curicurna RESOLVENT, the Great Blood Purifier and 
Liver Stimulant, is the most searching, cleansing, and 
purifying agent of this century. It may be detected 
im the saliva, sweat, milk, biood, and urine in forty 
minutes after taking the first dose, showing that it 
has entered the circulation and been carried to every 
part of the system. It forever eradicates the virusof | 
Syphilis, Scrofula, Cancer, and Canker, those terrible | 
blood poisons that rot out the machinery of life, GR- | 
ing the body with foul corruptions. Taken internally, 
in conjunction with the external application of Cu71- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, it speedily cures Scrofulous 
Ulcers and Old Sores, Salt Rheum, Psoriasis, Tetter, 
Ringworm, Scald Head, Dandruff, and all Itching and 
Scaly Diseases of the Skin and Scalp. 


ECZEMA ON THE SCALP, 


Breast, and Limbs Cured. 


Messrs. Weexs & PotTer—Gentlemen :—I cannot re~ 
from of gratitude pm you for 


debt 
my reach the wonderful 


h: 

ao p—— which have rendered unnecessary 
further experiment , mn a remark 
ably short s of time have rid me of a loa’ me 


evo nessanry ans © courage nger tor | 
follow thetr vice—and brought the long: looked f for | 


Hyon breast, and limbs f rs A ae 

‘or five 

which tim ame Ihave _ under the cores nt of phy of phy 
Ay ° 














, of visited gulphur Gains op 
Som numbers of pens 8 medicines, all without the: { 
faintest approach to a 

Ss - 1st, last, I began an the use of CUTICURA, which: 
was immediately successful in my entirely 
e 


were in a more agere but, 
are now com I leve myself con» 
tinue the ! 
SOLVENT as directed, for its wonderful action on the 
els and cooling influence on 


ac’ 
blood. It will afford me mw yy as I have done im 
many am. to urge the icted to use these wonder- 


ful 
Yours, ete., DS tel CROWELL. 
New BepsorD, Sept. ance 


A RUNNING SORE 


Cured in One Week. 
Mesers. Werks & orn ey a pe 


running sore In one week 
her hand was well and has coos were 
Mrt¥orp, Mz., June 10th, 1878. 
og —Rentne, don’t you think these cures remark- 


CUTICURA SOAP, 


Medicinal and Toilet, 


is prepared from Curicura in a modified form and t« 
positively indispensable in the treatment of Skin and 
Scalp Diseases. We recommend it for the preserva- 
tion of the skins of infants, for gentlemen who shave 
and are troubled with tender faces, for those who - | 
desire a clean and wholesome Skin and Scalp, and for- | 
all purposes of the toflet, bath, and nursery. Its de- 
lightful and refreshing fragrance equals or surpasses. 
the finest Parisian Soaps. 


The Curicurna REMEDIES are prepared by WEEKS & (| 
Potrer, Chemists and Druggiste, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggiste. 
Price of Cuticura : small boxes, 50 cents ; large boxes, 
$1.00. RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Curicura Soap, 25; 
cents percake. By mail, 80 cents; 3 cakes, 75 cents. 

Pain and Weakness cannot.: 


COLLINs exist where they are applied. 


VOLTAIC ej ucme They vitalize, strengthen, and 
Pla TERS support Weak and Painful 
$s Parts ; cure Chronic Ailments 
and Diseases of the Liver and Kidneys; absorb 
Poisons from the Blood, and thus prevent Fever and 
Ague, Malarial and Contcgious Diseases; stimulate 
the Stomach and Digestive Organs, when placed over 
the pit of the stomach ; and prevent Dyspepsia, Bilious 
Colic, Cramps, and Pains. 
~ THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. — 


The genuine Elastic Truss 
is worn with ‘ect 












r 
Y¥. ELASTIC 
Co., 683 Breadway, New York City. 


Ff ROBINSON’S 
SURE. CURE 


(w* RHEUMATISM 


NEURALGIA. 


A) liseases arisi pure and 
virtssed state 4 ot the blood. ANTIDOTE to for SPN A. 
ll be sent by mail upon 


Wi a of —— rice, 
BiNson & ox 
Witty Dente ae” Ww. RO Ay ead AS te R. ¥. 


— CATLIN PERFECTION STUDENT LAMPS with 
nelosed Transparent Oil Reservoir; and extensible 
Library o Table Lamps, with hand- 
some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lone in three sty les—Double, Single and 
Chandelier or Bracket. e Library in two Glen 
Extensible and Non- c~ pe son, ty pd 
Nickel-Pisted. Vou 7 
purchase or make s pid a4 or bm whe bm 
teeing them, or for Circular to 
CAT LIN sere CO. 44 Gold 8t., 


THE E DEAF f HEAR 








| NEW PATTERN-FOR LADIES-RHEUM- 


ATISM ELECTRIC DISK. 

Very convenient shape ; increased pow- 
er; relieves and cures the most severe 
RHEUMATIC PAINS, Invaluable 


vanism 2 ock or in. aed 
* yu! pel 
asa skin. land 





d to 
eG 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at wiht dissolve 
this salt in ordinary wate This solutio 
* ail the Noattb-stving enalt esa 
conte. rtues of natural sea-water. while it 
Ree = ay the orsqaie impur erally et the su 
‘or sa Te by éruss' sae 


Beenéwer't and J pir A Street. N.Y. 
A WEEK. at home easily made. Cost- 
$72 f Satnttree, Address =F Co. Augusta,Me. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Ie, AUtograph Portfolios, Gold Pe Charm Pen 
el A —~¢ h Albums. Fancy Fancy 
ards, and Envelopes. 


CHRI STMAS CARDS. 


Large assortment of Prang’s and other makers, and 
other goods FA for HOLIDAY PRESENTS.” 


Visiting Cards for New Year's. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


233 BROADWAY, Opp. Post-Offies. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Wentioneve, Printers, and Manufactu ae of 
Spring-back Account Boo 
All kinds of first-class fp Stationery. wigs Pa; Paper, Desk 
e6, 


P nfo i Scra) 8, Ex) 

_ Pocket Cu poe tlory, Cards, a ee, 
oone everything in fine d sell at lowest 

. rices. Orders cut CYRUS Ht. LOUTREL. 
EW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD CARDS 


og Gunter ent and Day-schools and Kindergartens. Over 
100 kin -_ designe. Prices to suit the times. 



































ing Pa Publishers, 114 Franklin 8t., Boston, 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
L4 H.T. NT HOKY & CO., W1 Broapwar. 
4 and Frames, Albums, Photo 


eios eee e 

50 With Name, 10c. “G. A. Spring, & Walling! 
EDUCATION. 

ADDRESS MAPLEWOOD INSTI- 


pA tor Sor Young Logie. Pittsfield, Mass. Next tern 
Beard and English, 880. 


Peete t Saear it A #fApE 
E**OUR Re Hen Avens 


MUSIC, 
No. 86 Court 8t., near City HL over Bunce & Benedict’: 
Music Rooms. 


Offers great Spipeemente to students Gestrens o 
m in she various 

masts. A tem Ly 1 tad for inners. Sts 

and finis —— rs 

address the Director, nN Y Y MOLLERHAUER. 

Batne, CHERS, AMERICAN and FOR 

N, for every department of instruction, low 0) 

‘or Families, c 

I . Ce * New Bulletin mailed for mp. 

All skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 

J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
30 East i4th St., near University Place, New York. 


























une Cincinnati Wesleyan Female allege. 
Literature, guages, Science, a o00d-Ca! 

ing, and Music. Servertess ® begin a th, Feb. oth, 
Bev. ! DAVID #4. D., Presiden 





SAMI See a as ER et 
- AGENTS WANTED. 
GENTS WANTED for A TOUR 


ROUND Tht WORLD 


BY GENERAL GRANT, 3 
PREC OMerse 

Page ge authentic "i Selon ot ts Grant's 
Travels. for cirqniars, pF. a full descri 


tion of the work and extra terms ‘Eiphia, nts. Aa 
dress NATIONAL FURS SHING CO., 


“ACENTS W WANTED-675 to 8150 Per Month, 











Full of INFORMA!’ 
eaten aes =a vi 
NEEDE De sit country hen nrg homer B 


Scemiee ion 
tone talons teary Beige pri Bellere Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 
CHEAPEST BIBLES &::: Ever fyretchea a0 Agents 
voursza. ous. CASH PREMIUMS 





next the 
By zeaeen If your druggist cannot sup 





SOAP 
ONE CENT A POUND, 


ve five bars HURD'S D'S AMMONIA AND BOR. 

SOAP ta in three quarts boiling water; when thoroughly 

dissolved, add lons cold water, stir wel! 

put in a cool place for 24 hours, when you will have 
m 40 to 50 pounds of PURE WHITE SOFT SOAP. 


HURD’S 


AMMONIA AND BORAX SOAP 


is ppenqrenpaeery White and Perfectly Pure 


n be used for all p of the Laundry or the 
Toilet, "gach bar is wrap. in tinfoil, with full direc- 
tions for varied uses. 





HURD CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
149 Reade Street, New York; 
111 South Water Street, Chicago. 


EEE eee 
WANTED pe'tecrrves 
OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A SELECTION OF Qugunarep Caszs in Groat Bestain, 
France, Germany, Italy, § cpeie ,R Poland, Egypt 
America. revelation of the most celebrated 


ears. 
t tells you 





Aree oT or Chicago, Tl 





810,000 Mailed Free for 85 Cents, 
SAFETY | pron fr S $1. $10,000 will 


LAMP. Lampiiitted with our 

mM; tt with our 

PATENTED SAFE STY ATTACH- 

“AGENTS [™ MENT. oy wee any lem a, burner. 

en ipping and hea 

WANTED. Send for samples with size ot collar 

and depth of yourlamp. S, 8. Newton’s oafety 

Lamp Company, 13 West Broadway, New Yor 


Factory and Office, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A GENTS! READ THIS. 
We w pay Agents a Balary of f°81007 per od 
month and expenses, or all 
sion, to sell our new an wonderful perentions. We 

Sample Free. 
SHERMAN & CO., Maraball, Mich, 


day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to$20 ON sarens Stinson & | Coe. Portland, Me. 

a Month and expenses guaranteed to 0 Agent 

7 Outfit free. SHAW & ‘0., AUGUST. AINE. 

















$777 40 A YEAR and expenses to ‘0 Agente. ones 6 peae. 
Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Main 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Pian), 





Broadway and 11th Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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NOTICE. 
With the view of dim the chances of col- 
Maton, te steasners of this line © a specified course 


for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward Srem Quecagtews to New 
York or Boston crossing the of 5O at 43 lati 
tage, ors noting to the north of 42. Gnmattenet 

passage crossing m oO! 
60 at 42, or nothing to the north of 48. 





FROM NEW iy Hy LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
FROM NO, 40 NORTH RIVER. 
ee WEDNESDAY, January 7th, Noon. 
BATAVIA........ WEDNESDAY, January 14th, 7 4. x. 
BOTHNIA..... pk AY, January 21st, Noon. 
rotuen Gobaes cn taverapie terms. 
Steerage ti ets to and from all <a urope at 
very low 


Bowling Green. Preis GS PHANCELYN, oftice Ko. 





COOoOK’s 
GRAND EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE 


FOR THE SUMMER OF isso. 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. GRarD ET me: 


Pamphlet contataing full particulars, with specially 


Address 


‘NAL AND VACATION PARTY. 


kh specially engraved 47 of Luro will be sent free on application. 


TRAVEL BY 


THOS. cook & SON 26! BRQADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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NOTICES 


2” All commanieations for the Ed torial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

t@ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THY INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

ct?” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the pame and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith, 

5” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢@ Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


Che Independent, 
251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE INDEPENDENT FOR 1880 


AT no corresponding period of time dur 


ing the past seven years—or since the preat 
panic of 1873-—have the prospects of the IN 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its sub 


scription-list been increased so rapidly, o1 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad 
vertising been so large as at the préAent 
time. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention toour NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 

One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


$3.00 


5.00 


’ = 


7.00 


One subscription with one new sub- 
seriber, both in advance, in one re- 
MISEAMCS, .cccccccccvcce Ceccccccecce 

One subscription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
TOI ok ic cssvaccccocsvessecess 

One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
POURTGAMOD 2. 0500 sctvcccccevoscese 

One subscription with four New sub- 
scribers, all five in advance,in one 
VOUMIGRMOD. oo ives e cecccccescescasoce 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

clably with one remittance. 


8.50 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin 
aed rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the 
entire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, 


for any one to secure four new names 
—making, with his own, five in all 
—iu order to get our lowest club 
rates—viz,, $2.00 per annum. If ail 


will make this simple effort, our subscrip- 
tion-list wi]! be immensely increased dur 
ing the present year 

Ve believe we have now more clergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 





sort in America, That list has been greatly 








increased during the past year, and it 
now embraces the best-known pulpit 
orators, writers, and scholars connected 
with all the various denominations. They 
take Tue INDEPENDENT not because they 
always agree with itin every particular, 
but because it stands at the very front 
(where it always has stood) in discussing 
every living topic affecting the religious, 
social, and general welfare of the people. 
It employs the ablest writers in the world, 
and far more in number than apy other 
weekly. In order to substantiate our state 
ment, we give below a list embracing only 
the leading names among our present writ- 
and contributors. With such solid 
strength and such powerful help Tug INDE 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 


ers 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tas INDEPENDENT’. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.U., 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

Bishop A. C. COXR, D.D., LI.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., Li.b. 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D.., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jz., M.LD., 

Bishop GILBERT HAVEN, 

Rev, THOMAS K. BEECHER, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
R. H. STODDARD, ©. P. CRANCH, 
F. B. SANBORN, SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D., 
R. W. DALE, D.D., HENRY JAMES, Jzr., 
THOMAS MEFI/IAN, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Rev. DAVID SWING, Prof.C.M MEAD, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
PHILIP SCHAFTF, D.D., Mra. 8.M 6B. PIATT, 
(8. ROBINSON, D.D., RACHEL TOMEROY, 
T. W. HIGGINSON HIRAM HICH 
og. B. KLLA FARNAM 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, Prof. W. @. SUMNER, 
JRAN INGELOW, ALFRED B. STREET, 
Presa. J. PF. HURST, DD JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMFS J. JARVES Prof. W.C. WILKINSON 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” GEO, DUFFIELD, Db, 
bb. P. SHILLABER Prof. A. H. SAYCE 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, b D., 
RAY PALMER, D.D., Kev. DAVID MACRAE, 
NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Kev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIFR, 
MARY CLEMMER, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, G. R. CROOKS, D. b., 
c. N. SIMS, D.D., Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
PAULH. HAYNE, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D. 


Tus INDEPENDENT now spends more 
money, probably, in securing able con- 
tributions than any other three religious 
weeklies in America. 

Notwithstanding its unequaled adver- 
tising patronage, Ta: INDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re 
ligious newspaper in the country. Every 
copy of the paper contains 32 pages (while 
others print from 18 to 24), and each page 
is of a size considerably larger than in most 
other religious journals. 

THe INDEPENDENT has also more de- 
partments for discussing special themes, 
every week, than any other weekly news- 
paper, embracing almost everything of 
interest to the whole reading community, of 
every party and denomination, and in all 
those departments the ablest writers and 
specialists are employed. 

Our subscribers in very large numbers 
are well educated people—the active, inde 
pendent, thinking men and women of the 
times. They look to our columns not for 
dry and sleepy essays on dull and thread- 
bare topics, on which all the world are per- 
fectly agreed; but for wide-awake and vig- 
orous discussions, handled by living repre- 
sentative men and women, who are not 
afraid to express tagbe world sthrough our 
columns, their honest sentiments aud opin- 
ions—no matter whether they agree with this 
school, or that school, or with any school. 
Such men and women know where to 





fiud a cordial reception and a free platform. 
If we do not subscribe to their views or 
agree with them, for instance, in their 
| religious or political opinions, we will give 
| them achance to be heard, reserving the 
right for ourselves, equally with our sub 
scribers, to embrace or to reject their teach- 
ings. 

We believe substantially in the good, 
old-fashioned views and doctrines of the 
early New England fathers; but many good 
Christian men and women differ from us, 
and these colurmns shall treat them with no 
disrespect. 

We believe in pure gold and solid stand- 
ard silver, and that the Government as such 
—except a8 a necessary war measure— 
should have nothing whatever to do with 
furnishing to the people any other sort of 
currency. But some others—and their 
number is rapidly diminishing—believe in 
manufacturing adulterated silver, legal- 
tender greenbacks, and fiat picture prom 
ises, by the ton. 

Some people believe in free trade, and in 
opening wide our gates to let in ad libitum 
the entire products of the globe, including 
all heathendom, where labor has no quot- 
able value. But we believe in running 
this Government for our own benefit, and 
that the people here are the best and only 
competent judges as to the management of 
all these their own business affairs. 

We believe our Government should pro- 
tect all the people—including whites, blacks, 
Chinese, and Indians—in their individual 
rights as citizens, and promptly use all its 
strength, moral and physical, to secure to all 
such citizens just and equal blessings. On 
these points there are yet a few old fogies 
who disagree with us. 

And we most earnestly believe that, in 
the interests of morality, to urge no other or 
higher motive, it is time that the Govern- 
ment, backed up by the people, declared 
war against polygamy, and that for every 
violation of the law against that detestable 
nuisance and abominable immorality, by 
which the nation is now disgraced, the 
severest penalties should be immediately 
imposed. 

As to Southern matters, we will say 
plainly that we are in favor of peace and 
harmony throughout the nation-—North, 
South, East, and West. And we also say 
that we are in favor of freedom at the polls, 
the protection of every citizen in his rights 
at the ballot-box, and in an honest eount of 
the results; and, as much as we love peace, 
we are in favor of war if again necessary in 
order to protect the people in these their 
just rights, without which we have no 
freedom of any value or worthy of the 
name, 

As to politics, we are in decided sympa- 
thy with the Republican party, as we 
always have been; but we will not be 
silenced in our condemnation of all Re- 
publican rings and their ripg-masters, in 
Congress and elsewhere, who have been 
und are now plotting and planning to 
promote their own personal and private 
ends, rather than the best interests of the 
people. Once in office, we believe that 
men should attend to their duty, and not 
squander away their time, which is pot 
their own, in forever grinding their own 
axes; and to this end we firmly believe in 
civil service reform, under such stringent 
rules and regulations as will give us good 
men for public servants, and enable us—so 
long as they do their duty—to keep them in 
office in spite of presidential or party inter- 
ferences. 

We shall mention only one other matter. 
Wethink we have, from the beginning of our 
national history, treated the Indian tribes, 
as a whole, most abominably. We have 
boldly robbed them of their lands, broken 
our solemn treaties with them, cheated 
them in trade, and murdered them; and we 
have defended the vagabond white plunder- 
ers who steal their horses, burn their huts, 
take possession of their valuable hunting and 
agricultural grounds, their mineral lands, 
and their littleand their all of personal prop- 
erty. Such treatment of any ten white citi- 
zens in New York or Massachusetts would 
and should cause a general rebellion. We 
have no more right, in violation of a treaty or 
of the Golden Rule, to take away or destroy 
the property of the humble Indian than of 
William H. Vanderbilt, Senator Blaine, or 








Secretary Evarts. It is monstrous wicked- 
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ness thus to do, or to apologize for others in 
so doing. Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
but such monumental evidence of total de- 
pravity should shock every sane man in the 
country, from President Hayes down to the 
luost obscure voter in the smallest country 
village. 

We expect to make some mistakes 
during the coming year, as we have in the 
past; but not in standing still or going to 
sleep. In all our work we shall try to 
do better in serving the Master than ever 
before. With special thanks to the thou- 
sands who are sending us kind words at 
this season of the world’s joy, we most sin- 
cerely wish every reader and friend of 
THE INDEPENDENT a Happy New Year! 





WHAT WE PROPOSE. 


WE sometimes boast a little in these col- 
umus; but it is not of what we do, but 
what our friends do. We are very glad 
that during the past year we have been able 
to gather so remarkable a corps of writers 
for THE INDEPENDENT. The best scholars 
in America, the most accomplished literary 
workers, have helped us, and our pages 
have not lacked a wide variety of able dis- 
cussions of the greatest themes before the 
Church and the nation. Even in pure lit- 
erature, in poetry and story, our pages 
have carried as rich a freight as any of the 
great magazines. No quarterly has pre- 
sented so full a discussion of any great 
theme the past year as President Woolsey’s 
work on Socialism, published in these col- 
umns; and when, a few weeks ago, that 
queen of American story-tellers, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, gathered a volume of her 
tales, it appeared that more than half of 
them had been taken from Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. 

We expect that our distinguished con- 
tributors of the past years, re-enforced by 
others, here and abroad, will do even better 
by our readers this year thar last. They 
will suit all cultivated tastes. And first— 
remembering that this is primarily a relig- 
ious journal, and that the interests of 
Christ’s Church stand first, and that practi- 
cal piety and sound thinking must go hand 
in hand—we intend to continue through the 
year a series of sermons and addresses from 
the very ablest writers and preachers. We 
shall confine ourselves to no one preacher, 
but shall seek what appears to be of special 
and striking value, no matter by whom, 
and shall not ignore here the relations of 
philosophy and science to religion. We 
shall continue the current series to their end 
of Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures, 
reported verbatim, and Dr. Howard Crosby’s 
Yale Lectures on Preaching, both of which 
are very highly appreciated. We shall 
find room in this series not only for purely 
religious addresses, but now and then for 
other lectures, by men prominent as teach- 
ers or scholars, who speak on themes of 
deep import. We shall seek especially 
for articles on practical and experiment- 
al religion—the hardest of all to find 
of a bigh quality—from such writers as 
Bishop Simpson, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, New 
man Hall, Dr. Ray Palmer, Rev. George F. 
Pentecost, and many others; and on the re- 
lation of religion to philosophy and criti- 
cism, in which class of subjects we expect 
contributions from President Porter, of 
Yale, Professor F. L. Patton, of Chicago, 
President Fairchild, of Oberlin, Professor 
Bowne, of Boston, and Professor Simon 
Newcomb, of Washington, the latter of 
whom will offer a series of criticisms upon 
Spencer's Philosophy, in which he, as a 
scientific man, is not a believer, On the 
general subject of the reconciliation of the 
Bible with science we expect to publish a 
number of important studies of Genesis, by 
Pres. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, and 
expositions of their views on evolution by 
Professor Dana, of New Haven, and Profess- 
or Atwater, of Princeton. Edward Everett 
Hale intends to prepare for us a number of 
articles on ‘‘ Next your Hand,” full of sug- 
gestions to ministers. Professor W. C. 
Wilkinson will also write on some import- 
ant homiletic themes. Bishop Coxe’s article 
of this week is in the line of others he pro- 
on “ Topics of the Times,” in which, 
among other things, he will pay his respects 
to those who think they can make the na- 
tion Christian by amending the Constitu- 





tion. Our two old editors, Dr. Bacon 
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and Dr. Storrs, will, as they can, employ 
their. pens in the service of our readers; the 
former, perhaps, especially on the ‘‘Lessons 
of the Growth of Catholicism,” and the 
latter on various public and religious and 
especially denominational topics. In this 
latter line we hope that Prof. E. D. Morris, 
of Lane Seminary, will write on the state of 
theological opinion in the Presbyterian 
Church; and that the very lively topic 
among the Methodists of their itinerancy will 
be discussed in these columns by some of 
their most influential men, such as Drs. C. N. 
Sims, Thos. O. Summers, of the M. E. 
Church, South, G. R. Crooks, Daniel Curry, 
and others. In view of the movement be- 
gun by laymen in Brooklyn for sucha mod- 
ification of the present system as will per- 
mit, where it is requisite, long pastorates, 
and the probable introduction of the ques- 
tion in the approaching General Confer- 
ence, we desire that both sides of this ex- 
tremely important matter should be dis- 
cussed in our columns with the utmost 
freedom. Our writers are so many that we 
can here mention but a few of them; but 
we now hope that Bishop Gilbert Haven’s 
health will allow him to prepare the articles 
on “Faith against Latitudinarianism” 
which he has contemplated. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, of Oxford University, will give the 
result of his studies on the Sitcs of the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, who has made a special study of 
the temperance question, intends to write 
on that subject, including the matter of 
beer and other malt liquors. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, Dr. D. D. Whedon, 
President Woolsey, Chancellor Howard 
Crosby, and very many other able leaders of 
religious thought will, as special topics of 
religious and other interest arise, treat of 
them in these columns. 

We have given precedence to the relig- 
ious side of THe INDEPENDENT, because we 
value that most. We wish the paper first 
to be conservative in the essentials of the 
Christian faith and revelation, while full of 
charity toward all variations of thought 
which do not deny the Master. But our 
readers know that we do not fail to discuss 
social and political questions. On these 
subjects very many different writers will 
contribute, as occasion calls. Thus we hope 
to hear from more than one of the leading 
Maine statesmen on the unfortunate difti- 
culty in that state. We expect that Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry, of Richmond, will write on 
“The Negro Problem” and ‘The Past 
and Future of the South,” and that Joseph 
Cook will, in special articles, apart from his 
Iectures, give the results of studies on the 
spot of the Mormon and Chinese questions. 
As we this week give great space to the 
Indian question, discussed by Secretary 
Schurz, ‘‘Standing Bear,” and “H. H.,” 
our readers may expect that other public 
topics, as they arise, shall receive adeguate 
attention. ‘The letters of our Washington 
correspondent, Mary Clemmer, will as 
freely and fearlessly discuss public men 
and movements this year as in the years 
before. 

Mary Clemmer’s name connects public 
affairs with what may be called pure liter- 
ature. In this department we have some- 
thing to promise for the future above the 
past. 

Wewish our readers to get all the ad- 
vantage that comes from our discontinu- 
ance of the premium system, as well as 
from our reduced rates for new subscrip- 
tions. Our ‘‘premium page” becoming 
obsolete, we shall give up its space, 
with some considerable additional labor and 
expense, to our department of ‘‘ Young and 
Old” for the family. Our readers may ex- 
pect more stories—not for children only, 
but for the older members of the family. 
Accordingly, we this week put there, on 
page 26, our New Year's story, by: Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, thus making 
room in the first part of the paper for a 
greater variety of miscellaneous contribu- 
tions. We shall follow it in successive 
numbers by tales by all our best writers— 
we make no exception—and shall add such 
other features as shall make this .depart- 
ment a source of interest, profit, and amuse- 
ment in the household. 

Further than this, in the department of 
pure literature, we know not what our 
readers can ask above what we have already 
given them. Our poets, our essayists, our 





literateurs, who can be induced to write for 
any periodical, write and will write for THE 
INDEPENDENT. We mean that the year 
shall allow no notable exception. What 
more can we do? 

There are certain departments to which 
we shall devote special attention, The 
subject cf an improved spelling is now 
occ: pying the thought of our best scholars. 
Our new font of phonetic type will be em- 
ployed to print articles from Professors 
March, Whitney, Toy, Drs. Trumbull, 
Haldeman, and other of our most noted 
philologists, here and abroad. If there be 
one critic whom we know of better quali- 
fied than any other to review a volume of 
poetry or a Sanskrit grammar, we shall 
employ him to doit. There are no more 
able specialists in America or Europe 
than those who write our departments of 
*‘ Sanitary,” ‘‘ Science,” and ‘‘ Biblical Re- 
search.” For regular writers in them we 
go to England and Germany, as well as to 
America. Upon our departments of Mis- 
sionary and Religious Intelligence we shall 
continue to expend great attention and la- 
bor, making them the most complete and 
thorough to be found in the English lan- 
guage. Wemean that the man whoreads 
THe INDEPENDENT carefully shall neces- 
sarily be an intelligent and educated 
man, familiar with all the advance 
made by religion, culture, investigation, 
andthought. Weshall fail in many things, 
perhaps; but we shall attempt all that we 
can, with the advantage of all our experi- 
ence and means. 

Now, reader, and especially new reader, 
we want you for our friend. We shall do 
the best we can for you. We shall not 
please you always. We would not, if we 
could. We shall try in these editorial 
columns to tell you the truth as we see 
it, not as you see it. If we are wrong, 
bear with us. Judge us, and see if we do 
not try to be thoroughly loyal to the truth. 
We mean to be fair, above all things; fair 
to every opponent, in religion or politics. 
Then we mean to speak our fair opinions 
without any hesitation. Next to unfair- 
ness, we detest indifference. We expect to 
express as many opinions in these columns 
as we write paragraphs. We do not want 
to be colorless. There rests upon us a deep 
responsibility, as a public teacher, to have 
these opinions right, and we will, asking 
divine help, give to that object our best 
thought; but, when formed, these opinions 
shall be spoken. That paper will be the 
best which expresses the most opinions and 
gives the best reasons for them. We wish 
that best paper to be Tue INDEPENDENT. 





EDMUND SPENSER AND THE 
SPELLING REFORM. 


“Ir chaunst—eternall God that chaunce did guide”— 


as he guides even the smallest act, that we 
had just been reading in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene,” sweetest and most dainty verse 
that was ever writin English, the story of 
the three fierce fosters that suddenly at- 
tacked Prince Arthur’s good squire Timias 
at the crossing of the ford, and we had 
been meditating unsuspiciously on the hap- 
py changes—may happier be in store!l— 
that have come over the outward form of 
our dear English tongue, 
“ eterne in mutabilitie, 

And by succession made perpetuall, 

Transferréd oft, and chaungédd diversiie,” 
when we were made aware of a fiercer blow 
struck at us by a greater Foster, senator 
and lately acting Vice-President of the 
United States. He wrote: 
To THE EpiTor oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

Enclosed please find nine dollars for Tar 
INDEPENDENT for three years, with Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary, according to the offer in your 
columns. 

I have taken the paper for several years, 
and every number has contained matter both 
interesting and valuable to me. Still, I had 
made up my mind to stop my subscription at 
the end of this year, for a reason that to me 
was very satisfactory. That reason was the 


publication of articles now and then in what I. 


believe some persons are pleased to style “‘the 
reformed mode of spelling the English lan- 
guage.” It is a barbarism which I cannot 
tolerate. It is so offensive to me that I 
dislike to have in my hands,or even in my 
house, any book, document, or paper what- 
ever of that abominable character. It is in. 
conceivable to me how men of ordinary intel- 








ligence and fair character, morally, with any 
love for their native land or their native lan- 
guage, should be guilty of thus mutilating 
their mother-tongue. But for what I have 
seen I should have said it was impossible. It 
is, however, manifestly quite unsafe to set 
bounds to human depravity. Theold Romans, 
it is said, affixed no penalty to the crime of 
parricide, not imagining that the act would 
ever be committed. Subsequent events 
showed ¢bat they thought too well of human 
nature. 

In former days cropping and branding was 
among the penalties for clipping and debasing 
the coin of the realm. Clipping and debasing 
our noble native language is an offense by no 
means less heinous; and, though I would not 
subject its perpetrators to corporeal mutila- 
tion, I would place them in the pillory of an 
enlightened public opinion, and so compel 
them to bearthe weight of its just indignation. 

There is so much that is good and valuable 
in your paper that I have, on the whole, con- 
cluded to continue it. I can tear out the 
columns that come in clipped and debased 
English, and so escape their contamination. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. F. 8. Fosrzr. 

Norwica, Coxn., Dec. 23rd, 1879. 

Is it wonder that, as we in our search for 
an English spelling that should tell the 
truth of the word it clothes were met by so 
fierce a buffet from our new foe and old 
friend, we recall how Timias was with- 
stood: 


“ and still the foster with his long 
Him kept from landing at his wishéd will.” 


Were we doomed to meet the fate of the 
carl on whom another knight 
“ Flercely advaunst his valorous right arme, 

And him so sore smott with his yron mace 


That groveling to the ground he fell and fild his 
place ?” 


But we gather courage. When we look on 
the wearisome and useless labor of educa- 
tion forced upon children that they may 
learn all the shocking falsehoods of the 
last century’s misspelling, 

“ All dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee” 
in which our living language has yet fos- 
silized 

“the utmost yssew of his owne decay ;” 


and when we remember that the spelling 
now sacred to so many is but one stage in 
the changes that have taken place before 
and after Spenser, and is no more sacred or 
true than those which have gone before, we 
are encouraged to seek the new reforma- 
tion, hard though the task be, remember- 
ing that 
“Each goodly thing is hardest to beginne.”’ 


We are not surprised that many, like 
Senator Foster, are attached to the old. 


“To ch ge love ca l 
knight."’ 


To him the old, which he loves, has been 
better, 
“And wonder of antiquity long stopt his speach.” 





is reproch to warlike 


Tous the change seems right, and, there- 
fore, not impossible, as it does to our most 
respected foe; 
“* But neither god of love nor god of skye 

Can doe,’ said she, ‘that which cannot be conne.’ 


‘Things oft impossible,’ quoth be, ‘seeme, ere be- 
gonne.’” 


This correction of our spelling, it seems to 
us, will not prove such an evil as is feared. 
The thing itself, the true substance, the 
word really pronounced, £n,,eins the same, 
and is better dressed in its new form and 
fashion. 


“ The substaunce is not chaungd nor alteréd, 
But th’ only forme and outward fashién ; 
For every substaunce is conditionéd 
. To chaunge her hew, and sundry formes to doa, 
Meet for her temper and complexién: 
For formes are variable and decay 
By course of kinde and by occasién,” 


Far be it from us, however, to discourage 
the zeal of the champions of the spelling 
which they fondly imagine to be venerable 
and good; 
“ But you, faire sir, be not herewith dismaid, 

But constant keepe the way in which ye stand ; 

Which were it not that we are els delaid 

With hard adventure which we have in hand,” 
we might join in batile on the side which 
has some of our sympathy but none of our 
judgment. 





THE narrow escape from a bloody riot 
at Baugor, upon the attempt of Governor 
Garcelon to remove arms and ammunition 
from the state arsenal in that city to Augusta, 
where the legislature of Maine is soon to con- 
vene, ought to teach His Excellency that the 
people are terribly in earnest in resisting the 
great fraud to which he is « party and from 
which he hopes to profit. 





° ° 
Editorial Motes. 

Tue World says that its total receipts for 
subscriptions to its weekly edition during three 
days last week were as stated below. We 
respectfully ask our neighbor to look at the 
figures for subscriptions to Taz INDEPENDENT, 


for the sare period, which we ‘place side by 
side with those of The World. 








December The World. The Independent, 
23 $1,181 47 1,633 89 
23 946 00 997 33 
% 1,213 00 1,398 53 
Total.... $3,290 47 $4,029 75 


We have no objections to make a similar state- 
ment with The World of cash receipts for sub- 
scriptions for each day since the Mth of De 
cember, up to and including Saturday, the 
third day of January. We believe our re- 
spected neighbor in such a statement would 
show much larger receipts than any other 
weekly journal in this country, secular or re- 
ligious, and then, if it can be honestly shown 
that Taz INDEPENDENT has beaten Zhe World, 
we ought to be satisfied. We are ready to make 
the figures, with the understanding that a rep- 
resentative of each paper shall be permitted to 
look at the books of the other before publica- 
tion, in order carefully to verify the figures. 
The above comparative statement, tt should 
be understood, does not include the cash 
receipts for advertising in either paper during 
the special period mentioned. 


Ex-SenaTor MORRILL, of Maine, in a tem- 
perate and yet very pointed letter addressed to 
Governor Garcelon, reminds His Excellency 
that the sixty-eight thousand citizens of that 
state who voted against him at the last elec- 
tion believe that a gross wrong has been com- 
mitted against the rights of the majority by 
the manner in which His Excellency and his 
council have counted the votes for members 
of the two houses of the legislature. The 
Ex-Senator calls the attention of His Excellency 
to that provision of the Constitution which 
authorizes him to require the opinion of the 
supreme judicial court of the state on “ im- 
portant questions of law” and upon “solemn 
oceasions,”” and expresses the earnest hope 
that His Excellency will promptly exercise 
the power, and obtain from the supreme 
judicial tribunal of the state a decision 
in respect to the “important questions of 
law’’ involved in.the recent counting of the 
votes. If Governor Garcelon is an honest 
man, if he has any prudence and discretion, 
if he sincerely believes that he has acted ac- 
cording to law, and if he is not, with others, 
a conspirator against the will of the majority, 
he will act upon the suggestion of ex-Senator 
Morrill. The opinion of the Supreme Court 
would be so authoritative that, if against the 
Republicans, they would unhesitatingly esub- 
mit to it; and if against the Democratic and 
Greenback fusioniste, they would not dare to 
defy it. Nothing but wicked and fraudulent 
partisanship will prevent Governor Garcelon 
from adopting so simple and reasonable « 
remedy. 


Tue constitution of Maine authorizes each 
house of the legislature to judge of the elec- 
tions Gud qualifications of its own members. 
The organization of each house must in the 
outset be effected by those persons who have 
received certificates of election from the gov- 
ernor and his council. As the consequence of 
the great fraud which has just been committed, 
the Democrats and the Greenbackers will have 
the majority in both houses of the legislature. 
This, however, does not exclude the right of 
those who were elected bythe people, and 
counted out in this way, to seek a redress for 
the injustice at the hands of each house of the 
legislature. This right, under the forms of 
law, remains, and it should be exercised 
with the utmost intensity and persist- 
ence of purpose. Every Republican whom 
Governor Garcelon and his council] have con- 
spired to cheat out of his office should contest 
the question and compel a judgment upon it, 
It is possible that among the Democrats and 
Greenbackers in each houseof the legislature 
there are enough decent men who, by acting 
with the Republicans, will defeat this enormous 
frand and give effect to the willof the voters, 
as expressed at the ballot-box. This is now 
the only remedy, unless there be a resort to 
actual force, which would, of course, be rev- 
olutionary. All men are more or lese affected 
by public sentiment, and it is to be hoped that 
the indignation in Maine and the universal 
denunciation of this infamous plot throughout 
the country will lead the Democrats and Green- 
backers of that state to call a halt and abandon 
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the iniquitous programme of cheating the 
people. They certainly will do so unless they 
are both knaves and fools. 


WE always regard it asa bad sign when the 
newspapers begin to discuss the availability of 
this or that judge for a political office. The 
probability is that the judge himself is secretly 
seeking the office. In some cases his own 
action leaves no doubt that he is the virtual 
inspirer of such discussion. Chief-Justice 
Chase, though clothed with the highest judi- 
cial honor possible in this country, neverthe- 
less wanted to be President, and very seriously 
compromised his dignity by this foolish pas- 
sion. It is well known that Chief-J udge Church, 
of the Court of Appeals of this state, is not 
content to be a judge. For several years he 
has among the Democrats been a sort of stand- 
ing candidate either for governor of this state 
or for President of the United States, constaut- 
ly hoping that the Democrats would nominate 
him for one or the other of these offices. He 
has taken special pains to have his party know 
that he is ready and willing, whenever the 
right time should come. Senator Davis, when 
he was one of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, betrayed the same 
passion; and now Mr, Justice Field, of the 
same Court, originally appointed as a Republic- 
an, but for several years past generally recog- 
nized as @ Democrat, seems to be casting his 
wishful eyes toward the Presidency. We have 
no doubt, from various indications, that, if 
worst comes to worst, he would be very willing 
to accommodate the Democratic party with a 
candidate All this is simply bad—bad in taste, 
and bad fn morals, and bad for the judiciary 
of this country. 


Tue Book of Discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church, chapter 3, section 6, contains the 
following provision: “It may happen, how- 
ever, that, in consequence of a report, which 
does not fully amount to a general rumor, as 
just described, a slandered individual may re- 
quest a judicial investigation, which it may be 
the duty of the judicatory to institute.” Dr. 
Van Dyke, availing himself of this provision, 
sent a written request to the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn, at its meeting of last week, in which 
he assumed to bea ‘‘slandered individual,” 
and asked the Presbytery to institute a 
“judicial investigation” in his case. He 
further informed the Presbytery that until 
euch investigation was had he would take no 
part whatever in its proceedings, and that if 
the Presbytery should decline to comply with 
his request we would deem it his “‘ duty in an 
orderly way to retire from all connection with 
the Presbytery.” This is really a singular 
episode in the history of this Brooklyn case. 
The case began with criminal charges against 
Dr. Talmage, and of these he has been ac- 
quitted by his own Presbytery and by the 
Synod of Long Island. And now Dr. Van 
Dyke appears upon the scene, not as an 
accuser, taking the responsibility of the posi- 
tion, but as a petitioner for ‘‘ a judicial in- 
vestigation” of his own conduct. The Presby- 
tery has just got through with one very foolish 
and costly trial, and good sense dictates that 
it should not rashly plunge into another. The 
sentiment of the Church would be outraged by 
keeping up this unprofitable and causeless 
agitation. 


Tus evidence we presented in reply to 
The Observer, as to the teaching in our colleges 
of the doctrine of evolution, man’s physical 
structure being no exception to the law, has 
been received about as we expected. The 
more decent and intelligent religious papers 
generally treat the subject fairly; those of the 
baser sort, like The Christian Intelligencer rave. 
We are especially pleased to see that The Pres- 
byterian, which is extremely conservative, but 
means to be honest, is getting its eyes a little 
wider open than when it lately trusted to The 
Central Presbyterian, and it gives, with a sus- 
pense of judgment and an acknowledgment 
that we have partly proved our case, a very 
fair abstracts of our evidence. The Interior, 
now the strongest Presbyterian paper in the 
country, recognizes that we have shown that 
in most of the colleges mentioned the theory 
is not regarded ‘‘as a scientific or theological 
heresy,” and that it is employed in instruction. 
It then proceeds, after stating its own belicf, 
that che creation of man occupied only “‘the 
brief time which eny plain reader would infer 
from reading the text,’”’ to give its opinion of 
those who make a belief in evolution incon- 
sistent with belief in the Bible. 

‘But if any one shall say to us, ‘ You must 
maintain your present understanding of the 
text, or renounce your faith in Christ,’ we will 
indignantly answer: ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan. Thou savorest not the things that be 
of God, but the things that be of man.’ We 
have had enough of this miserable business of 
staking the Gospel of Christ on the toss of a 
scientific copper. If any opponent of Chris- 
tianity should come to us and prove to us that 
God occupied a million of years in shaping and 
animating the dust of the und, we should 
merely turn to him and : ‘Well, what of 
it? He has not told us how he did it, nor how 
‘ong the time was that heemployed.” . . , 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


So far from loosening the foundations of the 
fortress, these theories do not even drive 
in the outer line of theological pickets, and it 
is a gross injustiee, not to say worse, for the 
defenders of Christianity to tell these young 
college students, who are under evolutionistic 
instruction, that our foundations are suspi- 
cious and unreliable. We do not hold our title 
to immortality and to the ious truths of 
the Gospel by any such feeble tenure.”’ 


This is magnificently said. The Northern 
Christian Advocate, a paper exceptionally well 
informed on scientific matters, seéssour point 
clearly and agrees with us, It says: 


‘It is not alone the atheistic biologist who 
affirms that the theory of evolution precludes 
the idea of ‘creation at all, in any sense in 
which the word has ever been understood.’ 
He is joined by theologians who say precisely 
the same thing. It is somewhat suggestive 
to see these extremes meet—the scientist who 
is infidel in theology joining hands with the 
theologian who is iufidel in science. It is 
doubtful whose work will be most effective 
in undermining faith in the Word of God. 
The Observer very well represents the theolo- 
gians to whom we refer. The inter- 

retation of Scripture bas already been great- 
y modified to harmonize it with the ascer- 
tained facts of science, and Christianity has 
lost nothing, but, rather, gained in power 
by all the changes which have taken 
place 5 and it might, perhaps, gain still more 
f theologians would address themselves to the 
great problems of scriptural interpretation 
forced upon honest inquiring minds by the 
apparent conflict between science and revela- 
tion, rather than stand up solely in defense of 
traditional belief. It cannot be disputed that 
ae are waiting for the light that will place 
revelation in perfect harmony with the scien- 
tific theories which they feel compelled to be- 
lieve. What, then, if a hundred Christian 
naturalists believe in and teach evolution? 
Are they not Christian still? Their faith only 
proves that if others reject the Gospel, it is 
not because their science proves it false. 
What if they do believe that ‘man, so far as 
his physical structure is concerned, was evolved 
from irrational animals?’ Cannot evolved man 
be created man? Can he not sin, fall, and be 
redeemed ?”’ 

It is precisely this on which we have insisted, 
though we fear we have not said it so well. 

Oruner religious papers have treated this sub- 
ject much more unfairly. Of course, The 
Observer is one of them. It makes absolutely no 
reply toa single one of our points of fact, ex- 
cept that, with a vague reference to a page 
which has nothing on the subject in a book by 
Dr. McCosh, written over twenty years ago, it 
falsely asserts that ‘“‘we have it over his own 
name, in black and white, that Dr. McCosh 
does not believe it.” The Observer knows per- 
fectly well what is Dr. McC€osh’s position, and 
misrepresents it. It evidently has no idea 
what are the theories of evolution. This is ite 
chief point : 

‘(Tae INDEPENDENT charges us with ‘try- 

ing to shove students over the precipice of in- 
fidelity.” How can you shove a man over a 
precipice after he has plunged head first and 
dashed out what brains he had on the rocks 
below ? Whoever has adopted these false teach- 
ings is skeptical already, as Tat INDEPENDENT 
itself asserts when it says that holding its doc- 
trine of the origin of man, it must doubt the 
biblical account of his fall to be history. But 
that testimony of God by Moses is the staple 
on which depends the whole chain of man’s 
history from creation to completed redemp- 
tion. Pull out that staple and the scheme 
falls.” 
The Interior properly calls such talk ‘‘miserable 
business.’’ The Christian Intellegencer is simply 
childish in itsrage. It attempts not aword of 
reply, declares us ‘anti-Christian and skep- 
tical,’’ says that all we want in discussing the 
matteris to get advertised by other papers, 
and it urges all religious papers henceforth 
never to mention THe INDEPENDENT, and 
promises itself never to do it again. We do 
not need any “advertising” it can give us, 
nor would it hurt us. We confess some sur- 
prise at the comment of The Congregationalist. 
It evidently a@@mot take pains to understand 
what was our statement. It even makes Tyn- 
dall an authority against us, as if the impass- 
able chasm he sees between physical attributes 
and mental activities forbade him to believe 
that man’s physical structure has comethrough 
evolution. Tyndall not an evolutionist! It 
thinks it very ‘‘unhandsome ”’ in us to assume 
“to know better than the presidents of our 
colleges what their instructors believe and 
teach.”» We make no such claim. We only 
know the facts and tell them. If we state 
what is false, will The Congregationalist indicate 
wherein? That is the only fair answer. But 
that it cannot do. Says the Southbridge (Mass. ) 
Journal : 

‘We happen to know of our own knowledge 
that in three colleges which The Observer cites 
the scientific professors believe in the heinous 
(?) hypothesis, and let the pupils know of it, 
too.” 

Everybody knows it that cares toknow. The 
Nation, speaking of evolution, says : 

* That the philosophy of this question is in- 
compatible with much that is unthinkingly 
held to be clear, vital, and sacred in human 
belief is perfectly well understood.’’ 

“ Unthinkingly held.’ Yes, by The Observer and 
other unthinking papers and people. 


.... The Lower House of the Maine legisla- 
ture consist of 157 members, of whom, ac 





cording to the counting of Governor Garcelon 
and his council, 78 are fusionists and 73 are 
Republicans. If there are three honest fusion- 
ists who would vote with the Republicans, 


the attempted fraud against the people might 
be checked. Are there not at least three such 
men? : 


..-Speaker Randall anticipates that the 
next Presidential election will show double 
returns from several of the states. If so, this 
will give Congress a chance to manipulate the 
matter under the present system of counting 
the electoral votes. The sending of bogus 
returns to the President of the Senate ought to 
be made a crime, to be severely punished. 

.-.-No more premiums. 
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Sooruine anD HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known “4 s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


THgRsg are hundreds of churches in the small 
towns and villages throughout the United States 
and Canada for which pipe organs would be pur- 
chased if it was generally known that really 
good and beautiful instrumenis of this class 
could be had for $300 to $500 or more. 

The established mutation of Mesers. 
Hook & Hastings, of Boston, is a guaranty 
that they would always give a superior organ, 
whatever ite size may be; and there are many 
in all parts of the country who will testify to 
the usefulness and excellence of the small 
pipe organ which of late years has become a 
specialty of manufacture by this firm. 

Some classes of their small organs are 
adapted to parlors. The demand for lor 

ipe organs is increasing. The Mesers. Hook & 

astings are furnishing many instruments for 
private music-rooms. Any of our readers who 
may feel interested in this subject would do 
well to send for catalogues and information, 
and we will answer for it that they will be 
cheerfully and promptly given; and, further, 
that any business transactions that they may 
have with our Boston friends will be a source 
of pleasure and we hope of mutual profit. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA COMPANY 
TO WEBER. 
New York, December, 1879. 

Dear Mr. Weber:—Before leaving New York, 
we wish to express to you our appreciation of 
the many courtesies you have shown us, and 
to thank you for the magnificent pianos you 
have placed at our disposal during our stay 
here. They meet not only every demand 
required by an artist, but are such models of 
excellence that we must express our 
ment at finding combined in one instrument so 
much sympathetic sweetness of tone, great 
power, and singing quality. These together 
make the Weber pi he choice of artists 
and are considered by us unequaled. 
Atwtna VaLierta, Annie Louise Caky, 
Evoenre La Biaca®, Italo CAMPANINT, 
Antonio F. Gatass1, Guiseprr Det Puente, 
Luter ARDITI, Gennaro Bisaccia, 
Francesca Runcto, Josepa Davin, 
ANTONIO ARAMBURO, MME. ADA ADINI, 
Me. Rostati, FRank DE RIALP. 


MINING STOCKS. 

Tue Lewiston stock is now, we understand, 
nearly all taken up, and the accounts from the 
mine are of so satisfactory a nature that those 
interested look for higher prices and that the 
company will commence paying dividends very 
soon. 

The new company, the Julian, has also 
been personally inspected by Mr. Sand, of the 
firm of Messrs. Sand, Hamilton & Co., of No. 
2 Nassau Street, through whom the stock is 
now being offered. His own observations, 
combined with the extremely favorable reports 
of R. H. Stretch, Dr. Henry Degroot, and 
Isaac M. Taylor, all experts of high ability 
and unquestioned integrity, are a sufficient 
guaranty to recommend the investment to the 
public. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 

A NUMBER of reputable citizens have com- 
bined in organizing an institution called ‘‘ The 
Mutual Benefit Association of New York,” 
and have elected as president of the same Mr. 
Edward Barr, iron merchant, of 78 John St. 
The membership, it is stated, is fixed at 500 in 
each class. The directors embrace the names 
of Theodore F. Vail, Simeon B. Chittenden, 
Jr., J. Theo. Baldwin, Wm. B. Daland, and 
Henry C. Robinson, and others equally well 
known. advertisementin another column. 


Sr. Nicnoias Horet, Broadway. First- 
class in al) its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsw , central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


Easy boots, of superior Rt for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


CHRISTMAS! !!— Great Howrmar 
Grrts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upwerd and 
constitute a very choice present. F. 
Warrman & Sox, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


A New Health Almanac and Annual of 
Phrenology for —_ will 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DINNER 
Tue other day we ty eo into Haviland & 
Co.’s Warerooms, at Barclay Street, and 
among the many tempting productions in 
Faience and Porcelain they have on exhibition 
not the least interesting are some advance 
specimens of the already famous dinner serv- 
Finis prest frm leengaged in making for the 
White House. Judging by the pieces already 
completed, this dinner service, for beauty of 
and general excellence of workman- 
ship, will be among the most notable ever 
ae tie bn) London a prea ge! 
ve an escription a ° 
which is give heseuth 3 a ii 
“The soup-plate is modeled from the Kalmia 
flower, the mountain laurel. It is the flower 
with its natural base, instead of its circular 
base, and the decoration of this series will be 
es eee strong ut a embracing 
m-bake, crab, green turtle, o palmetto, 
cabbage, maize, potato, » ete. The fish 
series is headed by a platter, the decoration of 
which is a magnificent shad, gilled iv a golden 
net. The ions are the black bass in a 
swift-running stream, the blue-fish chasing a 
rgy, a brook pike, two fresh-water lobsters 
ghting, the pompano, and other fish. The 
— series embraces a number of admirable 
esigns and the whole service is a master- 
piece of art.” 


GOOD HOTELS. 

Hore. accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business or for 
pleasure. ‘‘Just where to go”’ is what every 
man wants to know, when he leaves home 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York City, is a very pcpular 
resort, because the attendance there is prompt 
and satisfactory. The charges are reasonable 
and the ménage complete. Try it. Families 
can live better for less money at the Grand 
Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. eful to see that Grand Union 
Hotel is on the sign where you enter. 


Wuat shall I sleep on? The Woven Wire 
Mattress, of course. That is the answer that 
should be given to the above all-important 
question. The Woven Wire is a mattress that 
stands in the very front rank and has been 
thoroughly tested, and is remarkable for its 
ease and comfort, its cleanliness, its perfect 
noiselessness, its durability, its adaptahflity to 
the form of the body, and elasticity. Full in- 
formation will be furnished free by addressing 
“ Hartford’? Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
Box 148, Hartford, Conn. 


innit: once 

FoLLowine is a copy of a telegram received 
last week from the Superintendent of the 
Green Mountain Gold Mining Co.: 

“* GREENVILLE, CaL., Dec. 234, 1879. 
“H. C. Bowe, President : 

‘Lower tunnel g ahead satisfactorily. 
Ore av in upper tunnel. Mills 
running arly and producing about fom 
hundred dollars per day. 

“C. G. Roperrs, Sup’t.”” 


BUDD’S DISPLAY. 

GENTLEMEN will find an attractive line of 
novelties in men’s wear at Budd’s, corner 
Broadway and 24th 8t., and ladies also who 
would gain the appreciation of their male 
friends can find no better place in which to 
select a holiday present. Goods of recent im- 
portation have just been opened and the store 
presents an unusually fine appearance. 

_—_ rr 


ROGERS’S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 

A SIMPLE and effective remedy is the best to 
use in all cases and, taken in season, often 

revents serious consequences. Everybody 

nows what magnesia is; or, if they don’t 
know, they are aware that it is something very 
simple. To insure its being unadulterated, 
however, Mesers. A. Rogers Sons, of this city, 
have put it up dry in powders, in handy pack: 
ages, for the convenience of travelers, and 
will send it to any address. It corrects all 
affections arising from a disordered stomach 
and is the best possible remedy for the trifling 
complaints of children. 














INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 

a and life-sustaining 

ro . Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ons, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
if resulting from gem com- 





laints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., rietors, 
Kew York. Sold by all druggists. — 
G 


A COMMITTEE from the Farmers’ Clubof the 
American Institute have visited Speer’s Vine- 
yards and Wine-Cellars, and they report that 
the Port Grape Wine of Alfred Speer, of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, is the most reliable wine to 
be obtained, and is now being used by phy- 
sicians who are the most choice in the selec- 
tion of wines for convalescent patients. The 
principal hospitals in New York have adopted 
this wine. Speer’s salesrooms are at 34 War- 
ren Street 


A RATTLESNAEE’S BITE. 

THE quick venom of the rattlesnake has not 
killed so many people as the more insidious 
but deadly poisons found in the air of foul 
rooms. The aeration of the blood by the 
lungs becomes impossible sometimes, and the 


failing health, wing Weakness, and loss of 
ite are h of approaching death. 
‘or such cases Hi jitters are the potent and 


all-powerful remedy to drive all fevers out of 


rr 
“THE CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE 
WORLD.” 


Kidney 
offered in vain $1,000 to any doctor who would 
rid him of ft. 
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From the Rockport (Ind.) Banner: ‘‘ There 
is no medicine in the world hich has gained 
such fame as St. Jacos’s Or. This is, how- 
ever, not in the least astonishing, when we 
consider ite truly wonderful cura ve wers. 
Mr. F. Rodenberg, of Grandview, called at our 
office last week and related the following cir- 
cumstance: ‘I suffered with Rheumatism for 
over six years. Consulted many physicans and 
tried hundreds of remdies ; but without avail. 
Having seen 8r. Jacon’s Om advertised in 

our paper and heard of some most astonish- 
ng cures, I sent to Rockport for a bottle of 
the On, and used it according to directions. 
The relief I felt was almost ‘electric.’ I got 
better at once, and now there is not a trace of 
Rheumatism left in my body.’”’ 





AFTER TESTING the best Parisian Cosmetics, 
pe | following is elicited from a favorite 
ist: 
“Messrs. CHAMPLIN & Co., Buffalo, N Y.: 
“Dear Sirs:—I have given the ‘ Liquid 
Pearl’ a fair trial, and find it a superior cos- 
metic for the skin ; and I conscientiously 
recommend it to all my friends. 
“ Yours, traly, Fanny JANAUSCHER.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











COLGATE’S by the tastefal and -~e 
CASHMERE | 207 ‘echerche ot oe 
BOUQUET | tresses COLGaTE 
& CO. on each package 
oP | See eee 
HANFORD’S 

NONE SUCH rowoes 
POWDER 

IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Pees Hea any re Na 
ene on — oo the ! Most rE 4 


so that you 
twelve or thirteen ow ase wjil be Figdearea et 


oe aa 


~~ A” ‘an 
& TILFO Ne ny and 2ist Bier Bene mt 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 





solicited. 
try will have the best attention. 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 


ESTABLISHED 1621. 


BEN EDICT RROTHERS, 


FINE WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


SUITABLE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


697 BROADWAY, 
Near 4th Street, New York. 








facturers of 





CONFECTIONS. 


Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts., N. Y¥.5 
Fulton St., opp. Pierrepont, Breoklyn. 
TRY THEM! 








Boxes of Painting and Drawing Materials 
FOR PRESENTS. 


TILES, PLAQUMeryta” PANELS, 
and ether Articles for Decoration. 


GREAT VARIETY OF DESIGNS FOR COPIES. 


Reduced price-list sent free. Mail orders prom 
attended to. omy 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


138@ BROADWAY, NEAR 37th STREET, 


ELEGANT HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Jewelry, Cameos, Ocral, Fine Mosaics, 
Venetian Wares, Mirrors, Mores, etc., 


Pictures, Tables, and Girendeaux. 
Italian Fancy Geods in Great Variety. 


Open Evenings during the Holidays. 


OLIVIER] & BENNETT, 


Opposite Grace Church, § 791 BROADWAY. 
IMPROVE YOUR LONG 
EVENINGS, 


MAKE MONEY, 
AND 


Beautify Your Homes. 


Q UROLL SA 


Wiu pay ior itseit in a week. 
















of Treadle Scroll Saws, the HOLLY. a) ‘ 
LESTER, DEXTER, FLEETWOOD, etc., and a a at 
manufacturers’ prices. Send for my large “ill 
poe FS ATANE 
the mont Somplerejopeayatun for phen! enercen fs 
phy 9 © ga ering Machine, P 


JOHN WILKINSON, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
77 State Street, Chicage. 


JOHN or aad Bes 
Decorative Peiatee and 
Decorations f 


sired 





t for MAW & CO.’8 GEOMETRI ‘OSA 
wat MAT ES PAVEMENTS, and roa, MoaaG 
rr W: ‘all Decorations, 
123 and 125 8. 11th St., PHILA ELPHIA. 





THE LITTLE COBBLER. 







and wax. Sent by 
cents. Agents wanted. 





40 Cortlandt 8t.. 8 Y WP-O. box 2548). 








THE CENTENNIAL INCUBATOR. 

Another season's endorsement by such leading fanciers as W. T. Todd, Ver. 
milion, Ohio; P. Williams, Taunton, Mass.; James M. Lambing, Parker's 
Landing, Pa; G. 0. Erown, Brooklandville, Md.; E.R. Spaulding, Jaffrhy, N. 
E.; F. H. Corbin, Newington, Conn., and dozens of others. 

_ The only machine for the farmer, fancier, or amateur. It is simple and 
not likely to get out of order. It is perfectly safe, being entirely of galvan- 
zed tron and copper, elegantly finished, and a handsome article of furnt- 
ture. It is neat and compact, occupying but little space. It makes no more 


smoke than an 





ordinary 
to look at it. And it will hatch from 80 to 100 per cent. of the eggs. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, "swtsccrtcs tom 


table-lamp. You never have to get up in the night 


Bex 223, Bye: Rye, Ps ¥. 





HEALTHY r FOOD. 


Choice 
Canned 














Fruits. 





Preserves and Jellies 


A SPECIALTY. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS OR LETTER LETTERS OF INQUIRY TO 


BOGLE & LYLES, Importers and Dealers in Grocers’ Sundries, 


Irish 
Oat 
Meal. 


ASK FOR THE B. AND L. BRAND. 


—_ | ror AR EERE ROMY, oe 
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Weekly Barket Review. 


‘For the week ending Friday, Deo. 20th, 1879.) 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......14 @20 
Bantos, Choice to Best...... seeel6 @20 
PORE. ccc ccccccccccce ove cecccccese 4 @27 
MEDEA... cccccccccccccccccccdevcee 2% @27 
MaPRORMI.0.0 0 ccccccccccccesce coccse 16 @2 
TANGER... 0c ccccccccscscccccosoesce 16 @18 
TEA. 
PIR vine socccccc.ceesceseoteoces ++-80 @50 
Wott HgseR.......cccccee coccccccces 28 @80 
English Breakfast.............+2-+++ 30 @% 
Uncolored Japan..........seeseeeees 30 @55 
Oolong....... Wiedscondckeccbas b400s 22 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 8I@ 9 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf........0.ccccccece 10 @ 10} 
Craghed......ccccccccccccce — @ 10 
POWGNGEE. . . 0 ccd scicccedss 92@ 12 
CRATE ATI, 9 60040 2020000000008 9@ 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 9@ 
Steam Refined A.......... 82@ 8} 
Extra C........+.+ Cosccce S3@ 8} 
Yatirow.—Coffee C...........eseeee 8@ Sf 
Other grades........ ooeee H@ MH 
MOLASSES. 
Cua, Grocery Grades .........0+-+++ nominal], 
‘* Boiling Grades ..............- 28 @30 
New Cusaemm, New Crop, Fancy....— @50 
“ “ Good.. “e @48 


FISH.—We quote: No. 2 Shore at $7.50; 
Medium No. 8, $5.25; Codfish, George’s, 
$6 per qtl.; Grand Bank, $4.50@$4 62}. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.30@1.40; Washington’s $1.80@$1.40; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s $1.20; other brands, $1.10@$1.15; 
Liverpool Ground 65 cents; Mediterranean 
80 per bushel; Inagua 85; Lisbon 22@25; 
and Cadiz 25, all less 24 per cent. cash. 


—————— rr 
GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES.— We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 54@6} for Pearl. 





FLOUR, 
Sour Extras.............200. $8 80 @ $5 75 
I Dicndiewdasdesssconseenecees 480@ 52% 
BrmperFee......ccccccccccccccces 550 @ 5 85 
State Extra Brands........... 610@ 62 
State Fancy Brands........... 62 @ 640 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 610 @ 6 25 
Minnesota Clear.............. 660@ 715 
Minnesota Straight............ 675 @ 7% 
Minnesota Patents............ 740@ 925 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 6200@ 635 


Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O.,and Mich. 675 @ 7 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Superfine... 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 6 20 @ 6 85 


White Wheat Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 675 @ 710 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 72% @ 730 
St. Louis Single Extras.... ... 67 @ 715 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 723 @ 74 
St. Louis Triple...........+... 7H @ 840 
Extra Brands....... 6 75 715 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 770 g 9 % 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 67 @ 715 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 6 75 @ 7.20 
City Mills, for Europe battcees 6 15 6 20 

SOUTHERN FLOUR. 
NT os in auineineeie na ediiemn aia $4 55 @ $5 20 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 5 35 6 80 
ie BR ay eT 6 80 8 25 

RYE FLOUR 
béeeseceepodoocsiabece ved $5 25 @ $5 85 
Pennsylvania .............+-++ 500@ 535 
CORN MEAL 

WeGtetl ...0 cccccccccccccccces $2 75 @ $3 15 
Brand Rercccesdeecésrueke 8300@ 335 
DIE Scccsateocsdcseces ——@ 315 





Park Place, New York. 
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PORK. 
Mess, New..... Tt? ft . 40k 64 $12 50 @$12 7% 
Extra Prime......... Gopegeced’s 10 00 @ 10 50 
Wally. .....asveds eS ee 13 00 @ 13 50 
BACON 
Westerns... Wap ...0 dot S 60508 +. -87 2% @$7 70 
OR Fo cdcoccsctoccopeseses rest 7130 @7% 
CUT MEATS 
NE TNUIR. . nc cucemesnberhed —10 @— 103 
Smoked Shoulders .............. —6 @ 64 
Smoked Strips.............-. 1 — 7@Q— 8 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs............- $7 80 @— — 
CEE ssaceseccceqnaceeeqeemnnsens 77% @7 80 
Refirea pe eecesccoscoceesscoesese 8 00 @ 8 40 
WOOL. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 





BUTTER, 


State, Creamery, fair to choice ., ..28 @36 
Btate, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. . . @29 


Btate, tubs, MATIOE sc. ec cccccccccccces 9 @20 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 28 @36 
Western, Dairy. choice to fancy....... 21 (@2% 
Western, Factory, fair to good........15 @22 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy.............++++- 18 @13 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 11 @12 
Pree SS ie ORIEL 93@1 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 11 @124 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 6 @12 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 25 @26 
State and Pennsylvania rrr eri ity 22 
Western and Canadian............... aks 
POTATOES. 

TS ETAL LELLL LY PELE $1 75 @2 00 
PeCTIES. 0.000 coccescescccccvcenge 1 00 @1 25 
State Rose. ......0bdessevobel bie oo 1 50 @2 00 


FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 
Apples, Winter,mixed lots,per bbl 1 50 
Apples, Baldwins, choice, per bbl. 2 ! 
Apples, Greenings............... 2 
“oe Jersey, fair to good, 


@3@ - 


@S 
wo- 
3 


=. Jersey, fancy....... 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 








faney, _~ Peet RES 72 @ 8 00 
Cranberries, C: pe, common @70 
to good, per bbl... ......... 
onnkeetee cs Cape Cod, sound, 
light colored...........+ .606+- 5 00 @ 6 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State..............+.- 7 @ 84 
Apples, Western Lis oadsbbedbediadets 7 
Apples,Southern.......+.++-eeeeeeees 
Peaches, Peeled...........0ssseeeeeee 9 @18 
Peaches, Unpeeled.............++++++ 
Blackberries .....0.2 sccccccccccvccens 9 @10 
PLUME... . 22-0000 veer eee ceereeeeees 16 @I18 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per My 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, oy 70 p.c. 69 00@70 00 
3.40 ** 51 00@52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(DB, 24D 106.) .0cccrcccccessccce 58 00@54 00 


Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime......... 00 
Li Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 B85 00 


= Bone Flour ........ 36 00(@38 00 
SN wc nnseese 84 00@36 50 
a Ground Bone....... 81 00@383 50 
a Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
Cham COTTA, ..0cccccccrcccce 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00,220 00 
* dissolved, high grade...... 25 0028 00 
German Potash Salts ood Nee.) ton.... 15 00@18 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 30@ 8 00 
ar of Potash (60 p. ), per 
BOND sabes sveddeccvccssves 2 2 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per100lbs, 4 4 50 
Dried ge 40 5 00 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............-. 85 00 











DAVID W. LEWIS &-CO., 


85 Broad Street, 

Corner Sours WILuiaM Street, New Yor, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


PRS ey  P made on arrival of here 
t of sales promptly. goods 





___ DAV. - LEWIS & OO., 8 Broad 8t., B. ¥. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"7RStincing Prtsoe ie. tks Sor Begiavare 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 





WMeMNRiseseccccciccscescccence —@il 
Po 05 0 p.0nn.0008200c bspeces 10 @— 

Wiccbecdhevedeces onseesresenees 1 7% 1 
White Kidney ........ sevesESe oe a 
Red eeeee SOOO eee e eee —_> am 1 
BENE. 0 6.000b0 cscs edccccccccccece 180 @1 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Chosson’s Celebrated Kid Gloves, Evening 
and Street Colorings, 2 to 10 Buttons. 
Dogskin, Castor, Buck, and Driving Gloves 
of every style. Plush-Lined, Dogskin, 
Cloth and Lilk, Kid and Wool Mittens. 
Fur Gloves, Gauntlets, Collars, Silk and 
Rabbit Hair Wristlets, etc., etc. 


Broadway, cor. (9th Street, 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods; London 
Style Neckwear; Robes de Chambre, 
Smoking Jackets, French Cardigans, Silk 
Muffiers and Handkerchiefs, Dress Shirts, 
etc., etc. 


Broadway, cor, [9th Street, 


——————— 
Financial. 


THE NATIONAL BANES AND EX- 
CHANGE. 


Prior to the war, under the old system 
of state bank notes, the average cost of 
currency exchange between the East and 
the West and between the North and the 
South was for several years from one-half 
to one and a half per cent. on all the goods 
transferred from one section to the other 
andon all the payments made therefor. 
That is to say, a hundred dollars held in 
Chicago would pay only from ninety-eight 
dollars and fifty cents to ninety-nine fifty 
on a debt due in New York City. At 
times the rate of exchange was much 
higher, sometimes as high as three or four 
percent. This imposed a very severe tax 
upon trade, which, of course, always fell 
upon the paying party. 

If we suppose the average rate of ex 
change to be one per cent., and the values 
transferred in a single year to be $4,000,000,- 
000, the yearly cost of exchange would be 
$40,000,000; and at the rate of one and a 
half per cent. it would amount to $60,000,- 
000. Let us suppose the domestic com- 
merce of the country to be equal to $10,- 
000,000,000, which will ere long be the 
fact, if it is not so now, and,if the rate of 
exchange were one per cent., it would cost 
$100,000,000 under the old system of bank- 
notes to turn uncurrent money into current 
funds at the place of payment; and at the 
rate of one and a half per cent. the cost 
would be $150,000,000. This would be an 
enormous tax upon trade. 

The older men of this generation can 
readily remember how this system worked 
before the war, especially in the days of 
** wild-cat” banks, that issued notes under 
state laws, with no uniformity of legisla- 
tion in the several states on the subject, and 
with most defective banking legislation in 
many of *he states, particularly in the 
West and South. They can make the con- 
trast between the diverse kinds of paper 
money then circulating among the people— 
some of it good, some of it bad, and none 
of it equally good everywhere—and the 
national bank currency of the present day, 
which is made not only absolutely safe to 
the note-holder by the guaranty of the Gov- 
ernment, but also possesses uniform value 
in all parts of the country. These older men 
recollect the cost of exchange and the annual 
tax thereby imposed on trade, and even 
upon travel, besides the large losses resulting 
from the frequent failure of state banks 
to pay their debts. Now, however, there is 
nota dollar to be paid anywhere to turn 
poor money into good. Not a note of any 
national bank has ever failed to be paid, 
or can fail unless the Government itself be- 


comes bankrupt. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Is it, then, best to change the present sys- 
tem? Is it best to destroy the national 
banks, to deprive them of their currency 
powers, as proposed by some, and thus 
withdraw their main inducement for being 
national, and, as the necessary consequence, 
go back to the old system of state banks 
organized under and regulated by the laws 
of thirty-eight different states? This isa 
question that very much more concerns the 
people than it does the banks. He who 
answers it in the affirmative or adopts any 
theory that would in practical effect lead to 
the result can hardly be supposed to under- 
stand the full meaning of his answer. The 
simple truth is that the country never had 
so good a banking system as the present 
one, and no other country on the globe ever 
furnished its equal, taken as a whole. 
This is the judgment of our most experi- 
enced financiers. Secretary Sherman, in 
his recent report, sums up the advantages 
of the national system, as follows: 


“The advantages of this system over 
any system of banks hitherto devised are 
that their circulating notes are secured be- 
yond peradventure of loss; they are of 
universal credit in the country wherever 
issued; they are more perfectly protected 
from counterfeiting; they equalize ex- 
changes between distant parts of the coun- 
try; they are promptly redeemed on de- 
mand at one common place; the banks are 
subject to a strict and vigilant surveillance 
by independent officers of the Government; 
their condition is frequently made known 
to the public; and they contribute a very 
large percentage of their profits in the way 
of taxes.” 


Every one of these particular statements 
is according to the facts, and well does 
Secretary Sherman say that such a system 
‘* may fairly appeal for the confidence and 
support of Congress.” It is a matter of 
surprise that even the most blatant dema- 
gogism, whether in Congress or out of it, 
can be bad enough or bold enough to make 
war upon the national banks and seek their 
destruction. Unlike the legal-tender note, 
they are the great financial product of 
the war that has entailed no evils and 
been marked only by benefits. They have 
all the best properties of sound and safe 
banks, with the added one of being national 
in the laws which regulate them and in the 
guaranty which secures their note circula- 
tion. 

THE VIEW OF THE LONDON 

“ECONOMIST.” 


THe London Economist, in a recent arti- 
cle, speaks as follows in regard to the idea 
of an international conference on the silver 
question : 

‘‘It is now announced that the Govern- 
ment of the United States has ascertained 
that there is no hope of Germany consent- 
ing to take part in a second international 
silver conference. The project has, there- 
fore, been abandoned, and in this we see 
nothing to regret. All attempts to fix an 
invariable and fictitious ratio between silver 
and gold must inevitably fail, and the 
efforts of a conference to arrive at such an 
impossible solution of the silver question 
might interfere with the action of the nat- 
ural forces, which, sooner or later, will 
work out a remedy. Not improbably this 
second failure of the United States to bring 
about international action will lead to 
a revision of the law under which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is compelled 
to coin monthly not less than £400,000 in 
silver dollars. It is found impossible to 
put these coins in circulation, and, as 
there is no hope of silve being rehabil- 
itated by joint action of the Powers, the 
absurdity of coining money which nobody 
will take must become apparent. Should 
this coinage be discontinued, the market 
supply of the metal will, of course, be in- 
creased.” 

The United States may as well give up 
the theory of a monetary conference on the 
silver question, as the means of solving tha 
problem in this country. The great na- 
tions of Europe preferto watch and wait, 
and let the people of the United 
States carry out their own policy. The 
London Economist thinks that the con- 
tinued coinage of silver dollars, when 
the people do not practically want them, 
would be stupidly absurd. Yet, to all ap- 
pearances, this is just the absurdity which is 
likely to be practiced by the present Con- 

gress. We see at present no signs that 
Congress has the wisdom which the Econo- 
mist assumes for it. By and by this wis- 
dom will come; but probably not until 
after the next Presidential election. The 








politicians in Congress are too busy with 





President-making to deal wisely with the 
financial question. The leaders in both 
parties, with but few exceptions, seem 
alike disposed to dodge the whole subject. 
——————— 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS. 


OrFicers of banks, capitalists, and busi- 
ness men, in every section of the country, 
particularly all those who watch our nation- 
al progress or have direct financial connec- 
tions with New York, should notice care- 
fully the statements of the national banks, 
published elsewhere in this paper. .The 
facts presented show conclusively that 
these institutions are managed on conserv- 
ative business principles, that their stock 
is steadily increasing in value, and that they 
are worthy of all confidence. 

The following important figures from 
these statements show in round numbers 


the condition of these institutions: 

THE NATIONAL are THE STATE OF NEW 
GI MINIIEN: so cart accoccboceensecccascscéoccse $800,000 
Loans and GisCOUDUE, . 2.000000 e0+ee00 2,300,000 
Gurplas. .....ccccecee ddccocdecgevedsocsectessc. 956,000 
Dem emeras eppenes -gaceceepessepencqueencnce 8,296,000 
THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
Capital stock... ... ...c-ceceeesssseeceest-eeeeee $800,000 
Loans and GisGOUnts.. .... 66.05 eneee. cen, eee 628,000 
vesddcccccecncanscsescscenssetssecenscesse 108,000 
DaPealOs. ..cacscenctyreannadeyeccags gt etna eens 1,141,000 

THE CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Orgel OE Tn. 55.50 cidceetEbeSceccceseecct $1,000,000 
Loans and GiscOunts. ........cercsececeseecces 4,439,000 
RIE. a: I. headechotictihee ntirntlieted 191.000 
BI ccoccccccocseccnsnseecssnenoonenseccces 5,532,000 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANKING 
ASSOCIATION. 

Capital stock... .... ce. -0e-sec-++sceessccessesees 88,000,000 
Loans and discounts........... CB cee bedcodte 10,080,000 
INN Bisbee dds ch bids oseccocesionetncons 717,000 
I scacccscetconsacnsneatie éunsnscneesess 12,925,000 





Deposits...... Sadkddcaheies aban bene dgdee testes 16,963,000 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 

Capttel StoOR... 02. cccccvccceccecccccccocccscee $300,000 

Loans and discounts... .........-..-+-++--see0s 10,502,000 

WAP PNUS. ...0.02sccccccccccccecccccccccscsccceses 3,062,000 

BORIS... 0.0...0.00000000 cccccceveces coccccccoces 13,920,000 


IIE anieccconstecasevarnasesensteia $600,000 
Loans and Giscounts.................. ese eeeee 1,258,000 
GIDE, 2 cccscssccnccccscccseccccescceccecsccces 463,000 
Weposits.. oo... .0desecdvevdcercovecceocveced -» 2,660,000 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
GI hehe was ccccnsecscodecs voeveveres $5,000,000 
Loans and GiscOunts. ........ccccccccsececcses 11,554,000 
BUPPINB. 200 cvrcccreccncccccccccececcesccccocces 1,301,000 
DepaGhts........ccccccscoccccrccesenccsesseccoces 10,878,000 
THE MARINE NATIONAL BANK. 
Gapltad GtQOK......0.cvccecessscereccesecssessees $400,000 
Loans and discounts. ...............ceeeeceeeees 2,344,000 
RS SSE Re ee eS eee ae 141,000 
DOpOstes. ..0000.0.0+--eccecreesecseneoosessses ese 8,551,000 
THE BOWBRY NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock... ......-.cecseececcesseeseeeeeeees $250,000 
Loans and discounts. ...........cceceeeeseceeees 1,116,000 
DeOpORB0e. .....00-.0200-cevcccccccccvecccececcssee’ 1,052,000 
THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock... ...........0cceeceneeeeeees .. $1,000,000 
Loans and discounts. ............ceee cceesecees 2,750,000 
GHAI GIID. «occ cocc ccccccccqerccacevagorenescaccense 192,000 
TOPOGIS....... cocodoscecccdoccderchescocdoccvedece 3,340,000 


Capital stock edevdbeeseed 





Loans and discounts 
Surplus......... 
Deposits.............-. 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock. ............6ccccceeeeeee  eeeeeee 
Ce GRIGG, 2.000 poccccgvesccngenesecese 6,520,000 
BUT YOOB. .....-ccccccccccsccccccevccscccececccaces 463,000 
DOPOGNES. 00.0. ccccdccccccccccccecseccccccocccsccccs 8,331,000 
THE THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital tock... ....-.0++-scesseesscereseeeecers $1,000,000 
Loans and discounts... ...........6. 666 ceeceeee 5,474,000 
BUrpPlus.........ccceeegeedececdercsecetecrsocceves 177,000 
Deposits. ..........d0-. veces. + tie. ++. deeeee+..4 7,022,000 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock. .........-scceeeeeeeees occ. dase. 
Loans and discounts. ........... .-seecesseevees 1,739,000 
Surplus... ....eecececeeccceeceeesaelbeepene saves 87,500 
WOPOGts.....0..c..ccccccoccccceee oggegenagqoncgnn 2,421,000 
THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
Capital stock. .........--eecccecesdeesapecseeeees $500,000 
Loans and discounts ° 2,604,000 
BUPPlUs...... 2... .cscccogecessces-eebece@ecccccess 230,000 
Deposits. .....g..cccercddecceseWecestbeccecccess 4,309,000 
THE METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock...... Bc 0c MilMoccccccccccscccccs $3,000,000 
Loans and discounts..... eccce 9,611,000 
Surplus. .. ....-c0s0+- 0-000 Reccoceees-cvcccecces 985,000 


De potts ....- 0-0-0 ewnne coweneeccecccee 
THE NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 


Capital stock.........- a 

Loans and discounts. ..........0.ececeeeeeesse 3,975,000 

BUrplus ......- over caseseserseccececesecsedecess 1,255,000 

Deposits . .. on - snceeeg- sere pescaceceteceeseness 4,068,000 
THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANE. 

dullatctemmontias Se 

1,520,000 

804,000 

- 2,800,000 
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THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


Capital ebeahs. .200:2j00crcccccccecsoccccccccocess $500,000 
Loans and discounts.............-.0..ss00se08- 2,243,000 
Be POEB. 2.0 6s ccccconcvecccces cccescocccsccsoccte 171,000 
ON ia , cvvccssdicdocesoccsssededlecteciscode 8,084,000 
THE NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
CORI oc cco abrocececevegecscopsescanaces $200,000 
Loans and discounts..........4...--sseeeeeeeee 979,000 
PE nconcedsoceudenscesqesencerccoogeseoress 66,000 
I ccccccccceccececssarengesooepescqagocens 1,136,000 





THE SIXTH NATIQNAL BANK. 





NN I ic canninnet-cer-sincatinungéaien $200,000 
Loans and discounts. inal 362,000 
I 48,000 
ee 917,000 
THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
CetRED Cis ive oo cBedbitibedderdecisecticcs $1,000,000 
Loans and discounts. ......... 2.200.260. ccceeee 2,485,000 
QUT PORS.... ccc cccccccccdccdescsecscsdcscccccsoses 215,000 
SAE ehh Fado ke Beiccde recccsasbstsbied 3,896,000 
SALDNT NICHOLAS NATIONAL BANK. 
Capital stock... .......ccccsccessseccsescoccserss $500.000 
Loans and discounts... ... 2.2... ..cccceeeceees 1,724,500 
(Rear gr A a Or eT 141,500 
DepesteGs U54...kieh decks...ij..25.8%.5 Di 2,162,500 
THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
GARR CROs cco ccccccecacscccqoepepecapggeoss $250,000 
OR OE ie vc cccceccecccncccsccccose 616.000 
GER co cccccccccs nese panes tocccecccccagecepes 80,000 
Deposits... ...ceccececseeesesccceeecsereeceesees 727,500 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Gaga GOOG ce che coe cdscocccdocsecocccsedci des $1,500,000 
Loans and discounts................6.cccceees 8,770,000 
BUMPER. oo cccrceccccccccessccsccccccccscceseces 654.500 
Deposits... 8,773,000 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
continued quict in nearly all branches of 
wholesale trade, while values have re- 
mained steady, except in some few cases, 
where they continue on the upward turn. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port for the weck 
was as follows: general merchandise im- 
ports, including dry goods, $8,590,830; pro- 
duce exports, $8,554,865. 

The total imports since January 1st were 
$340,099,713, against $282,955,864 for the 
same period last year and $316,261,640 in 
1877. : 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist were $346,491,874, against $341,- 
128,200 for the corresponding period last 
year and $289,965, 129 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 


NationaL Bank. — WHEN IT MAY TAKE 
Mortoace.—A national bank may take a 
mortgage of real estate, executed in good 
faith,.to secure pre-existing indebtedness; 
and it makes no difference that when the 
mortgage is executed the note evidencing 
the indebtedness is taken up and a new one 
given for its amount and an agreement 
made for periodical renewals. The debt is 
the same, though it be evidenced from time 
to time by different notes. Semblz, that 
neither the mortgagor nor those claiming 
under him can avoid a mortgage given toa 
national bank to secure a loan, on the 
ground of want of power in the bank to 
take it. Vermont Sup. Ct , January Term, 
1879. Howard National Bank of Burling- 
ton». Loomis. Opinion by Powers, J. 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.— BONA-FIDE 
Horcper.—FAtLure oF CONSIDERATION.— 
Defendant subscribed for certain corporate 
stock, to be paid for in installments. One 
installment he paid in cash. For the second 
one he gave his promissory note. After 
this note was due it was transferred for 
value to plaintiff. Thereafter, on default 
of payment of further installments, defend- 
ant’s stock was declared forfeited. The 
stock was the only consideration for the 
note. Held, that plaintiff was entitled to 
recover onthe note. Thesettled rule is that 
no equity arising after the transfer of an 
overdue note can affect the holder, and that 
he takes with the transfer all the rights of the 
indorser.—2 Parsons on N. & B. 28: Ship- 
man vs. Robbins, 10 iowa, 208; Wilson rr, 
Savings Bank, 45 Penn. St. 488: Baxter rs. 
Little, 6 Metc. 7. Even such equitv must 
prow out of and be connected with the 
note.—Long re, Rhawn, Fx’r, 75 Penn. St. 
198. Towa Sun. Ct., Oct. 28th, 1979, 
Whittaker rs. Kuhn. Opinion by Seevers, J. 


THE MONEY MARKET. has been 
more active and at times 1-16 per cent. per 


day and interest was paid forcall loans, The 


ruling rates were 6 to 7 per cent, om stocks 
and 4 to 6 per cent. on Government bonds. 
The Secretary of the Treasury ‘began on 
Monday of the present week to anticipate 
withgut rebate the January interest on the 
publie debt, Mercantile paper was in 
good: demand. We quote first-class en- 
dorsed notes of short date at 5} to 6 
per cent, ; four months, 5} to 6 per cent. ; 
and good single names, four to six months, 
at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consol © 


| strong and Closed at 97} to 97H Cuscd 


States bonds were strong end a fraction 


. 
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higher. 
irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
weak, closing on Saturday at 4.81§ for 
60 days and 4.83§ for demand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying } discount, selling par@} discount; 
Charleston firmer, buying }@5-16 discount, 
selling 4 discount to par; New Orleans, 
commercial 2.50@3 per 1,000 discount, 
bank 1.50 per 1,000 discount; St. Louis, 
1.50 per 1,000 discount; Chicago, 1.25 per 
1,000 discount; Boston, 10c. per 1,000 dis- 
count. 

SILVER.—A dispatch from Washington 
says that, on account of the scarcity of 
legal-tender notes, the Treasury will’ soon 
begin paying out silver certificates. At 
present the silver locked upin the Treasury 
forms no part of thecurrency. The bullion 
value of the 4124-grain silver dollar is now 
$0.8778. We quote: 


American railway securities were 


Buying. Selling. 


OP GB cases soccuccvctdcccceerdseences 118% 119% 
SR i vicncccrcuniecactannsnacatie Te BUlg 
Halves and Quarters............ccccecsees 90%, par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................+5+ Whe par. 


GOLD.—The specie importations at this 
port for the week ending December 26th 
foot up $110,814, of which $32,996 was 
gold and $77,818 silver. The total from 
January ist to date is $83,854,128, including 
$74,215,215 gold and $9,638,913 silver. 


STOCK MARKET.—The week opened 
with an active speculation, and the market 
was strong in the early dealings and prices 
advanced 4 to 4 per cent. On Thursday 
there was considerable pressure to sell, and 
nearly all the improvement of Monday was 
lost, and the market was dull and unsettled 
until near the end of the week, when there 
was an active demand for nearly all the 
leading shares and the highest prices of the 
week was made in the final dealings. 

The Lake Shore Railroad Company will 
pay off on Jan. ist, 1880, bonds of the 
Cleveland, Painesville, and Ashtabula Rail- 
road Company, amounting to $894,000. 
After this the Lake Shore will have no 
more bonds to pay off until 1882, when 
$200,000 Buffalo and Erie bonds and $3,- 
150,000 old Lake Shore bonds fall due. 

Mr. W. C. Wickham, vice-president of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com 
pany, has given notice that the Company 
will on and after the Ist of January, 1880, 
upon their presentation at the office of the 
Company in the city of Richmond, pay off 
all of their 8-per-cent. bonds. Interest on 
said bonds will be stopped on that date. 
This notice is intended to cover alike out- 
standing 8-per-cent. bonds given by the 
Virginia Central Railroad Company and 
those issued by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company in lieu of 8-per-cent. 
bonds surrendered. If desired by any of 
the holders of these bonds, the Company 
will give them the option of taking 6-per- 
cent, purchase-money bonds in exchange 
for their bonds at par. 

Judge Harlan has rendered his decision 
in the case of the C., C., and I. C. Railroad 
Company against the Pennsylvania Rail 
road Company. He fixes the amount due 
the plaintiff at $2,600,000. 

The following statement of the business 
of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie for November, 
1879, as compared with the same month in 
1878, shows: Increase in gross earnings, 
$135,896; increase in expenses, $179,697; 
decrease in net earnings, $43,801. The 
eleven months of 1879, as compared with 
the same period in 1878, show an increase 
in gross earnings of $2,134,916; an increase 
in expenses of $1,645,237; an increase in 
net earnings of $489,679. All lines west of 
Pittsburgh and Erie for the eleven months 
of 1879 showed a surplus over liabilities of 
$1,368,215, being a gain over the same 
period of 1878 of $847,209 


RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand and generally firm. Erie consolidat- 
ed 2ds rose to 874; B., H., and Erie ists to 
53%; Denver and Rio Grande Ists to 94%; 
Kansas and Texas consolidated assent- 
ed to 923, do. 2ds to 463; St. Paul and Min- 
nesota Ists to 101; Wabash convertibles to 
96, do. new 7s to 92; and Great Western 
2ds to 99. Chesapeake and Ohio Ists, Se- 
ries B, were firm and active at 62. Morris 
and Essex ists sold at 126 and Fort Wayne 
2ds at 1253. Rome, Watertown, and Og- 





densburg sts sold at 564. Texas Pacific in- 


comes fell off to 68. 

STATE BONDS were quiet. District of 
Columbia 3-65s sold at 868; and South Car- 
olina 6s, non-fundable, at 23@8; North 
Carolina old, April and October, at 26. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in good 
demand and strong, closing on Saturday 
as follows: 


. Bia. Asked, 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10214 102% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 10546 10554 
United States sixes, 1881,registered... 104 10444 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 107._—~i«w 10734 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 103% 1034 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 108 10344 
United States 414s, 1891, registered.... 106% 10614 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon....... 106 10614 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 108 103% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 104 1044 


United States currency sixes, 1805... 121 -- 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 121% = 
United States currency sixes, 1807.... 12134 = 
Uuited States currency sixes, 1806.... 122 -- 
United States currency sixes, 1809.... 122%4 -_ 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $366,003,150 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds déposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $1,093,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $543,200. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $340,835,136; gold notes, $1,447,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





1878 1879. 
SIN TI, cc ccccscce cecceces $290,000 $160,000 
PR csacnn coscsvescanessce 1,062,000 89,000 
Philadelphia................. 147,000 47,000 
Miscellaneous................ 342,000 252,000 
DIE a ccecccsecescesoed $1,841,000 $548,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT showsa de- 
crease in all the items except circulation. 
The result for the week is a loss of $1,644, - 
300 in surplus reserve, the banks now hold- 
ing $200,350 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 





December 27th. Compartsons 
LOADS... ccccoccccscesece $277,584,200 Dec. $513,900 
DOT... cccdececccccscec. 48,638,200 Dec. 2,204,700 
Legal-tenders........... 12,089,700 Dec. 453,700 
Total reserve........... 60,727,900 Dec. 2,658,400 
Deposits... .. . 242,062,200 Dec. 4,056,400 
Reserve required...... 60,515,550 Dec. 1,014,100 
Burpqus. ... ...crccccees 212,850 Deo. 1,644,800 
Cireuletion.............. 23,732,800 Ine. 81,000 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked: Bid, Asked. 
America...... 146'¢ Manhatt tam...... ~~ 148 
Am’can Exch - 185'% Mechanics’......140 
Bute'rs & Drs. 101% - | erchants’.. 120 
Chemical... 1619 Mer. Exchange. 75 
Commerce... 1g1 


Me eae 1982 


2. - | Nassau 87 
First National. 500 - (New York. = 
Fourth Nat’i....105 106 North America. “st - 
Greenwich. . 116 || Phenix.... 100 
Ranover........110 - ‘Re publie ‘ ‘ “ie -- 
Imprtre & Trda. 215 - |St. Nicholas. ...104 a 
Leather Man’f.135 — |Union. pte 1 


It is worthy of special mention that the 
First National Bank of this city has, op a 
capital of $500,000, declared a dividend for 
the year of one hundred and twenty (120) 
per cent., after carrying to surplus account 
the sum of $500,000, which makes the sur- 
plus $1,500,000, after leaving undivided 
the sum of $267,700.84 in profit-and loss 
account. 

The directors of the East River Savings 
Institution announce that ey has been 
declared at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
aunum on sums of $1,000 and under, and 4 
per cent. on the excess, payable after Jan- 
uary 10th. 

The trustees of the Citizens’ Savings 
Bank have ordered that interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum be paid to de- 
positors, on and after January 20th, on all 
sums of $5 and upward which have been 
on deposit for the three and six months 

ending December 31st, 1879. 

The trustees of the Manhattan Savings 
Institution have directed interest to be paid 
to all depositors entitled thereto under the 
by-laws, at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, on sums not exceeding $500, and 4 
per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months 
ending January ist, 1880, payable on and 
after the third Monday of January. 

The directors of the Metropolitan Savings 
Bank announce that interest has been de- 
clared at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
on sums of $1,000 and under, and 4 per 
cent. on amounts over $1,000, payable 
Wednesday, January 21st. 

Mr. G. W. Nash is the newly-appointed 

resident of the Mechanics’ and Traders’ 

ational Bank. 

The People’s Bank have done well in ap- 
—-. r. William Milne, Jr., cashier. 

North River Savings Bank has de- 
ca Pp semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
tent. per annum onal! deposits, pa 
ote on and after January 19th. The Bank, 
after paying the above dividend, will add a 
considerable balance to the surplus. Pur- 





$200, and the number of open accounts 
by 700. The total expenses of the past six 
months are less than $4,000. 


JANUARY INCOME 


WILL FIND 





IN 


OMIT STATES BONDD 


A 
SURE, 
SAFE, and 
LONG 


INVESTMENT. 


FISK & HATCH, 


3 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


THATCH & FOOTE, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, 


BUY AND SELL 








Government Bonds, Stocks, and 
Miscellaneous Securities. 


Edison Electric Light 


COMPANY STOCK 
BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


MOLLER €& CO., 
24 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


ENRY CLEWS& CO 

H BANKERS AND MEMBERS OF THE NEW vonF 
—— EXCHANGE, 18 NEW STREET, NEW Y 

urities bought ‘and sold for cash or on fn 3 
strictly on commission. United States Bonds pur- 
chase! id or for sale. No commissions charged. Deposits 
received subject to check on demand, interest paid on 
all dally balances. Our office tng on the same floor 
and next door to the New York Stock Excha 








thereat pro: =p on fav 
terms. Our office =_ five T Te legraphic Indicators for 
the use of investors. 


J . 

rE IMPORTERS ANP EUABEE® 4 
New York, December 20th, 1870. 

A dividend of SEVEN PER CENT. out of the earn- 

ings of the last six months, free of all taxes, has this 

day been declared by this bank, payable on the 2d day 

of January next. Tee, transfer books will remain 
closed till date. E. H. PERKINS, Jr.. Cashier. 


ORFISEOF THE BREECE MINING COM- 
Nos. 4 and 6 Pin Lo _17tb, 1870. 
‘ 


DIVIDEND. NOTIC 
A dividend of CENTS PER SHARE (amounting 
to $10,000) u ~4 the — stock of the company was 








declared to MF og able at the office of the company 
on JANUAR Y vt 880. The transfer books will close 
from Dec. Sist, 1878, to Jan. , Oe 


1880. 
J. B. SWASEY, Secretary. 


NATIONAL BuTcHYRs’ AND Drovers’ Bank, 
New York, December 20th, 1879. 


Ants day DIRECTORS ¥ THIS BANK HAV 


vidend of THREE (3) PE 
ENT £002 of tax, from the earnings of the current 
six months, payable on and after January 2d, 1880. 


PR wg transfer books will remain closed until that 
- WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED ead ComPaxy, 
No. Reese { 
Yorx, Dec. 16th, 


New 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of (24 per ome )twoand 
one-half per cent. - the capt tal stock of this 








o’cloc on the nst.,and reopened on the 
am Hy of | the 3d of deamee 5 next. 
N E. BODY, Treasurer. 


THE 


tan Gonsclidated Mining Ci, 


OF BODIE DISTRICT, CAL. 
14,000 Shares offered at $1.25 per Share 
(for limited time only). 

OFFICE OF COMPANY, 43 Exchange Piace, N. Y. 
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ing the wk be its deposits have increased by | New York City 6 and 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 


City of Bosten 6 Per Cent. Bonds, 

City ef Fall River 5 Per Cent. Bonds, 

Brooklyn City 6 Per Cent. Bends, 

Jorsey City 6 and 7 Per Cent. Bonda, 
FOR SALE BY 


MOLLER & CO., 
NO, 24 NASSAU STREET, N. ¥. 





Tue Lake SHoRE & MicHiIGAN SOUTHERN RatLwar Co., 
TREASURER'S OrFice, Roum No. 
Graxp CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK, Dec. 16th, 1879. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a dividend of Four per 
Goat. upon 8 ite an capital task. stock, payable on the 2d day of 


ster books A Will be closed at 8 o’elock F. a 
on Saturday, the 27th he gad will a Pe reopened on 
the morning of rida th Pty nent. 





OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN DisTRicT TELEGRAPH Sot 
600 Broapway, New York, Deo. 19th, 1879. 
Tn QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF a AND ONE 
Ry A PER CENT. will be paid on shang, Sanu 
Company. © at the office of the pet 
ry riots 1 e transfer books will close 
and open January 16th. 


1880. 
E. W, ANDREWS, eer 
O. DensmMonE Wyman, | tt 


THE TR. ADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANE, } 
New York, December 10th, 1879. 


DIVIDEND OF THREE AND A HALF 
(34%) PER CENT. will be paid to the stockholders 
of this Bank on and after January 2d, 1880. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


THE JOWIAN GOLD MINING C0. 


Location, Placer Co., Cal. 
CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE, $10. 
Stock Non-assessable. Subscription 
price, $3.50 per Share, 

WE RESERVING THE RIGHT TO INCREASE THE 
PRICE TO $5 AFTER JANUARY Isr, 1880. 

J. AUGUSTUS JOHNSON, President. 


C. KENNEDY HAMILTON, Jr., Treas. 
T. R. WHITE, Jr., Secretary, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
wm. BAYARD, CUTTING, 0. T. CHRISTENSEN, mw 
UTTING, E. C. an (CHEN, AND 
SAM’L L. PARRISH. 
The mine has been very ig A a 
He d isaac Me. 











, or about 60 per 
cent. per —T nt. ‘The ore in 
,100,000, or more than three tt times 
— maps, full reports, 


“SAND, HAMILTON & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 2 NASSAU ST., 
where Subscription Lists have been opened. 


Mayflower Consolidated 
GOLD AND SILVER MINING CO., 


AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


ORGANIZED me yy THE GENERAL anatated OP 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESSABLE 


Capital Stock, - - - $1,000,000 
100,000 SHARES, P. PAR VALUE $10. 


The propert & re sted upon favorably by Profs. 
; cela. i ‘ 2 Vinton th others of the 

Th ow: r he, one 0 e pro 
one, named Company, is in active op eation. end bes 





g. 
SEF 
e 
nm 
aunt 


th 1 w levels at tor depta In 
onoud ly open up ne’ els a ‘grea , 
the opinion of the experts wee ne eee Se 
mine, it is a fissure vein, which can be profit 
worked to an indefinite depth. and and it it is consid 
one of the largest and most reliable mines in that sec- 
tion of the country. 
jo Central within a few 
hundred feet ‘of the affords every facil- 
ay for transportation of the rrodust of the mine. 

All = ted number of shares of stock —_ this Com- 
pany are now offered for sale at Jer chase. For 
prospectus a full ull CON ulars ap ny 

TON & | 1B 
roadway, 
where Subscription | Lists dre o 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, J AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y., 


Capital Stock . . $200,000, 





Offers to investors carefully selected 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATL MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to § 

per cent. interest. < 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities, 
Information tn deta!l furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, Presidents. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WH, P. WATSON, Secretary ead Treasures, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











[January 1, 1880. 











J ORTH RIVER SAVINGS Ne 
COK a 1G ERY AYES NOS BANK 
TWENTY EIGHTH SEMI. ANNUAL DStREET. - 
The alee s have declared, out of the earnings of the 
past six months, a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
Ty cent. perannum on all sums of #5 and up- 
w aed nparekne to: to de ~omitors entitled thereto, on and 
a yoneeny 880 
EST NOT ‘WITHDRAWN will be added to the 
prinelp gad Raed oe from January lst 
or before January 10th will 
an —- aks — Mh Ist. 
BANK OPEN dally from 10 4. Mm. to 8 P. M.,a 80 On 
Monday and Rotuett frontages from 6 to 6 o'eleck. 
LIAM B — President. 
_ HENRY v. PARSELL, § Secretar, 








CITIzENs* Savrmos Bane pA - Cory, CR af ww yeas, , 


». 58 Bo 
(PHIM TY -NIN “NINTH. TN NTEREST ti DIVIDEND, 
The Trustees that = atthe 
rate of FIVE PERC "ENT. per annum be paid to depos- 
itors, on and after January 20th, on all sums of $5 and 
upward which have been on depontt for the three and 
six months ending December Sist, 1879 

Interest will be credited as an Cm Ey deposit, and, 
if not waecrene, will be entitl to interest from 
January lst, 

Rank open dally from 10 to 3, and on Mondays and 
Saturdays from 10 to 7, Bank -hooks in English, Ger- 
man, and Freno A. QUINTARD, President. 

SEYMOUR A. Bounce, Seoremary. 


COLORADO CENTRAL 
CONSOLIDATED MINING COMPANY, 
at Georgetown, Clear Creek Co., Colorado. 
Organized under the general laws of the State of N. Y. 
STOCK CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 
300,000 Shares, $10 Par Value. 


This propert reported upon most favorably by 
Professors nw aament. ichardson, Vinton, 


lin, —~~t and other ex 
Prec ing ph ay upon past results of the 


were rea a number of these mines, it appears justl- 
fied to assume that they = readily pay now and in 
the future permanently at least 2 per cent. per month. 
Seventeen mining n> rties are covered by this 
Compan -T tains. all connected by the wae. known 
Marshal ot, poonerty of this Company, now 1,400 
feet in le — t one-fourth of the mines +A thus 
far -- ly developed and at presentin good pay-ore. 
The estimation of earnings is solely based upon the 
thus core ee part. Over $49,000 have aire ady been 
expended ifn development, machinery, etc.—al 1 pes 
from out of the pron “ —and over one million doll —_ 
are reported as re from sale of the ore. Th 
« ates have ecena patent securing titles i 
yond any doubt, 

‘he property is considered one of the largest and 
most ae r— ——— ever pla on this 
market and is sour ree ommended to investors. 
100,000 SHAKY OF THIS STOCK ARE OFFERED TO 

UBLIC AT $5 PER SHARE. 
For sonnel 4 full particulars, etc. apply to 
Messrs. DODGE, POTTER & CO., 34 Pine Xt 
Mrs-rs. KNOBLAUCH & LICATE: NSTEIN, 26 William St. 
Messrs. BALTZER & LICHTENSTEIN, 50 Exc nange 
Place, where subscription ists have been, opened 


Dt Louis, Hannibal & Reobul B.D. Ge 


First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1917. 
lasued at $12,000 per mile of completed road. §10,- 


00 cash per mile chready paid in on stock subscrip- 
tions and expended in construction. 








pons April and October, 

We offer a balance of $500,000 of these bonds at 90 
and interest, reserving the right to advance the price 
without notice, and recommend them as a safe in- 
vestment. 


AMERMAN & BURWELL, Bankers, 
No. 16 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 


I make personal examination of all security offered. 


No charge to the lender. 
JOS. A. MOORE 
84 East Market Street, Indianapolis, ina. 
New York References: Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., and Messrs. M. H. Mallory & Co. 





TEW Y ORK SAVINGS BANK, Eigh Eighth Ave., 
i% corner lith a —Interest commencing from the 
first of each mont 
Assets, $5.005.344.64., fap, ii -739.90,. 
1. BULL, President. 
Cc. Ww. BRINCKE RHOFY, Secret ary. 


Parties Pesirous of Dealingin 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to o. ons on the old Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWFS & MACY 
This house transacts a general Stock ‘Commission 
business, with very la experience. 
Interest allgwed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 


R EPORT OF THE Con DITION OF “THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK,” 
at New York, in the State ~" New York, at the close of 
business on the 12th MESO of S Reqemeer, 
heogeeveunesecceesess -$10,502,714 40 
2,812 21 


U. 8. bonds to secure aeawen (par 





Wn cs pnceebensentesececcatececdcdesocces 100,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par value)............ 900,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 818.871 79 
Due from other national banks............ 660,201 73 
Due from state and private banks ane 

PED cccecccccccecseecscocss 476.001 5 
Banking-houme.............+ «+: 230.025 70 
Current expenres and taxes paid.. V2.4 A4 





Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing house 

Bills of other banks..................0.s0005 
ee paper currency, nickels, and 





ed ebdeg ° 5,103 00 
mn - - viz.: oa id (eee $2,435,229 50 
ver coin 57,136 99 
Gold certificates 
(Sec. 254 Rev. 
Btas.).....cc0e 725,500 00 
__— a 4 7,876 s 
Legal-tender motes... ...... 2... ....cccseeees 
I i vivctinikisiednbeiunenninaninniicnad $18,101,831 22 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
- ylus fund............++ 
Undivide ~d [tee hseeeannee 





Premiam account F 
State bank circulation Custeneing. s 
Dividends unpaid. . - ne 56.365 00 


Individual deposits ‘subject. 
to cheek.. $11,546,422 29 


Demand certificates of de 





PORB...... c.cccvcccccccccescese 53,499 62 
Certified checks,............ 832,605 07 
Cashier's checks outstand. 
GD, ovcaceqeted Seonenewcondes 119,510 16 
—_— —— 12,057,987 1 
Due to other national banks............. 813,987 


1, 
Due to state and private banka & bankers 560,676 09 


RR $18,101,891 99 22 
Statr or New Yorxk, County or New Yor, ss. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier of “The Chemical 
National Bank of New York,” do solemnly swear tha 
the above statement is true, to the best of m 4 
edge and belief . QUINLAN, Jn., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me. this o7th day of 





December, 1879. Rosert G. Rovers, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Caswest Attest : 
Fit EDERIC w STEVENS, t Directors 
BERT GOELET, 





WHITTEMORE & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
37 Exchange Place, New York. 


STOCKS, BONDS, AND CrnEe, SECURITIES. 
MINING STOCKS A 8 


PECIALTY. 
Orders ly executed direct at the New York 
and <—> Stock Ex 
, Mesars. & DYER. 
Refer to the Nevada Bank of ; 
T. W. WHITTEMORE. 


R. B,. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
WM. GWYNNE, Member N. Y. Mining Exchange. 















Rost Js Ni Cc ONAL “AS OF T HE 
AINT iOLAs eat NK OF } 
YORK, at New York, in New York, at the 
close of busin oe igen, in 
RESOURC 
Loans and d! 548 92 
U. 8. bonds to secure circula 000 00 
Other ard 437 88 
Due from 477 52 
lbue from state and 5,372 96 
eal es 197,168 Fa 
Current é 18,552 
Checks an 42,952 40 
peg ES for ~~ anaes p24 
is of O 850 
Specie (Qucloding gold Tre: 
cates) 78,442 90 
Legal ten 105,628 00 
U. ecertieaten oa deposit for legal. tena. 
on saneentanninnenneanind Mentinuhinke 000 00 


Rede mption fund with U. 8, Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 


Capital stock paid im.............cceceeeees 
Surplus fund ccccccece 


npal 
Individual "Gepost subject 
DM sciecbuadsocenseeed $2,008,927 09 
Demand certificates of vend 
posit......... 
Certified chec 
Cashier's checks 









-———_ 3,501,210 80 

Due to other national banks............... 48,207 46 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 15,306 

pecoanereeegaccesccegcesoscsoecasocsed § 69 

name or New Yorx, Country oF New York, ss.: 

I, Ancn’D Parxgurst, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the aho nt 


true, to the best of my known and belief. 

HURST, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. this 24th day of 
December, 1879. Ww. Tuarp, Botery Pehle, 

Cou 
Correct.—Attest: ARTHUR B. GRAVES, ) 
JOHN H. EARLE, Sane aon 

WM. H. WALLACE, 


THE ST. a ~ Bapeaae Bank oF NewYork, : 





Wall Street 
New York, December 20t q 
yy IDEN P- D.—-A_ DIVIDEND OF THREE PER 
e of taxes, out of the coamtee a of the 

last FIVE MONTHS, has been declared by the direct- 
ors of this bank, payable on and after the 2d day of 
January next. 

The transfer books will be anes from this date 
until 2d proximo, tnclus®re. A. PA 
__Cashier. 


Reor aver wh THE ©O DITION “OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New voum, at the aes Of business on the 
12th day of December, 1879: 


Loans and discounts...............666 s+. 9615,882 58 
+ sicceheatedthasiinebenitawensee 194 00 























ie Ree sdnedeanan tne édnes eocdincesstoede 000 
Other po ok bonds, and mortgages..... 15,299 25 
Due from other national banks.......... 82,786 64 

ne from state and private banks and 

bankers 5,815 04 
Banking-house.. $60,000 00 
Other real estate.... . 17,423 61 

—_—_— 77,423 61 
Current expenses and taxes paid........ 10,855 52 
Premium paid on bonds for c Sroulaiion. 419 81 
Cheeks and other cash items............ 14,439 88 
Exchanges for Cleartng-house............ 48,009 66 
PGE GEE BI vnccccescecasccocccess 18,365 00 
vane ~ ae paper currency, nickels, and 
Guennhetsdalienmeiiaesins B61 44 
PR meat Gold coin. . 
Silver coin.. 
_ 129,163 00 
Legal-tender notes............0sscecceeeees 073 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(not more than 5 per cent.on circula 

Ge nasawhewoncnnqubunsdesenatesedsarences 11,250 00 

OE, « ccvcccinnaiinnaiaeabaiuns 1,303,929 83 

LIABILITIES. $ 
Capttal stock paid in 
PATE, <. cccccdacessens 
EET 
Circulating notes received from Comp- 

DT: + cunnndagdieceeiniehtatiibebheaawadens 225,000 00 
State hank circulation outstanding ° 4,997 00 
EE NIE naintianen néabsaniacee 8,370 75 
Indivic 9 depose subject 

OE ns ice xtntaeennetol $727,761 46 
Demand cuatiinaties of de- 

i akidannia- dapsone 6,082 67 
( ertified checks. ...........-- 6,902 48 . 
740,596 61 





Yorr, Cov New Yor«: 
“1, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of of the East River National 
Rank. do ‘solemnly. swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowled and belief 


Z. 
nd wipeerees before me, this twenty- 


anid , Re of ‘Deoembe 1879. 
Tk ‘Taomar, Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct.— Foi 
CHARLES JENKINS, 2 
A. D. PORTER. Directors. 
A. WOODRUFF BROWN, ) 
FAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A Bev- 
4IDEND oF THREE AND OneE-HaLF (4) Pe 
free of tax, has this day been decla: payable o on 


and after January 
ge 3 ' NEWELL, Cashier. 


Revers oF THE eae eITyON OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL , at_ New York, in the 
awe. York, at the oo of business December 










RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ......0.....eseeeeees $464,235 86 
Ove ordre: intniethienenmebeanmamndan “ 344 60 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 150,009 00 
U. S. bonds on hand................. 80.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mo 14,400 00 
Due from other national banks..... 28.989 88 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 113.310 94 
Current expenses and taxes paid..... 13.508 17 
Premiums paid 7.40 31 
Checks and other cash items......... 4.406 00 
Exchanges for Clearing-house ...... 44.935 48 
Rills of other RS Sa 22,599 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels). . 195 00 
Specte (including gold Treasury certif’s). 89.503 00 





ul -tender notes ..................- 88.224 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 









per cent, of cireulation)....... 6,750 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption Sv ennecsansenas 800 00 
Total . . aad incuineedt $1,080,097 83 
‘LIABILITIES. 
Capital Goce ED Tveseasens $150,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 000 
Undivided profits 17,500 74 
National benk: notes outstanding. . 000 00 
pivitente = Sar qgrreeeeeeee 501 00 
eposits subject 
i nneaiendkeninimenadasiel $711,029 54 
Demand certificates of deposit. 4,781 35 
Certified checks................. 17.387 55 
Due to other national banks. . 8,907 1 
—— 742,005 50 


TR. on inimnntiiieneicnpenniiiiin nm 080,087 33 
STATE OF New YORE, bi gd or New Yor, se: I, A. 
ONPEON, = ay & of the abovenamed bank, do sol- 
emnly sw the above ro seajemmens is true, to the 

best of my y knowledge and — 
HOMPSON, 


Cashier. 
Subscribed asad sworn to Shes me, this 23d day of 


December, 
E. STEPHENSON, w, proeee Public, New York County. 


Correct.—Attes 
aN RENCE FER | Direetore 








THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


Manhattan Savings Institution 


have directed interest to be paid to all depositors en- 
titled thereto under the by-laws, at the rate of FIVE 





hdrawn will be added to the 
receive interest the same as a deppsit. 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. Alverd, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
THREW YOuk: Deo. 94th, 1870. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FIVE PER CENT. per 
annum on sums of $1,000 and yt+ =, and at the rate 
FOUR PER CENT. on amounts over $1,000 which 





sit 
BFL 
a 
- 
is 
4 
g 
BER 


ONKLIN, Sec. CHAS. L. TIFFANY, Pres. 


UOT OY] FER LONDITION, Vio 
ew York, in the 
usiness 


at 
close of 
evember 1 12th, tere” 
RESOURCES. 








r ce 
oer from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............. 


Gaotial stock paid in 
lus 





seat eeeseeessesseesseessessseseene 


ban th 8 
true, to the best of my ptm y and belief. rat 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 26th don ‘of 
ee hand and notorial seal. 


December, 1879. my 
A. ERS, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct-Aitest :. moron iE BLISS 
SAM. D. RABCOCK, ( Directors. 
W. C. LANGLEY, 


630 SEM cEMI-ANNUAK BIVADEND,. . 


No. $ Guanpans St., New Yor«, Dec. 27th, 1879. 
Interest for the six months ending for December 
Sist, 1879, at the pate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum 
under, and at the rate of FOUR 
been declared, 





PER CE on the e2 excess, has n will 
be payable after January 10th, 1 
Bank open daily 10 a. M. 03 
H. SLOCUM, President. 


W.H.S 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


Ren OF Ry) CONDITION A A T 
THER ATIO) 





Fe. 
> 
ne 



















BANK, at New York, in hag "State re New York, at 
the close of business Pesember 1sth, 1878: 
joanne and discounts $1 mae | 
8S. bonds to secure circulation. . 549,000 00 
r 8. bende 210.900 00 
Other stoc 729,780 58 
Due from 69 080 24 
Due from state banks and 26,275 61 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 200,000 00 
C expenses and taxes pa 41,679 90 
Premiums paid 17,227 38 
Checks an: ¥ 10.452 14 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 757,574 60 
Bills oF , . 1,987 00 
poets ¢ uding go treasury 
Legal render notes. : Site oo 
te 
Refemption p — ¢ with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
of circulation).............+.. 24,000 00 
GER edondsvccoagensieinenminnerseteesed $4,430,922 99 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $60. 
eos fund 
ndi its 
National bank-notes outstanding 
vidends unpald.....................- 358 00 
ndividual deposits subject to check. 989 47 
Demand certificates of deposit 588 72 
Pertified checks..............-. $18,196 51 
Due to other national banks... 405,207 12 
Due to state banks and bank 256,768 82 
NE cnn ccnnsnadncunsremmenntesinaenneedl $4,430,922 4 
STATE OF NEw York, County’ 7 New YorK,ss.: I, 
L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the bank, do sol- 


emnly swear t the above statement is true to the 
best of my Enowtedes and belie’ 
D. s HOLDEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 26th day of 
December. 1 N. B. Sanpors, Notary Public, 
Kings Co. 


Correct.—Attes 
eo. H. MACY, 


ale 


, 


EPORT OF as CONDIT} N OF THE 
» NATIONAL BA BLIC, at New 
York. in oe State ot 4 York, at or the close of busi- 





$3,770,229 60 


1,250,000 00 
. "B00 00 
459. 


S 
- 


a 





bad 

Betas 
iB S8aaeh 
BSSSBESLY 


currency (including nickels). 









Specie (including gold Treasury certifi’ts). 619. 

Legal-tender notes........ ..-...--++2-+00 91,202 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer P 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............. 56,250 00 
DUBE. wcccocs cocnneecansensscase $8,837,800 65 
Capital stock id - enacts $1,500,000 00 
pa fund — un 300,000 00 
on 354.704 91 
- 1.125.000 00 
Sividual der bject to check. 2 sen-oen 86 

n su check...... 466 OFZ § 

curtihontes f 20.187 27 
checks . 69 
ier uts 875 00 


Total $8,837, 

STaTe oF New Yor, Country or New York, as. : 
AT SS Cashier of the enamed bank, 

o solemnly swear that the above statement ts true, to 

the best of my ae 

F. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 

et and sworn to before me, this 22d day of 
J. FLW. Rn, Notary Public, N. Y. 


AS. B. JOHNSTON 





Correct.— Attest : Le ie Sead 
BUCKLEY, Directors. 





THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


OF NEW YORE. 
The First ee in the World. 


PRANCHIE H aR Sere President. 
0,1 “% 146 Broadway. 
© 1 ee 
RENTS SAFES in its BURGLAR-PROOF VAUL’ 
15 to $200 under, Guaran annum. Also receives on 
s, , Bonds, 
$1 the Bond Wall, Pi s, Jewelr iry, 7, Valuable ye 
@ year on ee ora 
- Ly 


RISB SE AWE FeRROS 08 THE 













Loans and discounts............--.sese0+++ pyotyon4 +4 
U. 834 

U. 600,000 00 

U. 949 000 00 

1 900 00 

420 371 00 

62.041 96 

63/).000 00 

43,168 30 

84.338 72 

4,752,132 76 

867,015 00 

4,102 24 

> 9,725,411 15 


EB 
8 3 
38 




















, RICHARD KING, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowtert and belief. 

RICHARD KING, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before se, Gs 26th day 
of December, 1879. WiruiamM A. Durr, 
Notary Public N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : J. J. . ere 
Directors. 


WM. H. MA 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 5 





AFIONAL BANK. OF COMMERCE 
ND —A_ semi-annual ‘at 


Q 
al 
=] 
2 
4 
> 
= 
2 
5 
e) 
2 
°: 


the capital Ne of t 
January 880. 





F THE CONDITION OF THE 
ERO SA TIOtAL ee ANK OF my CITY OF 

YORK, at New York, inthe State of New York, 
ber 12th, 1879: 


NEW 
at the close of business Decem 





nt. 
Dhe from U. 8. —— other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund hadbtecsene 






its... 
National bank-notes 
Dividends unpaid................ 
Individual derosts si 7a = peoees. 








"368.164 62 


Total 
STaTE oF New York, Courry oF New York. s¢.: I 
ANTHONY LANF, Cashier of the ahovenared bonk, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledre ard helief. 
A? ONY LANF. Coshler. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 234 day of 
December, 1879. 
Duncan McGrecor, Notery Publite, New York. 
Correct.—Attest : P. C. CALHOUN, 
C. N. PLISS, Directors. 
FRED'K MEAD, 


cfty or Kew Eatronar iL , BANE OF THE 


DIVIDEND.—The Directors pore. this dav aeeord 
7 py ee of THRFE AND A HALF PER CENT. 

free of tax, out of the earnings of the rast six months, 
yt ‘9d January 1880. Transfer books will close 


ANTHONY LANE, Cashier. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK, at the City and 
in the State of New York, at the ‘close of business, 
December 12th, 1879 : 
































00 

2A 85 

. 24 

Real 150 00 

Current 205 20 

Cheeks 209 #7 

] a tf, be BAO 94 

Pills of other banks 15,11 09 

} == ding Sine eala ie we weideed 

e (inclu 4 

_— cate. spgacososzencsoneneseconevenenesseses 761.007 +4 

OS OS eee 158,300 
ption fund with U. 8. penneeennd 

per cent. of circulation)................ 18,000 00 

$5,043,221 22 

$400.000 00 

65.000 00 

76.184 85 

857,700 00 

8.359 811 10 

507.314 84 

88,798 49 

1.298 74 

170.205 69 

21,086 60 

$5,01F221 22 





Total 
STATE OF New York, Courry or New Yous” “38.2 
I, Jonx D. Fisn, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the ww gst seopoment is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belie 
JOH MD D. FISH, Caste 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this . aay ot 


Herman E. Strert. Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : Jan. Ww. ae 
HENRY BARROW 











D 


— 


i ee en Aa ai. eee ae, 


January 1, 1880.] 











PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GN 
GENERAL DOMESTIC. Patel FOREI 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR ag 
IN THE UNION PANK OF LO 


fe) 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Lenden. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 

Capital Stock, - - $1,250,000. 
Office No. 54 Broad St., New York. 


H. C. BIDWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Secretary. 













































EPORT OF THE OQNDITION OF THE 
BRN i Si een ae geen at ice tak 
ation. ew Yor . 
at close of =. 1878: 
080,050 06 
8,206 40 
28,000 00 
550,000 00 
190,400 16 
156,376 63 
49,819 08 
‘ractional currency po ke ickels).. 190,448 90 
( nickels) 75 
; fe (inch id Treas certifi- 
a * nls mncqedinineaasabanease 2,415,856 00 
== — AE RETOEP aetna cceess 147,000 00 
a certifies: deposit for tend- 
nan ee aaa 
Redemption fund with U. Le , Treasurer © 
per cent. of circulation).............. 26,047 50 
$24,454,545 01 
,000 00 
rn 17.287 68 
U divided cs cenanhicelinia 4 
‘ational bank. notes outstanding - 495,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.....-............ one 6,982 10 
individual de ‘ite subject A check..... 9,314,283 80 
Demand certificates of deposit........... 16,921 50 
Te eeaasbierboeddsaconc ss oven 8,298,264 27 
Due to national banks.................-++++ 2,110,262 35 
tate banks and bankers........... 1,500,418 81 
hs ieliiithiniadiadiaementnan ci nebeieeiaseadl $24.454.545 01 


I, CHA 
Fork, National 
ear that 7 a oe above statement is PO of 
my rEnOW M. FRY. President. 


Subscribed_ and sworn esbanans me, this 23d day of 


December, 1879. Hansow C. GIBson 
power Public, N. Y. "Go. 
Correct—Attest CHAS. RILL, 
B. ARNOW D, > Directors. 
GRO. . BYRD, 





HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK, December 19th, 1879. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a dfvi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT. from the earnings of the 
past six months, payable, free of tax, January 2d, 
1880 ; and the transfer books will be closed until Sth 
Januarv, 1880. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 











FPO 7. TION OF THE 
CHA ToNat 8 a New York, in 
Cees 
cem' 
URCES. 
Toana and discounts............-.seceeeeeees ae KT, 8 
Overdrafts.......cecccecscssecseoeee * 1.177 91 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 450 000 00 
20 625 00 
849 9°5 00 
48.992 76 
48 108 $2 
58 890 47 
8 228 §1 
80.994 R2 
444,924 82 
9,000 00 
ia & 
Redemption fnnd with U. & Treasurer . 
(S per cent. of circulation).... .......... 20,250 00 
ic shcniiecenhtiaiiiiattiidiimnanties $5,389,416 74 
Capital stock paid in $450.000 00 
Survive fund.......... 125. 
Undivided poweocegspoocssoces 68 





Individual de: — to check. "7": ; 
Demand certificates ~ AK oe = 





33232323 
B3gE2%ess 


8. 
Hh ed i cacstscccene 126, 
Cc outstanding 
Due to other national banks. . 242.510 
Due to state banks and bankers 425,278 80 





bank, do Does owear that the abov 
true, to the best of m 


Subscribed and eworn saith on thi 
December, 1879. Gro. le ath ot 
otary Public, N. . County. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


21 











Uxion Semmes, 
New Yor, Dec. 1879. 
DIVIDEND NO. 50. 
The Board of Di have declared a quarterly 





dividend of One and Three-fourths per Cent. upon the 
capital stock of thiscompany, from the net earnings 
of the three months ending Dec. Sist inst., and an ex- 
tra dividend of One per Cent. from the surplus 
moneys in the treasury; both dividends payable at 





NDITION OF THE 
pote mae AL BANK, at 
ad York, at 


4 H 


BSESSe0 
sea 


0 
= 
= 


=® 
S282 
SSE2SSSESsS23 











3 
3 


Seecceveese ereeees G1, 


23 
Ses 





23 











a 
433 


¥1 SS{SSsS3Nss 





; al 
BRET 


382 


Total 
StaTE oF New Yorx. County or New York 
, ALLEN §. — © a of the “ovememet 


bank, do solemnly the above seate it i 
true, to the best of poeg hd EL belie: _— 


A. 8. APGA R Gashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 24th day ‘of 
December, 1879. J. F. 


A. 
N Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct— Attest wih. A, THOMSON, 
os Directors. 
INO. G. DAVIS, 





MERCHANTS’ EX 
ys OF THE CITY OF 


1879. 
tex, ay 2 vites d after the 2d day of 
x pa able on and after a January, 1880, 
date the transfer books wil ill be cl a 
A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 


T OF THE CONDIT 
PCH ANTICS NATIONAL BANK 0) b 


RATER VATION- 





N OF THE 
THE CITY OF 


Ree. fw YORE. at the close of Casiness ¢ on the 12th day 





Exchanges for 
Practtonss paper er currency, nickels, and 









leghontes notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8 Treasurer. . 


ends un’ 
Individual de deposits subject 


Qe pencocerecacaceged $4,360, 
Demess certificates of de- ae 


I.  cniiiincttintaertndbnebaxtnninsil $12,166,919 oe 
I, WILLIAM H. COX, Cashier of the Pecbantes’ a- 
affirm that 1 of the City of Row is pa gh to the cath 
my knowledge and belief. WM. H. cox - 
State oF New Y. ‘ORK, COUNTY OF New Your. 
Affirmed a: 4 subscribed 4g me this 24th day of 


December, i870" 
ctery Pubtio ines Co. ond ¥. Y. Co. 































Correct Attest : THOMAS DAVENPORT - 
Gro MHA CHAS H. ISHAM. { Directors 
ALFRED F. (Gross, WK. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 
HECH OTP aM, N N Mecmaspos” Bank, 
Bee? Wie Menton Dec FAL oh NK. hs: 196 mp Yon Decembéz 20th, 1879. t 
‘anh Lf yo 
ee ty yd. Cd) hig: CENT. from thee eon eee A ee ae tis dey ne payalteca 
ies ~~ vy free of anuary 2d, | and after the 2d ‘anuary next. declared. pays books 
880, until wt writick the transfor = ° ‘to remain will be closed = | ne date WM. H. COX, Cashier. 
7 Cc 

RESALCER THE BE PORRETION ¢ eye ea DN es 

E a z os aon 24 
of business 
Loans and discounts................... coos 924 90 
33 22 21 
418 | U.S. bonds to secure circulation 00 
000 00 | Other stocks, 09 
poy} 4 911 
i¢ from other national banks............ a 
Due from state banks and bankers test 7 80 
ite, furniture, and $30,508 17 al 
Current expenses and taxes paid 82.262 90 oo 
Premiums Micedestandebscsoceces 125,920 26 7 
Checks and other cash i —— 21.410 01 * 
ils of oth for Clearing-house. . 507,286 47 00 
lis sfc 15,000 00 00 
P 10,512 50 

1687-547 40,000 00 




































Due to other 
Bue to state banks and bankers. . 


$11,050,085 67 


paket cccccvesgscccccecccogecese vont 


Cotrry or New 
N. JORDAN, cx, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
wear that osieve sty seaans is wus, to 
the beet of my kno knowledge and be’ 


Wt 5 BOOTH, 


THIRD TION BANK, 
Baris on ot 


December 
AND, NE HAL? (330 PER © CENT., free of tax, has this 
jay been declared pay on and after 
of of January, 1880. C. N. JORDAN, Cashier. 





il Total 
or New Yorx. County or NewY 
STATE 





MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Cerner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


mA NI D TEX CHANGED. 


“that i 


SA P. POTTER, President. 


SAND, HAMILTON & £0, | 





° 2 Nas Nassau y STREET, 
Post office Box No. 1308, Your. 
buy and sell all Securi tes dealt tn at the Now ork 
sawve arg now offering To Exchange. 


amount of 


[awison ydranicMinng 
Sy Say 


me 
ne hes 


m plete order. Full reports oe 
Feary Degroot, Fee bay mini rts Wy Dr. “ 
sal of 


our office, ant w we oTisdove a 
satisfy any one of the great 





HE CONDI 
AL BANK, 


ION 
NEW 


Tonkin 












| — apap 7 eS 17 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 9008 00 
U. 8. bonds on 118.53 00 
Other stocks, 88,000 00 
Due from other na 110,852 78 
Due from state banks 9.820 19 
Current and taxes paid bet io 
expenses es f 
Premiums paid ° 21,156 60 
= other cash items aubeer bo 
| mek vd other banks. oe 6,156 00 
Bpeci > a 1 gh. Treasury ce iF ee 
pecie (inclu: 
CRBRB oc ce cccccccccccccccccccssoccescescceee 898,670 00 
been snp cggespes. anaceseseoes 193,178 00 
emption Yr with U. 8 seeasuses 
per cent. of circulation)............+..++« 13,500 00 
Beta... ccccccccceveggce pnesanesancooetccess $3,184,115 92 
LAL ESE. 
Capital | aoe in.. 000 00 
Undiviaed egccocesce 50,000 00 
pe seen quheonasionsoce 17,452 4 
ional beek cocss Cem yny 70,000 00 
Individual de J ~ 2 -yr 7 855 023 90 
Demand certti 16 025 06 
ified checks............++++ 5,512 #0 
Cashier's checks outstanding . 103,344 96 
Due to other -» 1,052,988 07 
Due to state banks and bankers......... .- 1,013,768 49 
DOORN, chooconscccnccgccescececccussesccace? $8, 184.1 115 92 92 
STATE OF NEw ion County or New Yor 
I, ISAAC W. Cashier of the "abovanemal 


k, do solemnly swear that the above we eptemens is 


true, ‘to the best o' my knowloaee 9045 
ISAAC WHITE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn ere ms this 23d day of 


December, 1879. E. W. Onvis, Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : 
SAM’L C. THOMPSON, 
JOHN THOMPSON Directors. 
LEWIS E. RANSOM, 
Riebowehy x OF BF GXDI TION OF THE 
WERY NA ,» at New York, in 
the State of New York, at ae of business, De- 





cember 


-IB-nts Ss 
oSSS2S2282 


8 
a 
88 S83252F83S3 


3 8 
3 
z 












g= 
33 
38 














PPrerererrrir) Seeeeeeeeoeeees 


DUR ik oncngpencarcnpecnnsecsiennsenrnened / 
STaTE oF NEw Lag Counry or New vo a 
eral Hanmi of the above-nam: 


lemnly 
to the best of my Enowlelen and 





or sais 
nile Sther banka, nee 
] currency (including nickels). . 
—_ (including gold Treasury certifi- 





























tenders 

Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 45,000 00 
$7,373,045 25 
00 
J 00 
255,182 99 
897,300 00 
k-notes 7,029 00 
Dividends unpaid 754 00 
ndividual deposits su 728,082 80 
Demand certificates of 10,468 36 
Certified checks............... 13.524 24 
119,723 70 
276,548 44 
64,431 72 
378,045 25 


1, JOHN L. EVERITT, 
do solemnly swear that 
true, to the Gest of may Knowisd 


L. EVERITT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before =. “a day of 
December, 1879. KELty, rae 








_ ea Public, Kew iw York Coun 
a FALMER, Rf Directors. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per Cent, Interest. 


BONDS, Frtnctpal a and Interest, able at our Office, 

secured Mortgage Ou IMPROVED FARMS, 

— Ap ty ~ awe, § >> be 3 least three times the 
amount of the loan. 


Ceo. Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 120 Broadway, New York. 





RUSE LP CvUNT 


the Bate ot New York, at the close of 




































a 04, 
} ay ~ carre ding gold (including nickels) - 1, 
J (inclu gold ury cert 
eaaboodhcgodedidecdccocntode needs 587,371 40 
om sent tentie mobos aye Ry Apel e ERs © 25,000 00 
Certificates of deposit for legal- 
» ob cninn ob abd th den do age deb die cdethed 100,000 00 
PA. ——. ES fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 22,500 00 
Det. occccccccccapay capestshsbtncccccccees $5,554,068 25 
Capital stock paid in —— 00 
BMG, 00.0000-c00e0000 » 00 
Un fivided RT cccsanennapenncs 52 
Nat! 00 
11 00 
89 
3 15 
I85 6S 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 97 50 
Due 4 Ley national banks. . 1,205,700 74 
Due to state banks and bankers. 1,229,283 87 
fo cab ebegeoveccegce se cognegoognes 554,088 25 
ATE OF NEw YORK, County oF N ORK—es.: I, 
JOHN M. CRANE, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
Soamomaly yy" a’ ae al Se is true, 
ito nowledge and ‘ 
- J. M. POHANE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 28d day of 
December, 1879. 
Joun H. Stout, Notary Public. 
Correct.— Attest < y 


. STOUT 
MATT’W BIRD { Directors 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 





ION. L SHOE AND LEATHER 
ze —t . Dec. 28d, 1879. - 


Tit 
SIeTY. SECOND. DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this Penk Rave. a CA declared a 
Dividend of FOUR (4) PE payable, free of 
tax, on the 24 of January. ph. +9 until which date 
the transfer book 


he er 
J. M. CRANE, Cashier. 








EPORT 0 
Ee pees 
ork. 


Cason Secapas 12th, 1 


THE CONDITION OF THE 


AN NATIONAL BANK, at New 
of bod York, at the’ 


close of 







] for ay, ke house.. 
Bilis of other banks 





Fractional currency (including nickels 
Specie (inclu gold Treasury 
ae occcccccccosecoeesoebeoscoscceeooececs 


R ey tana with U. 8. 


Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ -__ 118,500.00 00 





rofits 
ank-notes outstanding 
































Div dends ere ° 4.57: 
dividual deposits opin to check...... 6,297.986 93 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 60.749 48 
Certified checks.............+++ -- 2,067,264 47 
Cashier's checks o_o 147,561 ¢8 
Due to other national ba 4 7 02 
Due to state banks and 2, 43 
WD. nrannorcecnanecs conneneanevinand $22,270,314 36 


T 
STATE OF bg Yorx, County or New YorK, 8s.; 

I, GEO. J. M EY, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my Enowledge ene heltef. 

EO. J. Mi URKREY. Cashier. 

Sutnested Cy sworn to before me, this 12th day of 


December, W. H. Conner, 
Notary Public, New York Cout County. 
Correct.—Attest : 





GEO. L SENEY. 
WILLIAM H. LE Directors. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Epon F THE D ae 9 oF. T 
tage RaniSNaL BA bonne cHY 
York. at the elise 0 of RY the 19th dao of be. 
cember, 1879: 
RESOURCES. . 
Loans and discounts.............-++« gupeses $1,520,081 14 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 890.000 
ther stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... oe0.<e0 
pauaPp coces 5 88 


Due from other na’ 
and 





Certified c 
Due to other national banks 
to state and private wanue and 


Total 
STATE oF New Yor«, Covrry or New Yo 
I, OLIVER F. BFRRY. Cashier of “ The Trades: 
National Rank of the City of New York,” do solemnly 


swear that the shoves statement is true, to the best 


of 
my knowledge and be 


subscribed before me 
third day of "December, 1870. tary Pulte, N.Y. Coun 





Correct—Attest : SAMLT AU: 4 
FRED. i gineee,{ Directors. 
$10 81 OOO mare fownnee* socks 





See, Beth 5 AST LT 





THE 





INDEPENDENT. 





[January 1, 1880, 











COpTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New Yoru, December 16th, 1970. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT., free from tax, payable January 24, 
1880, until which date the transfer books will be closed. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL... - 200,000. 


This Cosporation hes the business of the 
re FANeA as Py eee ae 


POS SRiePaRe Et TLItwOIS 
Six to Te Per “Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SA¥VETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address ¥ 


WM, D, SANDERS, Actuary. 
RAV RELG TUE SORBIRRN OF TEE 
close of 














at New York, in New York, at the 


ness 1s tah 
Loans IE i sckda beesevscecasess $2. s1s,008 4 
OVOTOTOIUG «gw ccc ccc c cece ce ewensereenewwenee 
1 bonds to secure circulation ......... 700,000 00 
8. bonds on hand .................. 2,000 00 
( stocks, bonds, and 50,887 22 
from other national banks... 84,963 26 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 151,196 42 
, furniture, and fixtures...... 219,331 07 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 5,383 05 
J PE vcccccescgpoeeccoeccceccocece 6,087 50 
Checks and other cash items. . 20 57 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 4,798,847 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels) 77 
Bpécie vatans gold Treasury owen 





cates 680,198 85 











I FEE notes . 146,845 00 
emption fund with U. §. Treasurer ed 
per cent, of circulation) 81,497 00 
Total oe kapascenanenanassrcoceons 89,140,200 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital atock pate te in $800,000 06 
Surplus fund. . 160,000 00 
Undivided profi its +06,.089 25 
National bank notes outstanding seouns 430.000 00 
rns bec caneseenhasaneuese 9.004 30 
Individual deposits subj ect to check 8.200.820 86 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 22.210 58 
Certified checks............+..+. a . 4,078,214 52 
Cashier's checks outstanding. ... 178 
Due to other national banks.... 89,112 61 
Due to state banks and bankers. 47,124 19 
seen $9, 149, 209 82 


Total.. 
orate ov New Yor«, County or New Yor, as. 

L. EDWARDS, Cashier of the abovenamed 
pant ‘do Bw! swear that the eve | statement is 
true, to the best of my aa i ty and belief. 

DW ARDS, Cashier. 
becribed om sworn to before me, this 22d day 


Subscri 
of December, 
J. LA ae Stossow, Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest: W. AY 
HENRY MO Daeon , Directors. 
















JA8. T. CLO88O. 
BF ORT OF T ONDIT} ii Ua 
ATIONAL BUTC ND D A 
at how Yo ri. in the Stat + New York. ~. hy. 
December _ lane 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discoun' eecce $027. 868 11 
CD re 149 32 
o 8. bonds to secure circulation ... 800,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand................. 800.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages .. 8,700 00 
Due from other national banks..... 78,206 13 
Due ont 4 banks and bankers. 6.417 14 
I 80.000 00 
Other Teal os 10,044 41 
Current _t and taxes paid 19,276,48 
Premiums paid...........-.....0+ 9.641 70 
Checks oer cash items..... 16,955 04 
house... 76.845 98 
Bills of 0 ether banks sapaneeaaeneneesane 12,879 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels). . 227 23 





Bpecie (including gold Treasury certifi. 
LR piigncsengpesecetoneres cesberesscecesse ona. eee bo} 

















 saeuaehbanehdeukens 663 
aA sy fund snd with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 18,500 00 
‘Doe trea U. 8. Treasurer (thee es | 5 
per cent. redemption fand 9,000 00 
Total....... ° $1,821,628 34 
tal stock paid tn — saneel $300.000 00 
Capt Y 
aarp) Dinh i leststadiesasevedtanceneeusn 60,000 00 
Jn ivided SEED cocconncecengeccneccocesess 48.144 60 
a al bank-notes outstanding.......... 259,100 00 
Div GE ncacang ccocetexsocgceosons 669 50 
ndividual de its subject tocheck ace 1,113,852 48 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 5,112 24 
Cortified ChOOkS. ...........-cec-ssecsssccees 7,625 51 
Due to other national banks ............... 14,198 88 
Due to atate banks and bankers........ e 12,930 63 
panececante ccceioncooscogseseseces 7 


Total $1,821,628 34 
Stats. oF New York, City xp County oF New York, 
es.: I, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 


Subscribed and sworn to p+ I A... this” 224 day of 
December, 
HExrt Ww. Kewrepy, No Co. 
Cortificate Ried in tact ork Co. 
Correct .— Attest : 


wz SUITARD, 

. SILBE 

a. G. TBRINCK ERHOFF, 
PORT E CONDITION OF 
Re! THE aon AL BANK ao, toe 

on close of business on the 12th day of December, 

1 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............-seseee.> ° 


Directors. 

















$4,498,700 30 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 887,000 00 
Other U. & bonds on hand................. 20,000 00 
— atocks, bonds, etc... ......... 6.000. 79,881 55 
¢ ED cnocneceenoevanesscegcesesosceses 171 50 
o from other national J, aaaee 148,701 92 
Due from state banks ee d bankers. bseses : 63,188 15 
Banking- vesess 985,000 00 
Other real estate........... seseeeee 900,000 00 
Saeed caaaunes call taxes paid. iaaewied 44.490 08 
Premiums mane poe eleensabad ahmemeneondet 47,475 43 
Checks and other cash items.............. 90.577 47 
Ezenanecs & for Clearing-house............. 6,271,761 14 
iT St Uh on ccccoccccsscsosoeoees 7,271 00 
fractional ourrency, etc oon 877 
ascepberesevesocescs - 1,439,862 78 
Stender ° 82,518 00 
0. pom ty we legal- senders... pret 15,000 00 
Redemption fund : 7. 39,015 00 
WB Dovcrvccnesonsmeanenanenngnseseoced $14,180,638 27 
LIABELSSIES. 
Capital stock pated A + «sees «1,000,000 00 
8u — me fund S amnees aoe 100,000 00 
IEE, an ccvaccocccancessoneseses 90,741 41 
National bank- satis outstanding. eceide’ 785,800 00 
Dividends ae 5,623 00 





pos: 

Individuals. ............... $3,850. 
National banks.......... .187, 
State banks and bankers 505, 
Certificates of deposit. .... 
Certified checks. 


Cashier's checks. ... ........+... : 108,400 31 
ET ee ET _ $14,180,688 27 
RTATE OF New York, County or New York, ss.: 


I, ERICK TaYLor, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the ai Iw (~ statement 


is true, to the best of my Enowledge end belief. 
AYLOR, Cashier. 
Subscribed -— sworn to before me, thts 9éth Gay 


of December, 1 ALFRED H. Trupso 
a aa Public, N. ¥. County. 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


HENRY M. TABE Directors. 
iD RANDO y 


Be aes cane 


zee 
se 


Baee8383 
SSPSEESHZSS3 























000 
361 
Dividends unpaid 964 00 
ai vedeal Gopesie to check. 814 44 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks, ........+..ee++0« 
Cashier's checks outstanding. .. 





Due to other national banks....... 





Sr. 

I, GEORGE E. QOUPER, Cashier of the above -named 
bank, do solemnly swear that tne oo 2 gagement is 
true, to the best of my ey SUPER, 





Subscribed and sworn to bepese | me, th sh —_ of 
December, 1879. W. C. Kina So Public. 
Correct.—Attest: HARRY P McBRIDE. 
J. L. JEWETT, Directors. 
JOHN ROMER, 





ig Bassonas, BayK, 
December 1 


te #79. 
HE BOARD OF. om TORS HAVE 
T declared Ty ty of Bae . free 
tax, payable the second 9d) day of January. 1880. 
The transfer books will remain ect til that date. 
@ FE. SOUPER, Cashier. 


RT OF TH DITIO x F 
RET OE GRE SSEOT MONE TE 
tate of ew York, at the close of Foudaas te Decemhe 


Teen, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............--.seseeeess $2,484,657 66 


Overdrafts... seecee 182 48 
U.8. bonds to secure cireuiation.. ae 

Other stocks, bonds, and heeces 
Due from other national banks...... er 947 S68 







Due from state banks and bankers... 21 S20 54 
DIGI, ..«< 0¢0ceeussanebeebbumanebeaaorece 2RR 102 27 
Current expenses and taxes paid. . 20,3°R 8 
IE IEEE, «s ,enatunaakebtewsecsrengs res 20.500 00 
Checks and other cash items. . aees 28 840 67 
Fxchanges for Clearing- SR agetccchande 4,678 654 82 
Bills of other banks..............0...++: 63,0325 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels)... 164 33 
Specie (including gold Treasury certif's). 001.261 20 
IED MIE, 6.0cn56énannninnsoocencses 47,300 00 
Redemption fund with U.8. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 27,000 00 
TD on ccccoconcxtmnasianeinnnsss $0,901,158 58 
Capital stock pald » presen $1,000,000 00 
8 GED Gi cn cnccccenedsceccecias 000, 
i: cs.ccegquandneseeoebenntseees ae yd 65 





Demand certificates of deposit 
Se cnconcnccaancnseecsecescecoose 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . eee 
Due to other national banks............... 
Due to atate banks and bankers 


0 ere 89.001. 158 58 

STATE OF New Yorx, Country or New York 

3 SORN PARKER, Cashier of the abovenamed ban 
do solemnly swear that the above otement ts = 
to the best of my knowledge and poitet 

JOHN PARKER, Cashter. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 24th day of 
December, 1879. ELuan H. Ricer, Notary Public. 

Correct— Attest: WILLIA 

WM. F. CARY, Jn.. $ Directors. 
EUGENE DULITH, 


REN Es BANK at Now York. tn che 
of New York, at the close of business December 














SOURCES. 
Loans ane GRESGEEAB. 00 cc ccccesecoctaceccces 
QrePEPATES. ......ccccccccccccgesgeccs - 2 
U. 8. ponds to secure circulation. 
We, Oe OED GTR Os vc ca cccecacesnececceces 000 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 850,787 65 
Due from other national banks............ 67,232 18 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures........ 83.335 56 
Current expenses and taxes bee pase 7.770 Ai 
Checks and other cash items........ none 5.549 79 
Exchanges for Clearing- oune Seienunaeoons yer 0 


Bills of other banks...... ....-.-++--.++5+-+ . 
Fractional currency (including nickels). . 500 00 








Specie ——— gola Treasury certifi’s). 40,773 82 
Legal-tender notes. .........s..e-eeeeeeeees 95,795 00 
ay fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 0.450 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer. other than 65 
per cent. redemption fund............... 1,600 00 
ee en $1,964,909 21 
stock paid in. ,000 00 
Surplus fand......... .000 00 
Undivided its 455 17 
National bank notes yy 000 00 
individael Conese 928 47 
Demand tes of 249 05 
Certified cheoks. ..............cccccecweweees 365 52 
POCA. ....000-ccccscececsccccccccssccccoses $1,364,993 21 
ener ae Wan Yor«, County or New York, as.: 
1, A. E. of bank, 


e ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true. 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
A. E. COLSON, Cashier. 










Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 24th day of 
aeaen 1879. * yo 7 1. hee Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attes . M. 
FRANCIS LELAND, } Directors 
F. L. LELAND, 
DEPORT. OF tas NDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK ot SFr RATIONAL dy L. } ew 
ork, in the State of close of busi 
ness on the 12th day of Dew he “len 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........-.-..--+-+.- $579,466 87 
Uv. k bonds to secure circulation (par 
value) cice ‘bendie, amd maorepnees. penaks eneee oe 
Other stocks. { 
Due from other national banks... .. 64.450 39 
Banking-house............ .s--+00« 42.048 47 
Checks and other cash items. . 6.732 05 
Eoehengee | for Ch ng-house 81,339 #2 
Bills of other banks........... 15.803 00 
Specie, viz.: Gold coin.. 161,504 00 
Silver coin... 6.491 48 
Legal tender notes........ 131,681 00 
Red°mption fund with U. Treas 
(not more than’5 per cent. of clrowlation) 9,000 00 
WOOL. ...0. vccvccccccnncgemcessgssocococese #1, 06,7 746 00 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaptal stock paid in.. 200,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 40,000 90 
Undivided profits 25,783 54 
ting notes eee 180,000 00 
NN re 12 00 
Individual de ts subject to check.. ... 1, «* 917 = 
Certified Checks ..... 0 ...cccccccces ceeeeee 24,977 6 
Due to other national banks............... 14,049 33 





Total $1,606, 746 00 
STATE OF New YorkK, Crry AND COUNTY OF NEW York, 8s.: 
1, GEO. H. WYCKOFF, Cashier of th e “The New York 
County National Bank,” do eee femaly swear that the 
sat ye is true, to one, wi- 
EO. H. WYCKOFF, Cashier. 
Sworn to and aneueel before me, tuts ‘3a a day of 
December, . Lewis L. Prerce, No 
City a and Co. ‘ew York. 
JOSEPH P. Jr., , Directors. 
JOHN M. RD, 











Commercial, 
CORPORATIONS AND CAPITALISTS. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS AND NATIONAL 
GRATITUDE. 





New Yorx City is becoming more and 
more famous for its big corporations, its 
rich men, its great business firms, and its 
immense money power. Among the former 
are The Bank of Commerce, The Importers’ 
and Traders’ Bank, The Park Bank, The 
Chemical Bank, The Fourth National Bank, 
The First National Bank, The Metropolitan 

» and others. Then come the large life 
insurance companies—viz., The Equitable, 
The New York Life, and others. Fol- 
lowing these, The Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company—the largest marine in- 
surance company perhaps in the world. 
We are unable to name all the rich 
men—the millionaires now living in New 
York—the Vanderbilts, the Astors, and 
others; or all the large business firms, like 
A. T. Stewart & Co., Arnold, Constable & 
Co., and others in the dry goods trade; or 
all the leading banking firms, like Brown 
Brothers & Co., Fisk & Hatch, John J. 
Cisco & Sons, Morton, Bliss & Co., and 
numerous others. A complete list of 
all these notable men and institutions 
would fill our entiresheet. But our special 
object in making the foregoing statement is 
to call attention to the great changes which 
hhkve occurred during the past twenty years, 
or since the outbreak of the Rebellion. At 
that critical period in our history the Gov- 
ernment was nearly out of debt. Its credit 
was good the world over. But we were 
not used to big figures or to large money 
transactions. 

When the war broke out, it, unfortunate- 
ly, found President Buchanan at the helm of 
affairs, with Secretary Cobb as chief of the 
Treasury Department. The former had no 
backbone, and the latter was a bold seces- 
sionist. We wanted money, more than the 
Government could at once command, and 
the order came from Washington to borrow 
ten millions of dollars on the best terms 
possible. John J. Cisco was then Assistant 
Treasurer of New York, and he, with Henry 
F. Vail, of The Bank of Commerce, and 
Moses Taylor, of The City Bank, went to 
work in good earnest to get the money. 

The mere statement of the fact that such 
a large sum—as it was then called—was 
wanted by the Government at this crisis 
scared the principal bank officials and leading 
capitalists of New York almost out of their 
wits. But these persevering and patriotic 
men—viz., Messrs. Cisco, Vail, and Taylor 
—resolved that the money must and should 
be had at once, from some quarter. All this 
time Secretary Cobb was blowing out hot 
secession to everybody, saying coolly that 
he was from Georgia, and should, at the tap 
of the drum, march beldly with his state, if 
it went out of the Union; while Buchan- 
an was shaking at the knees, vascillating 
and talking this way and that, hardly 
knowing what he said or which end of 
his body his head was on. Mr. Cisco, 
Mr. Vail, and Mr. Taylor soon found 
that, with things in such a_ shape 
in Washington, no money could be raised 
in New York. Mr. Cisco, at this juncture, 
told Secretary Cobb very plainly that he 
had no business in the Cabinet, for he was 
a traitor; and he told President Buchanan 
quite a& plainly that Cobb must walk the 
plank or no money could be had to save the 
Government. While this matter was being 
pushed by Mr. Cisco, Messrs. Vail and Tay- 
lor were not idle, and finally secured sub- 
scriptions, on all sorts of terms and rates of 
interest, amounting to about seven millions 
of dollars, on which two per cent. had been 
paid in order to bind the subscriptions, and 
itisa startling fact that two per cent. on 
subscriptions amounting to about three 
millions of dollars was actually forfeited, in 
order to become relieved from the remain- 
ing liability. All this was caused by 
Buchanan’s indecision. At this juncture 
President Buchanan told Cobb he must re 
sign; and he then appointed Gov. Thomas, 
of Maryland, as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Thomas, if anything, was a worse seces- 
sionist than Cobb, and remained in office 
only nineteen days. A private consulta- 
tion was then held in New York among our 
leading bankers, and, at the suggestion of 





Mr. Ciseo, Mr. Vail, Mr. Taylor, and 
others, General Dix was made Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

From that moment things went on 
smoothly. The loan of ten millions was 
secured, mainly through the persevering 
agency of the gentlemen we have named. 
The Bank of Commerce, through Mr. Vail, 
made the largest subscription; next in order 
followed The City Bank, through Mr. Tay- 
lor; and, when some hundreds of thousands 
were lacking to make up the ten millions, 
Mr. Taylor, in a quiet way, but with a true 
patriotic ring in his voice, said: ‘‘I will 
take the balance.” Now, in contrast with 
the difficulty in negotiating this loan of only 
ten million of dollars eighteen years ago, we 
desire to call attention to the facts corcern- 
ing the negotiations of other immense loans 
(which were called for) through the con. 
tinued loyal agency of the noble men whose 
names we have mentioned and many others, 
including the almost superhuman efforts of 
Mr. Jay Cooke, who after the first loan 
was negotiated ‘‘ did nore than any ten men 
in the country "—as Secretary Chase said— 
to raise money for the Government. 

But of all the loans so successfully nego- 
tiated no one was taken so quickly as the 
one in April last, amounting to $150,000,- 
000—$130,000,000 or more by the First Na- 
tional Bank and Messrs. Fisk & Hatch. 
The first loan went a-begging at from six to 
twelve per cent. interest, while the last was 
taken at less than four. 

But we soon shall have other and still 
greater wants in refunding our national 
debt. Within the next year, probably, the 
Government will ask a loan of some $800,- 
000,000, with which to pay off our matur- 
ing bonds; and we venture to predict that 
this vast sum will all be subscribed within 
forty-eight hours after the facts concerning 
the same shall be given to the people, and 
at arate of interest not exceeding 3.65 per 
annum. 

We do well to remember, with devout 
thanksgiving to God, the great name of 
President Lincoln; we do well also to 
honor General Grant for his timely and 
patriotic. services on the battlefield; and 
we will never forget Sumner, or Stanton, or 
Wilson, and a host of others, for their 
loyalty and unflinching faithfulness to their 
country in the hour of peril. But we have 
another big debt of gratitude to pay to 
Secretary Chase, to Jay Cook, John J. 
Cisco, Henry F. Vail, Moses Taylor, Fisk & 
Hatch, Gen]. Dix, The Bank of Commerce, 
The First National Bank, and other noble 
men and noble institutions, here and else- 
where, for the immense work performed in 
the interests of the country. 





THE NATIONAL TRADE-MAREK 
LAW. 


Concress in 1870 enacted a law for the 
registration of trade-marks in the Patent 
Office of the United States, and for the re- 
covery of damages in cases of infringement. 
The several provisons of this law were in 
1873 reproduced in the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, under the title of ‘‘Trade- 
Marks.” In 1876 Congress passed an act 
entitled ‘‘ An Act to punish the counterfeit- 
ing of trade-mark goods and the sale or 
dealing in of counterfeit trade-mark goods.” 
This legislation was based upon the assump- 
tion that it was within the constitutional 
competency of Congress to enact and by 
proper penalties enforce a national trade- 
mark law, applicable to the whole country. 
The power of Congress was not doubted 
until the decision of Judge Dyer, of the 
United States District Court, about a year 
ago, concurred in by Mr. Justice Harlan, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
declaring the legislation to be unconstitu- 
tional. Some eight thousand trade-marks 
have been registered in the Patent Office, 
under the provisions of the national law 
on this subject. There is no doubt that 
such a law, enacted and enforced by the 
General Government, is a very great con- 
venience to the people. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has, however, just given a decision which 
sweeps away this law entirely and remits 
the whole subject to state statutes and the 
common law. The doctrine of the Court 
is that the Constitution does not bestow 
upon Congress any authority for the enact- 
ment of such a law. As to the power of 
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Congress ‘‘to promote the progress of sci- 
ence and useful arts by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventorsthe exclusive 
right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries”—a power which, as it had been 
assumed by some persons; would cover 
trade-marks—the Court holds that a trade- 
mark is not an invention, but simply the 
“adoption of something already in exist- 
ence as the distinctive symbol of the person 
using it.” It further holds that such 4 
mark is not a writing or product of author- 
ship, that brings it within the scope of copy- 
right legislation. Hence, this provision of 
eS Constituti®n gives no authority for the 
aw. 

As to the power of Congress ‘‘ to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several states and with the Indian 
tribes”—the other provision of the Consti- 
tution upon which it has been supposed 
that the law might rest—the doctrine of 
the Court is that the legislation upon its 
face is not limited to inter-state or inter- 
national commerce; but extends to all 
trade and commerce between all points. 
“‘It contemplates,” says the Court, ‘‘the 
establishment of a universal system of 
trade-mark registration for the benefit of 
all who have already used a trade-mark, or 
who wish to adopt one in future, without 
regard to the character of the trade to 
which it isto be — or to the locality 
of the owner.” the opinion of the 
Court, Congress has no such power. The 
Court disclaims any intention to apply the 
principles of this decision to trade-marks 
guaranteed by treaties with foreign nations 
or to the power of Congress to legislate for 
the execution of such treaties. 

This decision, of course, puts an end to 
the-national trade-mark law, and precludes 
the enactment in the future of any general 
law on the subject by Congress, unless the 
Constitution shall be so amended as to give 
the power. The eight thousand trade- 
marks already registered are without any 
protection from national authority. So far 
as this authority goes, they are exposed to a 
system of general piracy. We are in so 
many respects one people, and commerce is 
so largely both inter-state and intra-state 
that a national trade-mark law is a com- 
mercial necessity. It is unfortunate that 
the Constitution, as it is, does not give the 
necessary power to enact it. The remedy 
is to amend the Constitution and confer the 
power. We believe that if Congress would 
propose such an amendment the requisite 
ry asad of states would promptly ratifyeit. 
If Congress fails to act, state legislatures, 
by acting in concert, might pass a law on 
this subject whose provisions would be sub- 
stantially the same, and thus furnish the 
needed protection in addition to that 
afforded by the common law. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durie the past week the current de- 
mand with agents has been light; but the 
supply of goods has shown no accumula- 
tion, because of the continued deliveries on 
account of back orders. The jobbing trade 
has been modérately active and the tone of 
the market was strong, without any further 
advance in prices. 

Corron Goops were quiet, except for 
account of previous orders. The shipments 
to foreign markets included 2,970 packages 
from this port, 241 packages from Boston, 
and 78 packages from other ports; in all 
8,289 packages for the week, and 
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8,360,655 
Sametime in 1800, 118/040 preg’, valued at. 7.180.107 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in small demand for new busi- 
nest; but large deliveries were made in 
execution of former orders. Prices were 
firm and all the leading makes continue 
largely sold ahead. 

Cottonades were in fair request and large 
delivery on back orders. 

Cotton flannels were quiet. 


Cotton jeans were in moderate demand, 
but prices were very firm. 

Denims and ducks were fairly active. 

Tickings were steady. 

White goods were quiet, except f 
= he _ active déuhead. sine 

rint-cloths were quiet. We 
for 64x64 cloths and 4c. for 56x00. ~ 

Prints were irregular. Robes and staples 
were dull, while dark fancies were fairly 
active. Some large sales were made of new 
spring styles of cambrics. 

WooLeN Goops have settled down to 
the usual holiday quiet. Deliveries on back 
orders continue to be made, but new busi- 
ness has beenlight and unimportant. Heavy 
goods for next season have received con- 
siderable attention, but the movement was 
quite irregular. Desirable makes of all 
kinds of goods are still sold ahead and 
values continue very firm. Men’s-wear 
woolens are mostly quiet, deliveries form- 
ing the most important share of business. 











Fair duplicate orders, however, are being 
received by agents for such makes of 
low and medium-grade fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, worsted coatings, etc., as are not 
entirely disposed of. Fine qualities are in 
moderate demand and generally sold ahead. 
Further transactions on a moderate scale 
have taken place in heavy worsted coat- 
ings for next fall’s trade. The same may 
be said of overcoatings, and orders to a fair 
extent were placed for some of the most 
popular makes. In repellants and cloak- 
ings there is little doing outside of deliv- 
eries, and the movement in Kentucky jeans 
has been restricted to shipments of a few 
of the leading makes, of which there is a 
light supply. Prices are firm. Satinets 
are in fair and steady demand and firm. A 
moderate inquiry exists for assorted lots 
of flannels and blankets and fair deliveries 
are being made on back orders. 

Foreren Dry Goons have ruled quiet in 
nearly all departments with both import- 
ers and jobbers, though there has been 
some inquiry for specialties suitable to the 
holidays. ‘Supplies, with a few exceptions, 
are exceptionally low, and, the prospects for 
the coming year being regarded as favora- 
ble, there seems to be little pressure to sell 
on the part of importers and only in ex- 
ceptional cases are job lots disposed of at 
concessions. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount. to $1,262,913, 
showing a decrease of $380,471 as com- 
pared with last week, but $358,990 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $1,267,807, or $4,894 
more than the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
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CASH’ 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


18 THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN'S 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Frilling 











Simpon, Crawford &Sinpsm 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Costumes, Outfits, Misses’ and Children's 
Clothing, Dry Goods, etc. 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
Sastetnats ion guaranteed and the same care given 
as y 
Send for INustrated Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Ave., 


NEW YORE. 


HOLIDAY: SEASON. 


We are offering a very large assortment of useful 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Suits, Dol- 
mans, Wraps, Circulars, Ulsters, 
Cloths, Shawls, Furs, Linens, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Milli- 
nery Goods, Gloves, Laces, 
Shoes, Upholstery 


These goods were bought early, in anticipation of 
the recent 


Great Advance in Dry Goods, 


and our prices are at least 15 per cent. less than the 

goods can be duplicated for at present. 

Send for our CATALOCUE, giving 
full descriptions. 





Our Country Order Department is 
thoroughly organized, and we are ene 
abled to place fresh goods, in the latest 
designs, before our customers with 
promptness. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Invite Attention to their 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 


RUGS, 


iy Press 


649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


METROPOLITAN ELEV. B.R., 


Bleecker Street Station. 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 


Offiee & and 7 np St... NY; Branch Offices 1199 
PB) Pulton St. (corner of Tillary), Brooklyn ; 110 




















Iusurance. 
NOT A LOVE LETTER. 


Tue following frank and manly letter 
from one of the moat efficient, respected, 
and successful life insurance agents in this 
country is worthy of special attention at 
this particular time. Notwithstanding the 
crowded state of our columns, we make 
room for this letter in full, which we found 
we could not do last week: 


“ EXPLANATORY LETTER. 





‘COL. SMITH’8 GOOD-BYE TO THE MUTUAL'S 
POLICYHOLDERS. 





*“Boeron, Mass., Nov. 15th, 1879. 
‘To the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Policyholders of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York: 

** Gentlemen :—Those of you who have 
not already heard rumors on the subject 
will, no doubt, be surprised to learn that 
my long business connection with the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has somewhat suddenly and unex- 
pectedly ceased. 

‘I first served the Company as general 
agent for Rhode Island, from 1865 to 1874, 
and in those nine years placed over seven 
million of insurance u my books. 
This was about one-third of all the life in- 
surance business done in the state. 

“My success in Rhode Island was not 
merely satisfactory to the officers of the 
Company; but was the occasion for adding 
the larger and very important agency of 
Massachusetts to my field of operations. 
From 1869 to 1878 I was associated in the 
latter with the late Henry H. Hyde. Since 
his death the agency has been in my ex- 
clusive charge. 

‘‘Not counting the large business done 
by Hyde & Smith, eight million dollars of 
insurance has been secured in Massachusetts 
by my agency during the last six years. 
This, with the Rhode Island business, 
makes fifteen million dollars, or an average 
of one million for each year I have repre- 
sented the Company, in addition to the 
Hyde & Smith business. 

“Although several of the other large 
companies have been worked with great 
vigor and success, not one has sectred more 
than half as much business in the same 
territory within the same time. It exceeds 
the average done by all the companies, 
through their combined agencies, by nearly 
six hundred per cent, 

‘* These comparisons are not made in a 
spirit of rivalry or boasting; but, under the 
circumstances, it may not be charged to 
vanity if I exhibit the record which so 
amply testifies the friendship so long and 
uniformily extended to me in the prosecu- 
tion of a business to which my best energies 
have been devoted. 

‘I had counted upon success and fidelity 
as the best recommendation to the favor of 
those in whose hands the’ policyholders 
have placed the power of appointing and 
removing agents, and, both these being 
assured by my record and remaining un- 
challenged from any quarter, I had not an- 
ticipated any change in my relations to you 
as a remote or possible contingency; but 
the executive of the Company, acting, per- 
haps, under disinterested advice, deemed it 
wise to transfer to other hands its great in- 
terests in Massachusetts, and, as the reasons 
furnished me for ulescing in his plans 
afford complete satisfaction to my private 
interests, I am restrained by considerations 
both of prudence and delicacy from com- 
menting upon the transaction, and there- 
fore retire from a service in which I 
have felt am honest and, I trust, a just- 
ifiable pride, with malice toward none 
but with cordial good-will to all. With me 
it has been a service of the heart; for I can 
say, with all sincerity, that during the 
whole period covered by my work the 
faith I have reposed in the Company and 
the beneficent influences of the business 
has only been equaled by my exertions to 
build up the one and extend the other. 

‘* Life insurance, as practiced by the best 
companies, was never entitled to more con- 
fidence than at the present time. The the- 
ory is correct, and has been thoroughly 
proved by more than a hundred years of 
critical testing in different countries. As 
an institution, it perfectly carries out the 
purpose it was designed for. Indeed, the 
result of the business among ourselves seems 
almost marvelous. During the brief period 
of the last fifteen years $274,793,850.98 
have been paid for death and endowment 
claims, $152,518,376 for policies purchased 
while yet in force and before they became 
dune by their terms, and $169,168,127.95 in 
dividends to policyholders. In all, nearly 
six hundred millions of dollars have been 
paid directly to those for whose benefit the 
insurance was written, while the companies 

now doing business still hold more than 
four hundred millions to the credit of the 
612,843 policies remaining in force, and 
covering nearly fifteen hundred millions of 
insurance. 

‘During the year 1878 alone new poli- 
cies to the number of 67,040 were issued, to 

insure $156.501,129, while the actual pay- 
ments on account of old policies amounted 
to $29,153,225.80 on death and endowment 








claims, $17,005,944. 11 on policies ae 
and $14,637,449.382 in divid ; in all 
over sixty million ($60,88¢,769.23) dollars. 

‘* Such results are a complete vindication 
of the institution of life insurance. 

‘‘An occasional dereliction or mistake, 
on the of managers, or even the com- 
plete of recklessly com. 
panies, cannot cause permanent of 
an institution whose claims upon the good 
will of the public are so well established 
by these — returns. The gigantic 
frauds of Tweed and his co-manipulators 
in New York did not im ublic confi- 
dence in the general utility of municipal 

vernment; nor does occasional or even 

requent defalcation discredit the banking 
system of the country. Disastrous raiJroad 
collisions and steamboat explosions are of 
common occurrence; but those means of 
transportation have not been abandoned 
by the traveling public. The only effect 
is to stimulate to greater vigilance and the 
introduction of better safeguards against 
the recurrence of such evils. 

‘In a mutual life insurance company the 
policyholders have the power, if they as- 
sert their charter rights, of correcting any 
abuses or corrupting influences that may 
from time to time threaten their interests; 
a fact that has heretofore exerted and must 
continue to exert a healthful restraint upon 
any tendency to direct patronage into chan- 
nels for personal aggrandizement or polit- 
ical preferment. 

‘* It seemed proper for me to say this much 
in order that any unnecessary uneasiness 
may be dispelled from the minds of those 
friends who hold policies in the company 
which I have heretofore represented, on 
account of the unexplained events con- 
nected with the sudden termination of my 


ncy. . 
™ The present tendency in life insurance 
circles is to harmonize differences which 
have naturally arisen in the course of 
heated competition and great prosperity. 
The failure of the Mutual Life to maintain 
the volume of its annual income, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary efforts put forth 
for several years, clearly indicates the ex- 
haustion of former ability to induce patron- 
age by ordinary methods; and the large 
falling off of its income, with the rapid in- 
crease of its expenditures for death and en- 
dowment claims, shows that the ambition to 
maintain it as the largest company in the 
world has been effectually checked, and 
that it has probably reached the limit of its 
growth and influence, and will, should it 
be guided by judicious counsels in the 
future, take rank with the three or 
four conservatively managed companies 
of the country. I see no reason 
why all prudently conducted and well-dis- 
companies may not now work har- 
moniously, without controversy or adopt- 
ing methods calculated to injure the gen- 
eral interests of the business for the sake of 
temporary advantage to selfish and ambi- 
tious purposes. I feel warranted, there- 
fore, inassuring my friends, especially those 
who have recently written me expressing 
anxiety upon the subject, that I have the 
same confidence in its ability to redeem its 
obligations to them that I had when solicit- 
ing their patronage. 

“It being my intention to continue my 
former business, I have endeavored to select 
a company whose strength and financial 
condition will justify me in recommending 
my friends to accept its policies with the 
same confidence which has hitherto charac- 
terized my solicitations, and whose agents 
and policyholders will be spared the anxie- 
ty and annoyance which necessarily result 
from managerial eccentricities, ‘ backing 
and filling’ in plans of insurance, and other 
expedients for attracting business; a com- 
pany that has sought the confidence of the 
public by pursuing the even tenor of its 
ways and doing nothing to elicit newspaper 
notoriety or legislative inquiry. 

**T have entered into an agreement with 
the New York Life Insurance Company as 
its Solicitor-General for New England. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say this is one 
of the oldest life insurance companies in 
thiscountrv. It was chartered in 1841 and 
commenced business in 1845. Its history, 
in brief, is as follows: 

“History, 1845 To 1879. 
Amount Talered ROOT nn Genta eek 


miums receiv 

Interest received on investments....... ‘ 

“Ir mas PAID Irs POLICTHOLDERs, 

T™ death and endowment claims........ 
Dividends and retu premiu: 





Total payment to policyholders.......... $45,723,481 43 
“Conprrion, Jan. Ist, 1879. 


Number of policies tm force....................-00- 45 
Amount insured thereby i 





“Surrivus Furp ror Divipesps. 
as qepertatet by New York State author- 
ties 


‘* It will be noted that the present assets 
of the Company, securely invested, amount 
to nearly thirty-seven million (more than 
three times the amount held by the Mutual 
Life when T entered its service), making it 
now one of the three largest companies in 
the world. 

‘‘ During the financial troubles of the last 
six years the Company has steadily in- 
creased its income, which was nearly one 
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en 
that of all of the others fell off by large 


amounts. 

“Hard - is the crucial test ye 
strength and financial management of a 
company, as well as of an individual ; and it 
is a noteworthy fact that an old, conserva- 
tive, and la corpora‘ion, which had 

wn great steady accretions, rather 
than by ambitious exploits, should be the 
only one eager Say leading life companies 
pede me 5 my = \d peclmegte the income 
acqui times of p ° 

“ The points in the Tncocial stagement of 
the eng A which are especially note- 
worthy, as illustrating not only its present 
strong position, but the prudent and con- 
servative policy that marked its manage- 
ment, are: P 

‘(1. Tae CHARACTER OF rts Assets, 
which consist entirely of real estate owned 
and first-lien mortgage on real estate, 
United States and other stocks and bonds 
owned (now having a market value of more 
than half a million dollars in excess of cost 
value), andcash on hand, with no invest- 
ment of doubtful value; and, 

‘*2. Irs SunPivus Funp ror DrivipEenpe, 
in 1879, was a larger amount, compared 
with its liabilities, than that held by the 
six jeading companies of the + * 

‘‘The relations between the policyhold- 
ers and the Company are based on equity, 
and its policy contracts are ch ed 
by liberality and fairness and contain no 
provision giving an undue ho to 
either A objectionable ‘ self-destruc- 
tion, A ary Ari tae pmo ts entirely omit- 
ted, nor are any vexatious restrictions upon 
travel to or residence in Europe inserted 
‘*Each endowment and limited-payment 
life policy contains a contract for definite 
surrender value in paid-up insurance in the 
event of the holder electing to withdraw 
from the Company. 

‘‘The above facts, I think, warrant the 
choice of company I have made, and I shall 
endeavor, in the further prosecution of my 
business in this community, to put forth 
such exertions as shall win success, in a 
spirit which, I trust, will commend my 
efforts to the continued good-will and sup- 


port of my friends. 
“ Very respectfully, 
*« (Signed) Amos D. Sarra, 8p. 
“New inch Office 


England 
“New York Lire Insurance Co., 
“Cor. Milk and Devonshire St., Boston, Mass.” 





Ir is stated [that the by-law which 
permitted the president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company to displace its general 
agent, Col. Amos D. Smith, has been 
rescinded. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par vaiues)....... $83,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,113,357 63 


—_—_———__—— 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,957,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
values)... 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, EZ. A. Strong, 
Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- Wilfam Clark, EdwardH. Wright 


B. C. Miller, Treasurer. 
EA. Strong, Seoretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. FF. H. Teese, Counsel. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—_o— 
100 Breadway, New York; 
Continental / Cer. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Breoklyn. 
—_—o—_ 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..863,327,771 74 


eee eeeetereeee 





ducts its bust 





Offices { 


228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


pitod at market val 1,064,250 00 
te aa peneen Bonde’ Stocks...... =e 340,674 50 
a in aimenrennes 160,708 08 


@. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 








hundred thousand ($98,271) more in 1878 
than in 1878, when the panic came, while 






[January i, 1880. 


— ——______ 
- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 224, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 








from ist January to December, 

St eps Me ERIC RAI i alte $4,000,300 47 
Premiums on not marked off ist 

I danostenisadthoossianiantic 1,848,007 36 


issued upon Life 


No Policies have been 
Risks; nor Fire disconnected 


with Marine 

10%, to Slat December 16762 4,190,008 08 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 


viz. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks 10. 00 
creas isc ee 
Claims due the Com 
preefans gto is ciate. «$086 82 
ast Disdcceddencht' ccrcecscce. 881,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,463 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Yourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES. ote HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES D’ EDMUND W. CO; 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN. 
JAMES LOW, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID GEORGE W. LANE, 
JORDON W. ROBERT L. STUA 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FORESTS, 
WM. STURG FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEM CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYC 
M E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. q 
ROYA PHELPS, PETER V. KING. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, § THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
. A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN Dz Yee EX. 
, , BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 





The largest amownt of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


needed, at actual current cost, each year by 
Targe accumulations in the hands of the com 


Lg GOOD AGENTS WANTED. _¢4 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
RSPR Rh erecta 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Iseued. 


‘ JAMES BUELL, President. 
C.P. FRALEIGH, Storetoty, 1 BURFORD, Actuary. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,692,504 OL 














January 1, 1880.} 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
120 Broadway, New York. 





INCONTESTABLE 
ASSURANCE. 


TECHNICAL 
POINTS AVOIDED. 


STRENGTH. 
Assets . . . $36,000,000. 


7,000,000. 


THE MOST 
POPULAR 
COMPANY. 


Surplus... 


The universal public want in 
Life Assurance is a Policy that 
will be certainly paid at matur- 
tty and whose terms are definite 
and clear, 

Throughout the United States, 
the old and new policies alike of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety are made incontestable after 
three years from their date. 

Each ordinary policy provides 
for a definite surrender value in 
paid-up assurance, in case the 
policy is forfeited after three 
years from its date. 

Each Tontine policy contains a 
definite surrender value in cash, 
in case of withdrawal at the end 
of the Tontine period. 

The contract is concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only 
such provisions as are necessary 
to protect the Policyholders. 

By the new form of policy 
adopted by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the certainty 
of paymentis made a part of the 
contract, and policyholders are not 
left in doubt. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society now possesses accumuluted 
assets, securely invested, amount- 
ing to Thirty-six Millions of Dol- 
lars. This provides for all liabil- 
ities (in which term is included 
the “ Reserve” required by law), 
and leaves a surplus of Seven Mil- 
lions, a strength unequaled by 
companies either of the age of the 

Equitable or older. 

new business of the Equi- 
table Society has for the last evght 
years averaged larger than that 
of any other company, and has 
largely increased during the pres- 


ent year. 
H. B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
$8,400,000 c PSH s; 
$4,900,000 id et to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Uxssitfnes 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRestpenr. 
WwW PLE, N. 
GY. EMPLE s..N STEBBINS, 


H. Y. WEMPLE,,. 
H. B. STOKES, 
Assist’t Sec’s, 


J. L. HALSEY, 
Secretary. 





1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANI 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ 000 

a and all Lia- a - 
rAtkssiecsetcebeced 785,025 16 

Pe icpicutdsasansson ce. 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVERE President. 
Wu. G. Crowmi1, Sec. Joux L. (ty A88't SC 


CO-OPERATIVE 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORE, Incorporated in April, 1878, 


has been in operation one year half 

has over four hundred mem “The, po 
by the Constitution to Five H 3 
has occurred, and in that pase the beneficia 





of maintaining the Agsoniosion aud atho 
of maintaining the Associa end on the d 
ber each one of the class concributes Five Dollars. 





THE CONTINENTAL 
\\\ 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JA8_ 8. PARSONS, 
. President. 











MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





e 
A strict medical examination b: 

is required. The average age of the present 
is thirty-seven years, and the bership is 
of merchants and business men of this city, and from 
their number they elected the following-named as a 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


78 John 8 


EDWARD B. hn Street. 
THeopore F. Vai, of Sullivan, Vail & Co., 829 Broad. 


of Te ones Knickerbocker Gaslight Co., 
Henry C. Rosinsox, of Porter Bros. & Co., 

445 Broadway. Tn 8 ams 

Senn, B Dataue, of Dayton & Close, 148 and 144Grend 


Jou M. Monsx, Cashier Windsor Hotel, New York. 
Wn. B. FULLER, with H. B. Claflin re Church sé. 
Stonce W. Som ty f Tilyou Sch 
. 00) 0! 
ena NMAKER, you, oonmaker 
Hexny ct aaa with fot Booth & 
2 : jolmes, Haydens, 49 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


* 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ -- $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

Value $15,415,105 24)......ccececcccecccececcececvececsesseees 14,791,267 72 
Maal COMMAS. oc ccc ccccccccccdsocceccvccdéecvecsocoscccccecccceocece 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)...........2.2-eseeeeceeecereee 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000)... .......-.-eeeeeeeeee eee 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

seque). 'o January Ist, IB7D...........0- eee e eee eneeceenceeneee 379,839 09 
*Premium- on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 

fee MOWER). .60 cc cccccccccccccc ceed sccccccce evcccccccccccece 146,834 75 
Agemts’ balances.........cscescerccccccccccccccccccccscersssese eee 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879...........+++- 


* A detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities Over COSt.........-ceecscees an 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879............-ssecececeeee 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


$399,486 68 
180,993 89 
19,601 07 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879.......++--++++ 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........se.seseeeecsceeeeeees 
Matured endowments, due and unpald...........0..ceeceeecceveres 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium..........-+.-cecceeeeseccesceece 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance,...........-seeeeeeesesence 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent......... SRE RENE Ee ET ee ee 


settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. 


Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 


Desath-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,490,656. 


uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 





Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. In from t 


TRUSTEES. 





Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tfons tO BAME........cceccccecccccccccees ob esevessscces eceeeces 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.........s.eseeeeeeeeeeees eocececcce 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled polictes............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............. 88,635 00 
Profit and loss aCcount..cercccccccccccccccccciccccccescccccccscces 8,568 98 — 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 


Premiums recetved and deferred..... bascoeee davaceons $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878.....:....... 896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued............se0+ seeeceees 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878........ esccesee 815,895 B5—G1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 O1 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$5,918,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 


306,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


623,837 62 


$36,837,295 23 


14,987 18— $34,025,858 58 


2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplas, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent, orer $6,800,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,496.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available or 
« 


Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
127,748,473. 
127,901 ,887. 
125,232,144. 


Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from tntevest, 1876, $1,906,050. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128 Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
t, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 


MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETQN, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
WRIGHT, M_D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTYN. LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. O8GO0ON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
ES DELL supgrinvendent of Agencies MORRIS FRANKLLYN. 
Ww HT. President 
Cha aa ie Host béth 8t., Medical ne " 
MD te (= 8 WELLIAM HW. BEERS, 


VicesPresident and Actuary. 
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Houng and Od. 


WHAT SANTA WAS ABOUT LAST 
WEEK. 





BY KIRK MUNROE, 

In his great arm-chair, by a roaring fire 

‘That blazes brighter and blazes higher 

Than any fire that you ever saw, 

Or than any that ever was built before, 

St. Nicholas sat, that jolly old elf, 

Smoking his pipe and warming himeelf, 

Snapping his fingers and toasting his toes, 

His jolly round face and jolly red nose 

Beaming and glowing with so much good 
will 

That merely to look at him gives one a thrill 

Of the pleasure that’s waiting the morrow to 
come-- 

The presents, the dinner, the pudding of 
plum; 

The dancing, the prancing, the joys and 
delight; 

The mistletoe bough, and the yule tree’s red 
light ; 

The turkey, the sugar-plums, dolls, aod new 
dresses ; 

The greetings, the meetings, the questions, 
and guesses 

As to what each has received and each one 


has given, 

Orto make each oue happy how each other 
has striven. 

’T was the night before Christmas, of nights in 
the year 

The giaddest and best, to the children most 
dear; 

But to good old St. Nick ‘tis the busiest 
night— 

He must circle the world ’twixt this and 
daylight. 


His garments of sable and silver-gray fox 

Have been taken from out of their cedar- 
lined box; 

His sledge is outside, and his fleet-footed 
team 

Are ready to dart with the speed of a dream 

Up mountain, down valley, o’er river and 
lake, 

Through cities and towns, and without a 
mistake 

To stop at each house where the stockings 
are hung 

Or St. Nick is expected, by old or by young. 

The pawing and stamping of each tiny hoof, 

And the jingle of silver-tongued bells, is the 
proof 

That moments are flying and ’tis time to 
begone, 

Or the journey can never be finished by 
morn 

But St. Nicholas waits for the post to come 


in, 

For he must have his mail ere the trip can 
begin, 

And the antics to-night of the postman, old 
Boreas, 


Have made him quite late, they’re so very 
laborious. 
At last he arrives, with a rush and a flurry, 
Puffing, and all out of breath with his hurry, 
Unslings his great sack, as he enters the 
door, 
And empties the letters right out on the 
floor. 
One would think ’twould take hours to read 
all that were in it; 
But St. Nick has got through with them all 
ina minute. 
He winked as he read the last one in the 
pack, 
Went out of the door, in a second was back, 
Bringing in something that looked like a 
fowl, 
Either turkey or chicken or possibly owl ; 
But so carefully wrapped up that no one 
could tell, 
Though tht it was roasted all knew from 
the smell. 
Then, donning his furs and saying good-night, 
He sprang into his sledge and was whirled 
out of sight. 
. * + a * - 
But the letters he left lying there in a heap, 
And, as he’s so careless, we'll just takea peep, 
And see what these wonderful documents are 
That old Boreas carried so fast and so far. 
That they all were directed by children ’tis 
plain, 

Though an attempt to decipher each one 
would be vain, 

Unless every language that’s written or 
spoken 

Were ours to command; and by this same 
token 

We'd be as wise as St. Nick, if that were the 
case, 

And schools and schoolmasters would be out 
of place. 

The first one to Russia at once will convey 
you. 

Tis directed “‘ K’Svetomu Nikolayu,” 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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And it asks fora sledge and a polar bear’s 
paws, 
™ Or else for a necklace made from the claws. 
“Zum heiligen Christ-Kind” is writ on another; 
'Tis signed by two children, a sister and 
brother, 
Who live in that dear far-away Faderland 
Where to each comes the Christ-child, with 
gifte in his hand. 
“Au Saint Nicholas” 
Nicolo” 
Request a silk dress and a silver picolo. 
Letters to ‘‘ Santa Claus ”’’ cover the floor 
And those to “ Kriss Kringle’’ are seen by 
the score. 
The requests they contain are for books and 
for toys: 
For presente for girls and for presents for 
boys; 
For soldiers, and pistols, and even for rifles ; 
For bracelets, and rings, and for other like 
trifles ; 
Yor candy and sugar-plums, ritbons and 
laces; 
For skates and for sleds, for dolls with pink 
faces. 
In short, for all sorts of conceivable things 
To be thought of by children, from beggars 
to kings. 
But last of tle pile ts a letter so small 
"Tis a wonder it ever was noticed at all. 
** Dear Mr. St. Nicholas,’’—so ’tis directed ; 


and “ All’ Santo 


And it goes on to say: ‘‘ We've hardly ex- 
pected 

That you would bave anything for us this 
year ; 


But if you eould spare from your store of 
good cheer 
Aturkey. And please will you let ft be 


roasted; 

Our fire is so small that 'twould only get 
toasted. 

If you should bring us one that hadn’t been 
cooked— 

In fact, the fire has gone out, I belitve, since 
I looked. 

We haven’t a stick that would kindle an- 
other 

And our last bit of coal was used on the 
other ; 

But we're so very hungry, my dear Santa 
Claus, 


That for rejoicing a turkey would give us 
great cause.”’ 


= 7 * 7 - 
But, bless you! my children, ’tis getting 
quite late, 


So kiss us good-night and go to bed straight; 
For when it is time for St. Nick to appear 


Not a child must he see nor a sound must he 
hear. 


So scamper up-stairs, and put out the light. 
Merry Christmas to each, and to each one 
good-night. 





NINA’S NEW YEAR. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





One. might think, who saw her life, that 
few people led a lonelier one than Nina 
Prentice did. An orphan, with narrow 
means, keeping up her dead father’s house, 
there was little visible excitement in such 
an existence. Yet hers was a temperament 
that did not require excitement and that 
found happiness where others would not 
dream of looking for it. Her garden and 
her flowers were like a household to her; 
the poor all over the little hill-town afford- 
ed her occupation; she visited somewhat 
among a few wealthy acquaintances; and, 
for the rest, if she had such day-dreams as 
other young girls are wont to indulge, no 
one was any the wiser for them. Nobod 
knew that her friend’s father, the wealthy 
Mr. Barnes, had made her a standing offer 
of marriage any time within the last three 
years; nobody knew from her that Bryce 
Hanscom went out to a Mexican ranche 
because she had no smiles to give him; no- 
body knew whether Harold Hartley's face 
ever glanced out of the windows of her 
castles in the air; nobody knew whether 
one New Year's Day she looked forward to 
the next with any wonder as to what it 
might bring her of sorrow or joy. She was 
so swect, so silent, so gentle that people in 
general knew no more of her emotions 
than of those of the statue of some saint 
in its churchly niche. Yet it was only on 
the last New Year’s Evening that, if any 
one had been able to look behind her cur- 
tains, they would have seen her on her 
knees before the low blaze of her fire, cry- 
ing as if her heart would break, burying 
her face in her hands, and longing for the 
night when ‘‘this fever called living” 
should be over at last. ‘‘ New Years and 
New Years!” she sobbed. ‘Ah! how can I 
bear another so alone?” Perhaps Mrs. 


‘than half in love with Miss Barnes. 


Hartley, her mother’s old intimate, had 
some idea of the fire that burned under this 
crust of snow. But Mrs. Hartley was not 
entirely impartial in her judgment of the 
girl, and it was her morning and evening 
prayer that Nina should at some day stand 
in a closer relation to her than she did at 
present. But, as that would be impossible 
without her son Harold’s intervention, she 
left no stone unturned to that end. Mrs. 
Hartley thought she knew a great deal bet- 
ter what was good for her son than he did; 
and when she had made up her mind that 
he had better marry Nina Prentice, it was 
because she consulted his best welfare— 
possibly without complete regard to Nina’s. 
She knew that Harold, although so affec- 
tionate, was of a high temper; and that 
Nina had inexhaustible stores of still pa- 
tience, and that that still patience would 
await the time when he should come back 
to her, no longer the knight-errant, spurred 
by a restless nature, but a quiet and digni- 
fied gentleman, ready to take his father’s 
honored place in the community. Her ap- 
proaches in the question were exceedingly 
gentle; yet not so gentle that they did not 
put Harold on his guard, so that he was 
like the hunted deer, snufting the gale afar 
off. ‘‘ Well, Mother, I thank goodness,” 
he said, with a light laugh, on detecting 
her meaning, ‘‘that we do not live in 
France, and that you can’t go and inquire 
Nina’s dot and settle the "—— 

“It is a very good dot, Harold. Justa 
snug little income to keep the wolf from 
the door and satisfy reasonable wants; and 
it would be vastly better for any husband 
than launching out on the tremendous for- 
tune of Miss Barnes, with palaces, so to 
say, and yachts, and racing-horses.” 

«* Just give me the chance to see if it is. 
Go to Miss Barnes, Mother,” cried Harold, 
gayly. ‘Ask the amount of her dot, and 
if your scapegrace of a son is worth it. 
Yachts and racing-horses! I like the idea.” 

**Oh, Harold!” 

‘But Miss Barnes isa beauty, too, Moth- 
er; and very sweet and gay. The man 
that marries her needn’t marry for her 
money at all. She would have lovers if 
she hadn’t a penny in her own right. 
*Don’t ee marry fur money; but go wheer 
money be,’” quoted Harold. ‘Excellent 
advice that old Northern farmer’s. And 
I'll go ‘ wheer money be’ to-night,” as he 
drew on his gloves. 

“Don’t talk so, Harold. Don’t talk so, 
even in jest. Miss Barnes may be well 
enough, for all I know; but her money 
would destroy you, who were not born to 
money. You would do nothing and come 
to nothing. But as for Nina Prentice, as I 
said, she’s a saint.” 

‘*Wouldn’t do at all for a wife, then. 
Wives mustn’t be too good ‘for human 
nature’s daily food.’ Think of reproving a 
saint because the buckwheats were flat, or 
the linen stiff, or the buttons off! Adios, 
you managing mamma,” and he was gone. 

It was a misty summer night, so thick 
one could hardly see a star. But those ring- 
ing steps needed no guiding star to direct 
them; for, to tell the truth, Harold Hartley 
suspected himself of being already more 
Un- 
doubtedly, there was something in her su- 
perb surroundings that added to her own 
charms; and she seemed, too, as entirely at 
home in them as the flower that blossoms 
in the rich, moist air of the hot-house. 
That velvet lawn, set with its flaming ex- 
otics and beds of flowers, with the lofty 
porches and wide halls behind it, 
thedimly-lit drawing-rooms, and the dining- 
room, with its generous sideboard—all the 
consciousness of ease and comfort and de- 
light of the senses about the place made 
visiting Miss Barnes a very pleasant way of 
passing time; and then, moreover, as her 
father was a prominent man of affairs 
among the politicians of the country, one 
met there people who enlarged the mental 
horizon and made a man think for himself 
and think more of himself. Miss Barnes’s 
father also looked with favor on Harold. 
His congressional life told him of the dan- 
gers his daughter ran, with her independ- 
ent fortune and pretty face; and he pre- 
ferred for her a husband in the neighbor- 
hood of their home, who, if not altogether 
perfect, was, at least, a responsible member 





of society and likely to be made more so 
with the care of her property, and not a 
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foreign attaché, seeking what he might de- 
vour in the way of marriage portions; not a 
penniless adventurer, roaming round the 
world for the same purpose. Thus Har- 
old’s welcome at the place was always cal- 
culated to make a man come again, even if, 
with the bright, youthful gayety there, one 
was not likely to come again anyway. 

To-night, however, as he went along, his 
mother’s words gave him a little thought, 
and it did occur to him that it was unwise 
to let himself become so used to all this 
splendor and luxury on a venture; for, 
after all, a girl of such wealt) and fascina- 
tion as Miss Barnes had her choice from a 
crowd of lovers, of whom he was but one 
and the least conspicuous. Just as these 
salutary reflections stole through his mind 
his ear was caught by the’crying of a child, 
and he paused to look into the win- 
dow-of the cottage that he was passing, 
and to see a woman hushing a little child, 
whose face was now hidden in her neck—a 
slender, darkly-clad woman, who moved 
here and there, with the baby on her arm, 
and attended to the wants of a parcel of 
other children, while a man sat at the table, 
with his arms thrust out straight before 
him and his head fallen between them, in 
an attitude of abject despair. The wo- 
man’s back was toward him all the time; 
but something about her reminded him of 
Nina Prentice. ‘Pretty much what I 
might expect, I suppose,” groaned Harold, 
‘if I obeyed my mother.” ‘By George!” 
as the woman half turned, a sweet, fair, sad 
face, and delicate profile of figure, ‘‘I be- 
lieve it is Nina!” 

But its absurdity destroyed the fancy, and 

he went on his way, whistling a bar or two 
of the ‘‘ Wanderer,” and would have been 
very shortly with Miss Barnes, had he not 
been detained by a discussion with a 
chance friend at a corner; and had not then 
stepped into a pool of water, and been 
obliged to hunt up a boot-black, the little 
wretch afterward keeping him waiting for 
his change. 
**I declare,” said he to Nina, when at last 
he reached Miss Barnes’s parlors, ‘‘I 
thought I saw you married to a drunken 
laborer, as I came along to-night, with a 
gang of babies clambering round”— 

‘* What made you think him drunken?” 
asked Nina, with her sweet seriousness. 

‘* Oh! the looks of him—the arms on the 
table, the fallen head, unkempt, unshorn, 
you know, and all the rest.” 

‘‘I suppose,” said Nina, ‘‘that a poor 
man, whose wife lay dead in the other room, 
might look much that way.” 

**T believe it was you!” cried Harold. 

‘“DoT look like it?” she asked, lightly. 
«And have Ia dual existence, to be here 
and there too?” And then, as Harold 
glanced her over, in her airy muslins and 
forget-me-nots, he smiled at the idea; and 
she seemed all at once as different from 
that woman, and from all other women, as 
if she had stepped out of another star. 
Yet, for all that, a man does not care to 
marry a woman who is different from all 
other women simply to oblige his mother. 

‘““What are you two talking about?” 
asked Miss Barnes, standing before them 
just then, the picture of a Bacchante, with 
her head bound with currant leaves and 
her clustering curls like grape-bunches 
about her dark and laughing face. ‘‘ Are 
you promising Nina that you will come to 
Washington this winter? Nina is to be 
with me there for the Holidays, you know. 
If you should, swell my list on New 
Year's.” And then she went dancing down 
the toom, for the misty night had driven 
everybody within doors; and a waiter was 
just bringing in a tray of juleps, enticing 
with the colorand odor of their drowned 
fruits and leaves and long golden straws. 

*« When I was a little confirmed drunk- 
ard of the age of ten I signed the pledge,” 
said Miss Barnes, convoying the waiter to 

Harold. But I didn’t know how nice juleps 
were. Now Iam totally depraved. Here, 
Mr. Hartley. Nina! It’s quite as immoral 
to drink lemonade with straws as mint- 
juleps. The sin lies altogether in the 
straws!” 

*‘It depends on the individual whether 
there is any sin about it, I think,” said Nina, 
*«But I love lemonade. A lemon seems to 


carry coolness into the tropics.” 





“ And you don’t know why you should 
burn your throat—that long, white throat— 
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out with the other? Get thee to a nunnery!” 
As the gay girl lifted her glowing glass to 
the wax-lights, Harold whispered to Nina 
“I don’t believe the Bacchantes used 
straws,” and was astonished that Nina did 
not laugh. But that night the faces of the 
two girls kept shining upon him out of the 
darkness, as he walked home. The one the 
self-indulgent, laughing beauty; the other, 
if not beautiful, yet certainly a lovely face 
in its fairness and perfect calm. And the 
girl lifting her glass to the glow of the wax- 
lights did not seem to him so charming as 
before. 

- “Do you know,” said Mr. Hartley’s 
mother, one twilight, some time afterward, 
“I'm afraid I have been doing an injustice 
to Miss Barnes? She really has a heart. 
Those poor McNultys! When Mrs, McNulty 
died, she used to go down there every even- 
ing, and carry asupper, and hear the chil- 
dren’s prayers, and put them to bed, and 
leave a breakfast set out for the father in 
the morning. Just think of that girl doing 
such things!” 

‘* Did she tell you that she did, Mother?” 
asked Harold. 

*‘Well, no. That is, not exactly. I heard 
that one of the Hill ladies was dowh at the 
McNultys, doing these things, and spoke of 
it incidentally to Miss Barnes; and she 
asked me to say nothing about it, and said 
she only did what she couldn't help doing; 
and when I said I thought it a great deal 
for her to leave all her gay life every sun- 
set, and go down there, night after night, 
and wait on that family, and then hurry 
home to her houseful of company, she 
colored up so prettily, and said we were all 
stewards, and it was duty and pleasure, too, 
to do what she could.” 

‘‘Humph!” said Harold Hartley. He 
knew very well now who it was that he 
saw through the window of the McNulty 
cottage. But, after all, a pretty face covers 
a multitude of sins. He set about forget- 
ting the deceit; he reasoned that it was a 
girlish jest, signifying nothing; and he went 
to Washington all the same, shortly after 
the Holiday season arrived, and presented 
himself among the first New Year’s callers 
at the great doors of Mr. Barnes’s residence 
there. 

“Ah! have you come?” 
Barnes, hurrying to meet him. ‘‘We were 
so afraid you wouldn’t. And now you 
know so few people in town that you have 
no calls to make, and I want you to stay the 
whole day here with us. I’vea perfect crowd 
of pretty girls to help me receive, and 
a dear deaf-and-dumb old duenna for 
chaperon, and it will be one long festival! 
Will you have some refreshment now? 
Champagne punch? There’ssome Madeira, 
fifty years old. Ah! there’s the bell. Every 
man to his post! There are no privates 
here; but I’m captain-general!” and she 
danced back to her place, well content that 
Mr. Hartley should see the triumphal pro- 
cession that the day was likely to be. 

And a triumphal procession it was—the 
jeunesse dorée. Loungers, clerks, attachés, 
members, senators, secretaries, officers, in 
their splendid uniforms, all swelled the 
ranks, swept through the great house, and 
kept it thronged with groups in the rose 
drawing-room, groups in the gray parlor, 
in the music-hall, the dining-room, 
and the conservatory. As the day wore 
on, Miss Barnes, with a portion of her 
attendants, was as much in the dining- 
room asin the drawing-room, saunteringin 
with one and out with another, or standing 
under the heavy curtains between the 
rooms. What a picture she made, Harold 
thought, in her scarlet satins, with yellow 
poppies in her hair, against the background 
of the citrine-colored curtains. What a 
picture the whole scene was! The gay, 
bright saloon beyond the Aubusson tapestry 
under foot there, with the wreaths of pale 
roses and ribbons on its pale sunset- 
green ground, the rosy satin and the lace 
draperies stretching over the windows, 
whose light was shut out for the soft gleam 
of the wax tapers swinging in their china 
cups and golden chains, the paintings and 
statucs, the wonderful chinas and crystals, 
and the flowers—the whole room itself like 
a gay vignette on porcelain, and this scarlet- 
clad beauty just outside. Then, too, the 
conservatory in the vista, a place of little 
less than fairy splendor in its lamps and 
palms and oranges and blossoms; and the 
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magnificence of the dining-room, with is | whata fool I have been!” he was saying, ex- | roll awhile,” said he, refilling his stubby 


carved and curtained wainscot, its shining 
side-boards, and its table heavy with gold 
and silver, with all rare viands, and with 
clusters of wine-glasses, the colors of the 
flowers themselves. There she was now, 
taking that Venetian gem of a decanter 
from a servant, and herself pouring wine 
for an old senator, who had perhaps already 
had too much. Here came a parcel of 
gold-laced officers, flushed and gay and 
handsome. What did she mean by urging 
that old port on that half-tipsy boy among 
them, while the others laughed and jested? 
Harold was not ordinarily troubled with 
scruples; but this seemed to him to pass 
the limits of a jest, and he experienced a 
sense of relief as he saw a lady approach 
in the shadow of the curtain, and, placing 
her hand on his arm, lead the boy away. 
Gowned in gleaming white satin, her 
shining shape crossed that scarlet blaze like 
the passing of a moonbeam, and, knowing 
who it was, and thinking she might have 
trouble, Harold followed; but it was only 
to find Nina alonein the gray parlor, the 
boy having laughed her cup of bouillon to 
scorn and left her out of hand. 

‘*Isn’t it too bad?” she said, with a laugh 
that was half a sigh, after all. ‘‘He asked 
me if I was a temperance lecturer, and 
called this delicious bouillon ‘slops.’ Will 
you have it?” 

‘* Where have you been all day?” he said, 
setting down the cup. 

“Oh! I am on duty on this side. We 
are all stationed by plan of battle; but 
most of my battalion have deserted to the 
other rooms. Isn’t this a lovely one? It 
almost unfits a person for quiet life at 
home, these gay nights anddays. It would, 
at least, if one were quite at rest in it.” 

It was a lovely room. It tempted all 
Harold’s love of ease and luxury. The gray 
velvet on the floor, draping the walls, cover- 
ing the cushioned divans, wearing a frosty 
bloom under the silver chandeliers, the 
delicate carved jades, and ivories, and spars, 
the one white-winged marble, it seemed 
somehow as if Nina herself had taken shape 
from all these pure, pearly shadows. He 
looked through the gleaming arches that 
led from room to room, and saw the scarlet- 
clad and golden-crowned beauty standing 
there, with the ruby glass suspended in her 
hand as she offered it to some new guest, 
and a strange shudder stole over him. Un- 
just as it might be, for that single moment 
the one of the two girls was like a picture 
of the incarnation of sin and the other of 
innocence. He remembered the icy morn- 
ing, a few weeks ago, when he had seen 
Nina in her swansdown mantle holding up 
a sheaf of wheat against the blue sky and a 
hundred little belated birds hovering round 
it, with whirring wings and chirruping 
cries, and he turned and looked at Nina 
with a piercing gaze again, before which 
her soft eyes fell, till the blushes streamed 
up to meet the lashes; and as he gazed the 
knowledge came slowly swelling up in 
Harold’s heart and soul that, whatever at- 
traction dark and glowing beauty and 
luxurious surroundings had had for his 
senses, it had been for his senses alone, 
and that the love of his life had sud- 
denly sprung full grown and winged for 
an eternal flight—so eternal that now, in 
the first moment of its recognition, he 
could no more tell if it had ever had be- 
ginning than if it would ever have an end. 
So white, so fair, so sweet, so pure—was it 
possible he had been blind to it all for 
years? So white, so fair, so sweet, so 
pure—was it possible that he could win 
her? Would she take the poor remnant he 
had to give—his jeunesse éputsée? For one 
brief moment Harold Hartley felt pangs 
of punishment, that seemed to have lasted 
for years, and he felt like a sad old man as 
he still gazed ather. But he was not one to 
be long daunted, either by his own unworth- 
iness or by the cruelty of fate. In a heart- 
beat or two he was himself again, and he 
plunged in, aware that, even if she would 
have none of him now, it gave him the 
vantage-ground of her compassion for the 
future. 

*‘T am glad,” he said, ‘‘ that you are not 
at rest in this life. It is a different life 
that I wish you to share. Nina, is it im- 
possible—” And then a little hand stole 
into his, and he led her away info the 
palm-shadows of the conservatory. ‘Ah! 





ultantly, as he bent over her. ‘‘ Why didI 
never know that I loved you before?” 

“TI always felt you did,” she was mur- 
muring in reply. ‘I always knew you 
would—if not here, then hereafter. For I 
never remember the time when I did not 
love you!” 

‘‘And this New Year’s Day,” he said, 
‘is the gateway of a new life for both of 
us. Ah! with God’s help, what a life, my 
darling!” 





SANTA CLAUS AND LITTLE 
EIGHTY. 


BY SARGENT FLINT. 





Tue holidays were over. ‘‘ Well over,” 
Mrs. Santa Claus said, as she stirred the 
great logs on the fire, before which she sat, 
with her husband, telling over the events of 
the past few weeks. 

“Everything was all right, then, Mr. 
Santa Claus? Nothing lost out or broken?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Santa Claus, sending up 
a great puff of smoke from his short pipe. 
‘* Everything went as well as usual, but—I 
don’t feel satisfied!” 

‘Why! Mr. Santa Claus!” exclaimed his 
wife. 

‘““No, Ido not feel satisfied.” 

‘‘Mr. Santa Claus, you have been going 
into alleys again!” 

‘‘T am always astonishing you, old lady; 
but what would you think if I should say 
right out that I am not satisfied with my 
position?” 

Unable to speak, from astonishment, his 
wife held up her hands in horror. 

‘«In the first place, I am a saint particular- 
ly belonging to the children,” said Mr. 
Santa Claus, crossing one leg over the other 
and looking straight out of his round eyes 
at his wife, ‘‘and children have a keener 
sense of justice than grown people. Now, 
if they understood that I merely brought 
to them those things which were sent to 
me to give them, I would be satisfied. Well, 
well, you are right, Mrs. Santa Claus. I 
have been through the alleys!” said the 
old saint, looking bravely up at his wife, 
who sat stiffly in her straight arm-chair and 
said nothing. ‘‘ Shall I tell you what took 
me there, Wife?” She nodded so slightly 
that if the Saint’s eves had not been as 
sharp as round he could not have seen it. 

‘On my way home, as usual, I was look- 
ing round, to see if things had all been left 
where they belonged, and as I came bya 
big stone house—the one where I took the 
doll as big as a baby, the doll with the 
trunk and fixings—I saw a little girl stand- 
ing on the high steps; such a poor, cold, 
forsaken-looking thing! There she stood, 
stretching her small neck up to look in the 
window. The curtain was up a little. and 
I looked in also. Isawa Christmas-tree, 
and on it hung the big doll. I watched the 
child in-doors take the doll and fixings off 
the tree, and the child outside pressing 
closer to see within; and while looking 
she was praying, for I heard her. Now, 
Mrs. Santa Claus, what do you suppose 
that child prayed?” 

‘To have a big doll, like the one she 
saw,” said Mrs. Santa Claus. 

“Not a bit of it!” said the old Saint, soft- 
ly, laying down his pipe and leaning earn- 
estly toward his wife. ‘She prayed: 
‘Dear God, do not let me hate her and wish 
she had nothing, like me.” That, my dear, 
was what took me into the alleys—I mean 
the alleys where I had no business to take 
me; but I had a good deal to carry this 
year in poor places. Each year there is 
more and more; and there is coming a time 
when people will not be satisfied to take 
the best the earth affords and not know or 
care what their poorer neighbors have. The 
world has gone ahead since our day, Mrs. 
Santa Claus.” 

“Mr. Santa Claus, you are a radical!” 
said his wife, looking severely at him over 
the top of her spectacles. 

‘‘Bon’t get angry, old lady,” he said, 
laughing. ‘‘We can’t stop the world, and 
the next best thing isto go along with it.” 

‘*No, I will go to bed, and let it roll as it 
pleases,” said Mrs. Santa Claus, not un- 
pleasantly, as she took a candle from over 
the fireplace. ‘‘ Don’t you think you bet- 
ter go, Mr. Santa Claus?” 

‘No, I think I will sit up and see it 





pipe. 

she left him, and he sat for a long time, 
listening perhaps to the world’s rolling; and 
then suddenly, covering the fire with ashes, 
he went softly out. Going to the little barn 
behind the house, he pulled out into the 
moonlight his holiday sleigh; then, giving 
a low whistle, which brought to him his 
abedient little steeds, he fastened them qui- 
etly to the sleigh and got in. But he did not 
immediately lift the reins, though the im- 
patient feet of his tiny coursers pawed the 
snow threateningly. 

He drew from under the warm robe a 
large box, and opened it. There, dressed 
inthe softest silk, lay a doll of marvelous 
beauty. It was the doll from the great 
stone house. ‘‘ Yes,” he muttered, ‘I 
must do it. I have hoped aad wished for 
years that things would come out right. I 
cannot wait longer. I will force the rich to 
give to the poor!” 

Still he sat there, with the great doll on 
his lap and a troubled look in his eyes. 
** And if I do it,” he said, ‘‘ what then?” 

“It will go out through the world that 
old Santa Claus, who was trusted by all, 
has stolen!” said a voice very near him; 
and, looking out over the side of the sleigh, 
Mr. Santa Claus saw a tiny child—the most 
beautiful he had ever seen. 

‘* Who are you?” he said, gently replac- 
ing the box-cover. 

‘Don’t you know me?” said the child, 
laughing. ‘‘Iam little Eighty.” 

**T ought to know you,” he said, reaching 
out and lifting her into the sleigh. ‘“‘I knew 
all your family pretty well. So you are 
Dame New Year’s last baby? I thougiit 
Seventy-nine, when she came, was the most 
wonderful creature the world ever saw; 
but you beat them all. I declare you do!” 

“Do not try to spoil me, Mr. Santa 
Claus,” she said, looking trustfully up into 
his pleasant face; ‘‘ but help me a little. I 
shall be gray and old and my life spent, 
perhaps, before you can realize that I have 
lived at all. I have been reading about my 
many sisters. It was the same with them as 
with me. At first they were able to creep in- 
to the hearts of all. Who but makes some 
little promise to each poor New Year, as 
she comes into the world? But, dear Mr. 
Santa Claus, how shall I help these people 
to keep their promises to me?” 

«Just so! just so!” he said, masingly, as 
he drummed his short fingers on the top of 
the box. 

‘* You were just going somewhere, and 
the feet of your little nags are hinting me 
away,” she said. ‘‘ But you will be more 
polite, I know, and, if you must go, offer 
me aride beside you, and we will try to 
work together.” 

He laughed a merry !augh and slid the 
box under the robe; and, tucking her care- 
fully in, raised the reins, and they soon 
left the small house and barn far behind 
them. 

“The world is looking for great things 
from you, little Eighty,” he-said, as they 
rode along. 

‘«How beautiful the world is!” she said, 
looking up at the many stars that twinkled 
in the sky. ‘‘I suppose you will stay as 
long as it lasts; but I cannot. Oh! Mr. 
Santa Claus, you ought to be very patient 
with people, for you can wait for anything.” 

‘Lhe old saint gave a little growl. Present- 
ly he said: ‘‘I have been patient.” 

On the same night that Mr. Santa 
Claus and little Eighty rode out two chil- 
dren in a worn-out, discouraged looking 
house lay upon a miserable bed, talking. 
“* Was it as big asthat, Becky?” said the 
younger, measuring with Becky’s hands in 
the darkness. 

“Bigger,” said Becky. 

« Big as me, Becky?” 

‘* Almost,” said Becky, ‘‘and so beauti- 
ful that you would almost die to touch it.” 

‘* How much did it cost, do you s’pose, 
Becky?” 

‘* Million dollars,” said Becky. 

«That’s more than a hundred?” 

“ More than twice as much,” said Becky. 

After a pause: ‘‘Do you hate Santa 
Claus, Becky?” is 

“IT don’t know, Jenny.” 

‘‘Well, Ido. I ’spise him and contempt 
him!” 

“TI don’t believe what I used to "bout 
Santa Claus,” said Becky. ‘‘I believe he 














just brings the things to houses, whatever 
folks give him. I thought so while I was 
looking into that window. It came right in- 
to my mind, and I didn’t blame him a bit. 

Do you remember when we lived in a 
good house, a long, long time ago? I 
wanted then to give you a picture book, and 
I bought it the day before Christmas and 
gave itto mother. When she put it away, 
she said: ‘I wili put it where Santa Claus 
will see it, and he will put it in Jenny’ 
stocking.’” 

** Where’s the book now?” said Jenny. 

“‘Oh! you were a little bit of athing. I 
guess you ate it up.” 

‘*‘T wish I hadn’t, Becky. We'd eat it 
now,” said Jenny, with a weak little laugh. 

‘* Go to sleep, and you won't feel hungry,” 
said Becky. 

They lay for along time without speak- 
ing. Then Jenny said: ‘‘ Say, Beck, ain’t it 
good dreams don’t cost anything?” 

‘*Let's order some,” said Becky, taking 
Jenny’s little hand, as if they were going 
together to some great market, and, with 
hands tightly clasped, they soon forgot that 
there was hunger, or cold, or injustice in 
the world; and when Mr. Santa Claus and 
little Eighty came in and bent over them 
there was a smile on each baby face. 

‘*There she is,” said Mr. Santa Claus, 
pointing to Becky and taking the doll from 
the box and placing it at her side. 

‘Poor little things! Heaven bless them 
all! How many there are in the world! I 
bave visited them all, Mr. Santa Claus.” 

They gently stroked the heads of the 
sleeping children, and went softly out. 

‘TI think I will go back and get the box,” 
said little Eighty. ‘‘ You have left it.” 

‘**No matter,” he said, absently. But she 
went back, and soon they were on their 
way again. 

‘*There were a great many children be- 
sides Becky who were disappointed,” she 
said, as they turned a sharp corner out of 
the alley. ‘Have you anything for the 
rest? You must not be partial, Mr. Santa 
Claus.” 

‘I was only trying an experiment,” he 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ I don’t believe it will 
do much good. I am going home now.” 

‘*Then I must leave you here,” she said, 
‘*for I have more to do before I can return. 
I have put the box safely under the robe.” 
He lifted her out, and as she turned away 
he drove slowly back, with his head bowed. 

Soon he called to his horses to get up; 
but they lagged as they never had before. 
He struck them with the long, bright whip, 
that had ever before served only as orna- 
ment; and they stopped altogether, turned 
their heads, and looked at him in astonish- 
ment—he fancied in sorrow. 

**Can it be,” he said, ‘‘ that they know, 
and will not carry a thief, though it be old 
Santa Claus!” and, bounding from the 
sleigh, he laid his grizzly old head first on 
the neck of one little beast, then the other, 
saying: ‘‘ You shall not be disgraced. I 
will return it, and the world, at least, shall 
find me an honest saint.” 

As he turned again to the sleigh, he saw 
a warning light creeping into the eastern 
sky. ‘‘Can I get there and back before 
daylight?” he thought. ‘‘I must waste no 
time. I will have the box ready to jump 
with the moment I get there; and, dragging 
it out, his eyes opened wider and wider, 
for it was very heavy. Dropping the reins, 
he lifted it onto his knees and cautiously 
peeped .into one corner; and lo! there 
lay the great doll undisturbed, in her soft 
silks. 

** Have I been dreaming?” said Mr. Santa 
Claus, softly. No, no. Would it were a 
dream, and the doll safe in the great stone 
house and I at home before the fire. No, I 
am not dreaming. It isthe work of little 
Eighty. But I can tell her truthfully that 
I had made up my mind to carry it back 
before I found it here.” 

‘‘Forgive me, Mr. Santa Claus. I knew 
you would go back for it; but I wanted to 
help you,” said little Eighty, springing, 
from he knew not where, to the seat beside 
him. 

‘““Why didn’t you take it where it be- 
longed, while you were about it?” said he, 
merrily,for his heart was growing very 
light. 

‘‘I knew you would return for it,” she 
said, smiling; ‘“‘and what would you have 
thought if it had been gone?” 






THE INDEPENDENT. 


“If you can have such faith in an old 
saint who has lived so long and isso far 
from being what he ought, surely, it seems 
as if I might have faith and patience for 
men and women, boys and girls, though 
they seem sometimes selfish, unjust, and 
mean. Qh! little Eighty, it will not spoil 
you to tell you that Seventy-nine couldn't 
hold a candle to you!” 

They rode back, and he restored the doll 
to its rightful owner; and when he returned 
to the barn and drove in his steaming little 
nags the winter sun was just peeping with 
a broad smile over the distant bills. 

‘*Tam sorry, Mr. Santa Claus,” said his 
wife, as they sat down to a hot breakfast, 
**that I called you a radica).” 

‘*I have no idea what it means, Mrs. 
Santa Claus; but I forgive you,” said the 
old saint, magnanimously. ‘‘ I have no doubt 
I am one, or something worse,” and he told 
her the whole story of his journey. 

‘*Oh! Mr. Santa Claus,” she cried, as he 
described the horses stopping, and his final 
determination to restore the doll, ‘‘ what do 
you suppose saved you?” 

‘The spirit of the New Year, I believe, 
old lady. The love thatis in the heart of 
Dame New Year’s last baby.” 

** What! little Eighty?” she said. 

Mr. Santa Claus nodded. 

*‘Will she die?” said Rosa, rushing down 
the high steps, to meet her grandmother— 
the same steps where Santa Claus and 
Becky had stood. 

“No,” said the old lady, hopefully. “A 
few good dinners and some warm clothes 
will save her, I have no doubt.” 

‘‘Isn't it dreadful to think she could be 
so sick and so near, and we never know 
it!” said Rosa. 

‘‘She will be cared for now,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘I shall go again to-morrow, and 
you may go with me, if you wish.” 

‘*T must take her something,” said Rosa. 
‘You know my big chinadoll, that broke 
her foot off, a little whileago. Would you 
take her that?” 

“If you think you never would want it, 
dear. I should be sorry to have you regret 
your generosity.” 

There was something in the old lady’s 
voice that made Rosa look up. 

‘You don’t think it is good enough?” 

**Good enough for her, perhaps; but is 
it good enough for you to give, Rosa?” 

‘May be you would have me give her 
my big one, that I had Christmas, and all 
the clothes?” said Rosa. 

‘* That would be better,” said her grand- 
mother. 

“* Grandma /" it was all she said, as she 
rushed up-stairs, where her playthings 
were kept. 

‘*I wish I could give you away and keep 
you too,” she sighed, as she bent over the 
little bed that held her treasure. 

That night she dreamed she was going to 
the house of the sick child, with the broken 
doll; and the footless leg dangled helpless- 
ly as she walked, and she could not hide it. 
The little girls laughed at her, and she 
threw it away. 

‘It is the New Year, Rosa,” she thought 
her grandmother said; but it was little 
Seventy-nine, who stood by her bed. Then 
she thought she hid the great doll away, 
and they told her the little sick girl was 
dead, and she need not give her anything. 

When she awoke, she went to her grand- 
mother, with the great doll inher arms, and 
said: ‘‘ Let us go quickly, forI am stingy 
and don’t want to give it away; but you 
said it was the New Yearand I must do 
something.” 

‘You might take it and show it to her,” 
suggested her grandmother. 

** Yes, I'll do that,” said Rosa, joyfully; 
but when she saw the sick child her tender 
heart was touched, and she laid the doll by 
her side, and as the thin little hands closed 

over it she said: ‘‘ I was going to give you 
my china doll without a foot, for I used to 
be very stingy; but I hadn’t seen you, you 
know.” 

The eyes of the sick child beamed with 
pleasure. ‘‘See here!” she cried to her 
sister, who sat by her side. ‘‘ Was the doll 
you saw as big as that, Becky?” 

“It is the sameone!” said Becky, with 
wide-open eyes. 

“The very same,” said little Eighty, 
as she flew in haste to tell Mr. Santa 





Claus. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tum InpErenvpent. New York.) 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


e- x. —« + & 
Yr on 2 - es es 
. . ~ . . . oo . . 
<_< £2 ew Ke Se 
ee *@eee © 


Begin at the upper Ift-hand corner, read 
diagonally down to the center and up to the 
upper right-hand corner—9 letters—and find a 
word that means relating to authors of the 
first rank. Begin at the lower left-hand corner, 
read up, and then down again to the lower 
right-hand, and find a word meaning not 
speculative. 

Each cross-word is of nine letters and forms 
two words, the fifth letter being the last letter 
of one word and also the first letter of the 
other word. Ist cross-word.—To compute, and 
relating to the tides. 2. Chosen; a synonyme 
for a giant. 8. Lends; short stockings. 4. 
An external coat; brother of Saturn. 5. To 


urge; to entangle. M. B. H. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ALPHABET. 
BD i:'s.410 Hen oes isin the southern part 
of Russia. 
eee re ree is a city in the central part 
of England. 
ero, a city of Turkey. 
err ee a city of Saxony. 
| Peeerre is in Denmark. 
OCT CCT er a city of Alabama. 
a: & 0 ee woe is a noted strait. 
Miececi's is important to the West Indies. 
Bins ntacees a place in Switzerland. 
Sicenranve neo an island near Chill. 
Terre es one of the United States. 
ime ee 4 is a seaport of Italy. 
eee a place in Cuba. 
Wtaseonware a lake of Switzerland. 
S.crcse a university town of England. 
FT 644646 sme a seaport of Jamaica. 
Q... .{sa South American capital. 
R . . ariver of the United States. 
Mae ed ee pe a city of the West Indies. 
. SoS er a division of Asia. 
Bseveaes a state of South America. 
wT ianeee «.. @8eaport of South Amer- 
ica. 
Weatsceas . . a city of Germany. 
ee +.» & seaport of Mexico. 
Y...a«place in England. 
Z..e..... & division of Africa. 
Potty. 
SOTAGON PUZZLE, 
1 2 
pD*#*e#p 
. 7 
7” a 
* * 
8D D3 
* . 
* : 
. 7 
7D D4 
* * 
7 - 
7 * 
pee #p 
6 5 


A young man was walking through a lonely, 
marshy wood. He had a great —— of snakes, 
and was looking carefully on either side as he 
advanced. On his arm was a basket of —— 
fruit, which he was carrying to a distant mar- 
ket. Although of age, his allowance was —— 
out to him by his miserly father, and he 
wished to increase his ready funds. He wasa 
novice at it, however, as his experience in 
that line —— from that morning. He saw 
that a heavy thunder shower was coming up, 
and hastened to reach a place of safety. But 


just as he came to a small pond he was —— by 
a blinding flash of lightning, and at the same 
moment heard a ery for help. He —— not 


disregard it, and, looking to see from whence 
it came, discovered a small boy who had fallen 
into the pond and was more frightened than 
hurt. He —— in after him, and, after pulling 
him out, the little fellow set up a loud ery, be- 
cause he was afraid his mother would have 
— without the fish he intended for that 
meal. 

Begin at 1 and form the octagon by supply- 
ing the blanks in the above story. L. R. H. 


PYRAMID. 


see? 
see * * 
*“*e* 
*** 


* 
* 

1, A consonant. 2. Perceived. 3. A ridge. 
4. Toexhale. 5. Without premeditation. The 
central word is a term of address. 

Moruer D. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


Iam composed of 11 letters. 
My 3, 8, 9 is.a fairy. 

My 6, 4, 1 is prickly. 

My 3, 2, 5, 11 is s tumalt. 





My 7, 10, 1, 6 is. plant. 
My 


whole is a man of power. Durza C. 
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PREFIX PUZZLE. 

1. Place a prefix before a garment, and make 
toremedy. Use the same prefix throughout 
the puzzle, and (2) make beautiful mean to 
purify. 3. Make a high wind mean to gratify. 
4. A kind of carriage mean to relate. 5. A 
season of fasting mean to feel compassion. 
6. Akind of fuel meanto utteragain. 7. A 
harbor mean arumor. 8. To do mean to work 
against. 9. A place of business mean to re- 
turn something lost. 10. A confederate mean 
truly. 11. A conjunction mean to oppose. 
12. Phraseology of a sect mean to take back. 
13. Acoin mean modern. 14. Series of rings 
of arope mean to sbrink. 15. A small rope 
mean torelate. 16. A lid mean toregain. 17° 
To purify mean to hinder. 18. Flesh of a 
young animal mean to disclose. 19. A line in 
poetry mean toturn back. 20. To number 
mean to relate. A. B. R. 


DELETION. 


The word as a verb means to rub bodies 
harshly together. Taken as a noun, some- 
thing used to prevent the escape of prisoners. 
Drop the Ist letter, and it means to value. 
Drop the 2d letter, and it means an entrance. 
Drop the Ist and 2d letters, and you have 
what you did at dinner. 

Drop the 1st and last letters, and you find an 


animal. 
Drop the 2d and last letters, and you have 


an obsolete form of acommon verb. M.F.R. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Crosswords.—1. A poem set to music. 
figure of a certain number of sides. 
longing toagun. 4. Atribeof people. 5. A 
resort for many people in the summer. 6. To 
believe. 7. A disease. 8. Steri. 7. An after- 
noon nap. 10. Insensibility. The initials and 
finals are appropriate to the season. 


2. A 
8. Be- 


DOoLty. 
EASY DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 2. A nickname. 3. Illu- 
mination. 4. A pronoun. 5. A consonant, 
J. L. B. 
EASY SQUARE. 
1. A flower. 2. Vocal. 8. Part of a ship. 
4. A girl’s name. « 


Selections. 
LYRA INCANTATA. 


WITHIN a castle haunted, 
As castles were of old, 
There bung a harp enchanted, 
And on its rim of gold 
This lengend was enscrolled: 
‘* Whatever bard wouid win me 
strike and wake within me, 
By one supreme endeavor, 
A chord that sounds forever.” 


Three bards of lyre and viol, 

By mandate of the king, 
Were bidden to trial 

To find the magic string 

(If there were such a thing). 
Then, after much essaying 
Of tuning, came the playing ; 
And lords and ladies splendid 
Watched as those bards contended. 


The first—a minstrel hoary, 
Who many a rhyme had spun, 
Sang loud,of war and glory, 
of battles fought and won. 
But when his song was done, 
Although the bard was lauded, 
And clapping hands applauded, 
Yet, spite of the laudation, 
The harp ceased its vibration. 


The second changed the measure 
And turned from fire and sw: 
To sing a song of pleasure— 
The wine-cup and the board— 
Till, at the wit, all roared, 
And the high hall resounded 
With merriment unbounded ! 
The harp (loud as the laughter) 
Grew hushed at that, soon after. 


The third, in lover’s fashion, 
And with his soul on fire, 
Then sang of love’s pure passion— 
The heart and its desire ! 
And, as he smote the wire, 
The listeners, gathering round him, 
Caught up a wreath and crowned him. 
The crown—hath faded never ! 
The harp—resounds forever ! 
—THEODORE TILTON. 














THE COLORED PEOPLE IMPROVING. 


I wisH to sketch, from my notes taken at 
the time, a colored ordination of 1866 or 
1867, as a picture to frame opposite what I 
see here in 1879. 

Acting on the advice given in a kind 
private letter from Horace Ggeeley—who 
seemed pleased to find a Sotithern man 
slightly of kin to his kindred—I began to 
try to “‘encourage the free laborer.” My 
father had the saw-mill, I had the timber 
and the land, and “Springfield Baptist 
Colored Church” arose as by magic. The 
next thing was ordination. omas Peake, 
my foreman, was chosen as assistant to 
Demy Marden in the pastorate. A preacher 
from Augusta, Ga., came to join in ‘‘impo- 
sition of hands,” and the exercises before 
the examination bee The sermon was 
from “‘ Go ye into all the world and preach 

to ev .” Some of the 
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Now baptism is a dyin’ to sin by water, 
and Methodists and Presbyterians hate it 
like they was cats. You see it’s agin their 
natur’, like t’other dyin’ is, Another of 
our doctrines is: ‘Once in grace always in 
grace.’ Once truly a Christian, you can’t 
get out, though you may hurt your head 
runnin’ agin God’s buckium [buckler] by 
tryin’. Sposein’ you take a new barrel an’ 
hoop it up tight; but before you drive 
down the hoops you put in another barrel, 
just to fit the t’other, bulge and all. Now, 
drive your hoops, and t’other don’t even 
shake, it fits so good. Now, how is you 
goin’ to get the little barrel out? The big 
barrel is finished, and we don’t allow no 
hoop started. Little barrel is squirmin’ to 
zet out. I tell you it hasto burst the big 
barrel to do it! You is got in a 
big barrel; and its hoops is out of the reach 
of man in glory, That is Christ. Itea 
tighter fit than some of you thought, and 
less chance to get whiskey and stolen 
chickens and your neighbor’s daughter in 
at the bung-hole than you calculated on. 
You are thar; and you have to burst 
Christ to get out. You were in the horrid 
ible [horrible] pit and miry clay; but your 
feet ure on the Rock of Ages, and just 
enough of clay yet on your hoops to make 
you stick where you are. Have you been 
to Bethlehem lately? That name means 
the House of Bread. That's another of 
our doctrines, that God is able to ‘keep 
what you have committed to him,’ and 
that he don’t keep even a shabby old mule 
in his stable that he don’t feed. Go to 
Bethlehem. It’s been a good place to get 
at ever since the Bany laid there. Now, 
you ain’t got nothin’ to do with the white 
folks’ puzzlements, like Origin of Evil. 
Why did God let Adam sin? I dunno. 
That's God’s business. I’m mighty glad I 
ain’t doin’ his business, ‘cause overseein’ one 


of his small ’tater patches is too much for | 


this child. 


‘*Why do you sin? That’s your business, | 


and you'd beiter settle that account, or the 
sheriff willlevy on your crop. The Lord 


of glory offers you the cash-down blood to | 


pay with; and if you put it off you'll get 


where a Georgia summer day will look | 


mighty cold. 

‘*We don’t meddle with other folks. 
Baptists come from Christ and his disciples. 
Where did other folks come from? I don’t 
know, and the wust of it is they don’t 
nuther. I’m told there ain’t but tro places 
to come from. 

‘* Now, Brother Thomas Peake, do you 
wish to be ordain?” 

wt Og , 

‘Stand there and let me question you. 
If T ordain you Baptist minister, will you 
preach the Gospel in season and out?” ~ 

““¥es, sir.” 


“Now, if a sister come to you and say: | 


‘My husband, he’s vot the rhumatics, and 
he don’t want to get cold, and I wan’t vou 
to take a hand-bason of water an’ sprinkle 
on him, and baptize him that way,’ Brother 
Peake, tell me, will you do it?” 

“Tee oe” 

“Well, that’s wrong. Don’t you do it.” 

““Why not?” 

“Cause it ain’t Baptist.” 

‘* Well, then, I won't.” 

‘*Tf they tell you that Christ took infants 
in his arms and prayed, and that Eli let give 
Samuel to the Lord, and they want you to 
hantize the babies by water, will you do 
it?” 

Tn. 

** Now don’t you never let me catch you at 
it. That's Presbyterian.” 

‘* Well, I won't do that neither.” 

‘* Was Adam first-man or Paul first?” 

** Paul was.” 

‘*That’s wrong, provided you hold your 
Bible right side up.” 

**Was Moses or Joshua first?” 

‘*f never read that. I can’t read good; 
but I go to Miss Mary to learn every night.” 

‘*Was Isaiah or Joshua first?” 

**T don’t know.” 

**T don’t nuther; but T ax you.” 

‘“‘How old was the world when Christ 
come?” 

‘* Three thousand years.” 

‘* Well, it looks like it was. And now, 
Bro. Peake, how old was Christ?” 

“Thirty-three years.” 

‘** How long was he in the grave?” 

‘Forty days.” 

‘** No, it was three days.” 

Te 

‘*How many saw him rise? 

‘** Six hundred thousand.” 

“‘No, only five hundred, an’ that’s a 
plenty; for you can’t prove by that many 
that saw him that George Washington ain't 
livin’ yet.” 


Then came the ordination, and the deep 
fervor and earnestness had prevented even 
a smile from our party of the whites during 
the examination. 

That was in 1866 or 1867. 

One Sabbath, this 1879, I preached for 
the Second African church of Savannah. 
No other white person was present. I 
think the Jaw still stands, as in 1860, re- 
quiring white men to be present. Freedom 
repealed it de facto. There was a quartet 
and a noble organ. A thousand people 
were said to be before me and the church 
was large. I was invited to sit with the 
business meeting that followed. My last 
sitting was with Calvary. New York, I 
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might have shut my eyes, and, save for an 
error in some church phrase. and the deep 
tones, have thought myself there, A noble 
church, un intelligent people; and, while I 
am still deeply Southern, I am_ getting 
proud of our colored citizens, They do 
slowly improve —H. W. C., in ‘‘ The Jour- 
nal and Messenger.” 





A COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


I wisn I could be oftener with Thee, O 
God of my heart, in the inner sanctuary, 
and enjoy Thy words and Thy company in 
solitude; but I seldom have leisure, so 
what I would I cannot do. 

Hast thou really no leisure? That can- 

ct be. Thou dost not possess that pas- 
sionate attachment and love for me which 
alone can find or make leisure. Solitary 
communion they only seek who love me 
intensely. 

So it is, Lord. Had I loved Thee truly, I 
would have found time to come to Thee 
often and place my weary head upon Thy 





lap. 
Aven, what is it that brings thee here? 
Lord, I wish to spend my holiday with 
Thee quietly. I have no other object in 
view. Men always go to their friends 
whenever they get a holiday. Having no 
better friend on earth, I have called on 
Thee, desiring to spend my leisure hours 
with Thee in pleasant and profitable con- 
versation. 
Come, then, draw near to me and let me 
know what thou desirest to hear from me, 
I wish to know, Father, whether people 
are right in calling me a Christian? Am I 
| a Christian? Dost Thou wish me to be a 
| Christian? 
| Thou art not, nor do I wish thee to be a 
| Christian. 
| Am Ta Hindu? 
| 
| 





Child, thou art not, nor do I wish thee to 
be a Hindu. 

If I am neither a Christian nor a Hindu, 
Iam a Brahmo then. But they will not 
| admit it. 
| Neither art thou a Brahmo, in the popu- 
| lar acceptation of that term, 
| What, then, will I tell people that I am, 
| that they may understand my creed fully 
| and never misrepresent it? 

Say thou art a man of faith. As for peo- 
| ple forming correct ideas of your religion, 
| that is simply hopeless. Who ever com- 

prehended the man of faith? Theology 

you might explain, but faith never. 

But many around me seem to understand 

my views, and regard me as one of their 
| 
| 


- they do not see all that is in 
| thee. Thou speakest in favor of Christian- 
ity, and men take you for a Christian; and 
of Hinduism, and they look upon you as a 
Hindu. Thou art very like a Brahmo or 
Indian Theist, and those around thee put 
thy name down in the Brahmo register. 
But I know, for Iam Omniscient, what is 
within thee. Thou art none of these. Nor 
is thy faith fully formed yet. Like men of 
faith, thou art ever growing. Those who 
knew thee yesterday know thee not to-day. 

Is it for this reason that I am so much 
misrepresented and I am so unpopular? 

Yes. There is no language that can 
represent faith. No dictionary can help 
thee. When thou talkest of vision and the 
visible yet invisible Spirit of Christ speak- 
ing to thee from his veranda, of David and 
Narad Muni lending thee the sacred harp, 
of thy travels in the celestial country, of 
' thy immersion in the ocean of love, thou 

art unintelligible and those who hear thee 

can hardly comprehend thy meaning. 
| Therefore, be prepared for unpopularity. 
Do not barter thy heavenly faith for popu- 
larity. All may desert thee. Yet must 
thou stick to thy faith to the end.—TZhe 
Indian Mirror. 














Is your life worth 25 cents? If it is do, not neglect a 
ones Use Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup at once, 
and be cured by that never-failing remedy. 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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COX & SONS, roxpos. 
13 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
| CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITU 
METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATION FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
AND DWELLINGS. 
List of CaTALoGvUEs on application. 
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SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
AVCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


693 Broadway. 
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ironies Stee bey 10 Cte. 
anus}. 
Splendid Ouits at Bitton piss 


R. GEISSLER, 385 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Werker in Woed Marbie. 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
: HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 


COLD, SILVER, IVORY-MOURTED, 
AND NATURAL 


WALKING CANES, 


If you want to buy a Cane, 
Call on COX, in Maiden Lane, 
NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 


FINE WATCHES LOWER 
ew Price- of ee LOW GE, 


Watches, with Gesceiption and 
of over 100 Fine or Silver 
atches, sent + toany address fora 
Sc. stamp. It how I send 
\ Watches to all i parte of the country, 
to be fully e 7 ee 
money. Undoubted erence 

given. X. H. WHITE, 















Jeweler, 





REDUCTION. 
NoveLTY 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


The only low price Press that will 
do Ist. class work. Received high- 
est centennial award. Hand, Foot 
Presses and all kinds 
ot Printing Material. 


BOL OP Ro 2 CO. 


ie; PRINTING PRESSES, 


TYPE, CARDS, AND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Send 15 cts. in_stamps for 1 Cata- 
logue, to JOHN METZ, 
32 Beckman St.. New York. 














Prepared aecording to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and {is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Drugeiata. 
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A Skin ef Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


AL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes /Tan 









cept no coun 
terfeit of sim 


flar name. The 
distinguishea 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady 
of the haut ton 


Trecom: 

ha all the Skin prepara- 
oudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 
to the skin. CS 
URAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and et Goods Dealers 
throughout the Unt States, Canadus, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy & Co., 
& Bro., and othet 
are of base imitations 
1,000 Reward for the 

the same. 





GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CO. 
Newspaper Advertising Bursa. 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers, 


10 
Spruce St., 
N. Y. 


Wilcox Silver- Plate Co, 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WAREALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


“KDDING PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 


30 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc. supplied 
with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Oysters. 
4 llie Fone. Fyrom ds, Mottoes, 
Bridal and Fancy Cakes, Flowers. etc. 
Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and (ilass# 
furnished. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 
ORGAN BEATT Y- BLANG 
Ww B set Golden 4, 


Knee Swelle, ‘a pethan, warnt’d rane Btool & 1 
New Pianos, $143 to $255. Newspapersent F ree. 
Address Danie! F. Beattv. Washineton, New Jersey, 


PRINT! ERESy hr 75 cents. With 

ink roller, cents. by mail $1.60. A 
complete Printing Office, viz., press. roller, 

font of type, type tray, ink, s, furniture, 

Bolt rors, Sad cars 8S. Al 

mai rc . ° amp ac of 

pre od. ok 10 cents. Bpecimen 

of type, pe. 19 cents. YOUNG AMERIOA 

versa Co., Murray Street, New York. 




















RKS, SPOONS, etc., 


Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver, 
. WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 






















Farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or euggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subsortbere who are 
epecialty interested. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN POTS. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS are such excellent subjects 
for pot culture, and flowering as they do ata 
season when flowers are scarce, they are worthy 
of being more extensively grown than they are 
at present. They are admirably suitable for 
amateur cottage gardeners, or for any others 
who are deficient in garden-ground, as is the 
case with so many artisans, mechanics, and 
others living in cities and large towns. For 
the amateur of means they are also recommend- 
able, as at no time of the year can there bea 
finer show than may be made by chrysanthe- 
mume in pots in autumn, either for the decora- 
tion of the conservatory, verandah, hall, or 
drawing-room. Their culture in pots might be 
yreatly increased and improved by encourage- 
ment from our horticultural societies, and we 
certainly expect to see large exhibitions of them 
at the autumn shows. Pot chrysanthemums 
are grown in great numbersin Britain, where 
they are objects of very warm competition at 
the autumn shows, and, as a matter of course, 
are well done ; though, unfortunately, it has 
become a sort. of fashion, with which competi- 
tors appear to feel themselves called upon to 
comply, to show the plants in most unnatural 
forms. One writerin a gardening periodical 
says: ‘‘On entering the show-room, 1 beheld 
numerous stands of plants, some tortured into 
the shape of an umbrella, others of a gigantic 
pork-pie, and all having their bloom staring in 
the most unnatural manner straight up at the 
ceiling. Except perhaps in a stand of dahlias, 
I never saw floriculture so at war with esthet- 
ies. The misplaced industry displayed in the 
production of such specimens is,in fact, no 
proof of good cultivation.’’ Another writer 
observes: ‘On entering the structure, the eye 
was immediately arrested by seeing spread over 
the area of the hall what appeared to be a 
multitude of circular shields, embossed in the 
most regular manner with knobs of gold, sil- 
ver, or bronze, like trophies, all of one type 
and all seemingly molded by the same hand, 
Could they have been hung on the wall, the 
illusion would have been perfect. These were 
chrysanthemums molded and tortured into 
these everlasting circles for exhibition. Had 
I found, on entering the hall, the visitors stand- 
ing on their heads, the sight would have been 
quite as natural as the forms in which the 
plants were exhibited—a mechanical display of 
floral manufacture, with only one pattern and 
design in the whole. Certein I feel that noth- 
ing but a vitiated taste, fostered by continual 
example, would ever countenance these unnat- 
ural distortions, where every plant appears in 
a straight jacket, almost rivaling the dwarfed 
absurdities of China and Japan. Why should 
the foliage of a plant be objected to? In all 
the floral circles exhibited no leaves were visi- 
ble: all were sedulously tucked in under the 
frames, forming a kind of background, on 
which the balls of color stood out in ridiculous 
relief. If there be anything rational, pleasant, 
or enjoyable in floriculture, let it, as far as 
practicable, be carried to the exhibition tent; 
and let it not be seen that growing plants for 
their own sakes fn the garden is one thing, and 
that growing them for the show is only for the 
the sake of the exhibitors.”’ After these stric- 
tures, we sincerely trust that cultivators will 
avoid such unnatural, stereotyped forms as 
those described. Still, plants in pots must pos- 
sess a certain regularity of outline, and to ef- 
fect thisthe young growths must be tied out 
as they proceed. Certainly the most natural 
is the cone-shape, and it also shows the plants 
and the skill exercised in their cultivation to 
the best advantage. They should be also 
somewhat dwarfed and without any legginess, 
therefore the shoots must be frequently 
stopped by pinching out their points while 
young; but this must not be carried to an ex- 
treme nor practiced too long, otherwise the 
leaves and flowers would be weakened. In the 
cultivation of plants for exhibition, ft fs ad- 
visable to have them of various sizes, so that 
they may group well; therefore, it becomes 
necessary to manage so that some shall be 
taller than others, forming a gradation in 
hiehts from the tallest to the dwarfest. With 
this view, a certain number of the plants may 
be crown as standards, with straight stems two 
feet to two and a half feet in hight, with the 
heads trained in any desirable form ; and, as 
the main intention is that they should be seen 
over the tops of the others, a semi-globular or 
cone-shape would produce the desired effect. 
For this purpose it may be necessary to com- 
mence with suckers in autumn, so that the 
atems may reach the requisite hight in spring 
in time for a good-sized crown to be perfected. 
For dwarf plants cuttings should be taken 
from the plants in the open ground as soon as 
growth commences in the spring ; the cuttings 
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should be set singly in small pots, then, when 
rooted, shifted into others a size larger; and, as 
soon as fairly established, their tops must be 
taken off, leaving stems not more than four 
inches in hight. But anyone wishing to com- 
mence at the present time may take suckers 
from plants in the ground, pot them in small 
pots, keep them close until established, then 
gradually expose them and take the tops off 
the same as above ; repot after fresh buds have 
broken, and keep on stopping and shifting, 
giving good large shifte, until the plants are 
in their blooming-pots, which may be from 8 
inches to 12 inches, according to the size and 
strength of the plants. The stopping, however, 
should never be performed immediately before 
or after repotting, and only when the plants 
are in full growth and the roots running 
through the fresh soil. The shoots must, of 
course, be tied out and kept as far apart as 
will permit the leaves to stand free and clear 
of each other. The soil should be a rather 
strong and well-enriched loam. As soon as 
the young plants are fairly established, they 
should be set out of doors in the full sun, but 
in a situation sheltered from the wind, with 
the pots plunged to their rims in the soil- 
Watering is the most important operation in 
the cultivation of chrysanthemums. The soil 
should never be allowed to become dry, other- 
wise the plants would lose their lower leaves; 
and that would greatly weakep them and im- 
pair their appearance, for there is no better 
proof of skillful cultivation than the retention 
by the plant of the whole of its leaves down to 
the pot. Watering should be, therefore, attend- 
ed to with the utmost regularity. When the 
weather is dry, water will be required daily, 
and even thrice in extreme heat. After each 
shift, when the roots have penetrated the fresh 
soil, liquid manure should be given on alter- 
nate waterings, and the plants will take it 
strong—but if overdone disease would ensue; 
or some fertilizer, such as Standen’s manure, 
may be laid on the soil for the water to wash 
in. The foliage should be syringed every even- 
ing when the weather is dry, and the plants 
must be kept entirely free from insects, of 
which aphides are the most troublesome; and 
should any appear, the shoots must be dipped 
into or syringed with tobacco-water. As 
soon as the flower-buds appear, they may be 
thinned by taking off the weakest, if large 
rather than a great number of flowers are pre- 
ferred. The results obtained by cultivators 
in Britain are plants four to five feet through, 
with on an average 100 to 150 flowers (one to 
each shoot) ona plant. 





STEAMED FEED FOR MILCH COWS. 

Tats is the time of year that theoretical 
writers on dairy subjects begin to recommend 
farmers to steam food for cows, showing by 
admirably constructed rows of figures that the 
saving in feed is from one-third to three- 
fourths to the credit of this system of feeding. 
The man who has ever handled a steam-boiler, 
with ite accompanying pipes and joints, that 
are ever and eternally getting out of order, re- 
quiring long rides and days of tinkering by the 
village plumber, with his long bill, computing 
his day’s labor by the hour—to such a man 
there is no talking steaming food to him, for 
he is not going to adopt the system. In this 
instance the burnt child is more than afraid of 
the fire. Butto him who has never tried it, 
whose hired-man has not left the pipes full of 
water on a cold night, to be surely bursted in 
the morning, or let the fire get red-hot, while 
he forgets to keep the water in the boiler, so 
that it will either blow up when the water {s 
turned on or the boiler is burnt out—to such 
men the promise is very fair and the talk of 
the steamer man very seductive. 

In all such matters it is best to make haste 
slowly. Try experiments with any clumsy 
apparatus that may be at your command—an 
old pot or hot rocks ina barrel of water will 
do to begin with; and the practical mind can 
determine the effect of such feed on his herd 
just as well in this way as with the most cost- 
ly apparatus. 

It is very questionable whether a cow's 
stomach can manipulate cooked food any bet- 
ter than it can raw food. The element of wa- 
ter that enters into steaming food is rarely 
accredited with the importance that really is 
due to it. Cows always thrive best on “ slop- 
py” food, and when the long fodder is all cut 
short, mixed with meal and bran, and thor- 
oughly wet, and especially if this is al'owed to 
stand long enough for a slight fermentation to 
set in, you will have reaped just about all the 
benefit that is possible to derive from steam- 
ing food, and with something like one-half the 
labor and expense. We are glad to see that so 
practical a dairyman as Mr. William Crozier, 
who steamed food for so many years, has 
come to our way of thinking, and has sup- 
planted steam with fermentation. 

Another point we would like to eal] to the 
attention of our Western dairymen especially 
is the great benefit to be derived from soaking 





results were concerned, take up as much 


eral days. In other words, there was no need 
for soaking it longer than twenty-four hours, 
while it did po harm if left for several days in 
the water. There is a close comparison of 
values between soaked corn and corn-meal for 
feeding purposes, while the cdst of grinding 
is an item of expense that soaking avoids al- 
together. , 

When it comes to steaming roots, we be- 
lieve that ft has been pretty definitely settled 
that fresh roots are not only more appetizing 
and of greater relish to the cow; but the san- 
itary effect is better raw than cooked, while 
the yield of milk is greater. There is one 
other point in favor of soaking food in prefer- 
ence to steaming it, and that is the acid 
development by fermentation. Cows have, 
either by nature or cultivation, an almost 
abnormal appetite for sour food. A degree of 
acid that would make a pig squeal will only 
prove an appetizer to a cow.—Dairyman, 

OE 


BAKED BONES AND OYSTER- 
SHELLS. 


AN entertaining correspondent of the Amert- 
can Poultry Yard writes as follows: 

“I supposed I did my duty by my hens 
when [ burnt bones to ivory whiteness, ground 
them to the consistency of flour, and fed them 
occasionally, with the idea that I was giving 


I did not consider that the gelatine, the fat, 
the ammonia, and other constituents of the 
bones which were discharged by the internal 
heat (leaving only a little pure lime) were 
really the richest possible food for the hens 
and the greatest egg-producing diet that 
could be furnished them. My new tenant 
only bakes them, more or less brown, in an 
old tin plate on the top grate of the stone 
oven. This is not a very pleasant process; for, 
like all scorched portions of the animal frame, 
they give a pungent, half-suffocating smell, 
which tempts you to “‘clar de kitchen” til) 
the fresh air from doors and windows has 
sent the objectionable odors into outer space. 
But you soon become reconciled to this inva- 
sion of {ll scents when the fiery combs, the 
ceaseless cackle, the evident high health of 
your fowls, and the daily-filled egg-baskets 
show you what they have accomplished. 

“No other food, not «any amount of food, if 
this fs left out, will give you such returns; and 
this baked bone, pounded with a hammer on a 
rock in your poulfry-pens and fed with ordina- 
ry feed, will give results that ought to satisfy 
the most craving disposition. The hens cluster 
around that primitive bone-mill, gulping down 
the rich morsels with evident delight; and, 
since everything necessary for the production 
of eggs is thus fully furnished, there is no un- 
due strain on the vital forces, no weakening of 
the system, but a daily attention to business, 
to the complete eatisfaction of the fowls and 
their owners. 

**You can hardly give too much burned 
bones to your hens to provide the necessary 
amount of lime for the egg-shells, and the 
next best thing for that purpose is oyster- 
shells, which can be obtained by the barrel 


them, and considers them cheap enough at 


shelled corn, and they furnish the needed 
than anything else. 

“TI do not quite believe in giving broken 
earthenware, as some propose doing. The 
sharp corners are more likely to cut or other- 


digested oyster-shells. It is very probable, 


ways than simply furnishing egg-shells, and it 


nourishing in broken kitchen dishes.” 
 —————— — 


SELECTING POULTRY. 


I senp the following which I have observed 


poultry. 


good judges of poultry as they ought to be. 


key fs old or young, when it is offered for sale. 





choice. 


corn. By experiments of our own, we deter- 
mined that corn would, so far as practical 


water in twenty-four hours as it would in sev- 


them egg-shells in a very available form. But, 


(and generally without any cost except taking 
away) at hotels or restaurants in your nearest 
city. My new tenant goes eighteen miles for 


that. The hens eat them. when pounded into 
fragments as eagerly as they pick up the 


material for the egg-shell more completely 


wise injure the crop than the more easily 


also, that some of the constituents of the 
shells may be beneficial to the hens in other 


is not possible that they could find anything 


for some years in purchasing poultry, and 
which may be of use to some of your readers 
who may not be familiar with the age of 


Few housekeepers and fewer cooks are as 


We all know, when poultry comes upon the 
table, whether it is tender or tough ; and there 
should be »o difficulty in knowing just as cer- 
tainly whether a chicken, duck, goose, or tur- 


Now, the following is offered as a rule by which 
poultry can be safely judged, which if read 
over for a few times and then laid away for 
ready reference when needed, no person need 
purchase old, tough poultry, unless from 
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If a hen’s spur is hard and the scales on the 
legs rough, she is old, whether you see her 
head or not; but the head will corroborate 
your observation. If the under bill is so stiff 
that you cannot bend it down and the comb 
thick and rough, leave her, no matter how fat 
and plump, for some one less particular. A 
young hen has only the rudiments of spurs; 
the scaJes on the legs are smooth, glossy, and 
fresh colored, whatever the color may be ; the 
claws tender and sharp; the under bill soft; 
and the comb thin and smooth. 

A oldhen turkey has rough scales on the 
legs, callosities on the soles of the feet, and 
long, strong claws ; a young one is the reverse 
of all these marks. When the feathers are on, 
the old turkey cock has a long tuft or beard, 
the young one but a sproutiess one; 
and when they are off, the smooth scales on 
the legs decide the point, besides the difference 
in size of the wattles of the neck and the elas- 
tic shoot upon the nose. 

An old goose when alive is known by the 
rough legs, the strength of the wings, particu- 
larly at the pinions, the thickness and strength 
of the Dill, and the fineness of the feathers; 
and when plucked, by the legs, the tenderness 
of the skin under the wings, by the pinions and 
the bill, and the coarseness of the skin. 

Ducks are distinguished by the same means; 
but there is this dfference, that a duckling’s 
bill is much longer in proportion to the breadth 
of itshead than the old duck. A young pigeon 
is distinguished by its pale colors, smooth 
scales, tender, collapsed feet, and the yellow 
long down interspersed among its feathers. A 
pigeon that can fly has always red-colored legs 
and no down, and is then too old for use.—Ger- 
mantouwn Telegraph. 








ACHIMENES FROM SEED, 


Mrs. 8. 8. P., Upper Sandusky, Ohio, in- 
quires: 

‘*1. How to raise Achimenes from seed. 

“2. Hlow treat Fancy Caladiums, Ovalis 
Ortgiesi, and Amaryllis Johnsonii during winter. 

**3. How to care for the Ivy-leaved Gera- 
nium, L’Eiegante, in winter. 

‘*4. How to raise Akebia quinata from cut- 
tings.” 

The Achimenes may be raised from seed by 
sowing in the spring in a seed-pan filled with 
afine sandy soil, and placing the pan where 
the night temperature will be maintained as 
high as 65°. The soil must be kept gently 
moist all the time and never allowed to become 
dry. Assoon asthe young plants have suffi- 
cient strength, they may be potted off, either 
singly, into three-inch pots, or three or four of 
them into a five or six-inch pot. After this, in 
order to obtain vigorous plants, it is necessary 
to keep a steady temperature of 65° to 75°. 
The air and soil must be kept constantly moist 
and the leaves frequently syringed. The plants 
should be kept near the glass; but require to 
be carefully shaded from the strong rays of 
the sun. When the plants have filled their pots 
with roots, they should have a shift into a larger 
size, and then kept on with the same treatment 
described until the flowering period arrives and 
passes. 

Tubers of the Fancy Caladium may be best 
kept over winter by allowing them to remain 
in the soil where they have grown and kept at 
a temperature of about 55°. If the tempera- 
ture is too low, they are almost sure to rot. 

Oralis Ortgiesi may be kept growing all win- 
ter. It will flower the year round. 

For the winter treatment of Amaryllis John- 
sonii see pages 22 and 337 of the present 
volume. 

Ivy-leaved Geranium, L’Elegante, requires 
no treatment particularly different from Zonale 
Pelargoniums. 

Akebia quinata is easily raised from cuttings 
of the new shoots, or of the roots placed in 
sand and supplied with a gentle bottom heat. 

Vick’s Monthly. 


SWEET PEAS IN POTS. 


Tue English people have taken to the culti- 
vation of the sweet peas in pots. The climate 
of Great Britain is more favorable to the pro- 
duction of fine specimens of the sweet pea in 
open ground than our own; but, apparently 
prizing it highly, they desire it early, and so 
are not satisfied without giving it pot culture. 
Sweet peas are sowed in pots late in autumn, 
wintered in a frame or a cool pjace in the 
greenhouse, and brought forward early in 
spring; and bloom is thus secured much 
earlier than in the open ground. Eight or ten 
seeds are enough for an eight-inch pot, and 
these had better be of mixed sorts, so as to 
have as much variety as possible. A corre- 
spondent of The Garden says: “The finest 
sweet peas in pots that have yet come tomy 
notice were sown very early in the year, in 








eight-inca pots,and when grown to the size * 


when more space was required they were 
shifted on into thirteen-inch pots, and had 
stakes about five feet high placed round them 
for support. As soon as the leading shoots 
pushed outside the stakes the points were 
nipped out; and it was this pinching, with the 
copious supplies of liquid manure applied to 
them, that induced them to grow so strong and 
produce a thicket of flowers. When sweet 
peas are well cut back during summer, several 
shoots will spring from the point where the 
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one shoot was cut from, almost causing the 
plants to assume a somewhat perennial char- 
acter; and if well supplied with water, with an 
occasional dose of diluted liquid manure, they 
are less inclined to produce seed-pods, and, 
consequently, there is nothing to exhaust 
them or check flowering until the cold autumn 
nights come. By the robust growth and 
abundance of flowers they produce this season 
it is evident that they are moisture-loving sub- 
jects.’’— Vicks Monthly, 
— aS 


FEED ROOTS IN WINTER. 


THE large quantities of dry, woody, and in- 


digestible food consumed by stock in winter | 
severely, and | 
constipation, congestion, etc. are ever threat- | 
ening dangers to the health of the stock. A | 


tax the digestive organs very 


moderate quantity of roots or green food in 
the season of dry feed acts as beneticially on 


the stock as fruit and fresh vegetables do onthe | 


human system in the course of the long, cold 
season, when no perspiration purges the skin. 
In the season of verdure and plant-growing 
fresh vegetable food is so common a portion 
of our daily diet that we scarcely notice the 
fact. And so it is with the animals whose care 
we are charged with.—/zchange. 





So PREVALENT AND 80 FaTAL HAS ConsuMP- 
TION become that it is now everywhere dread- 
ed as the great scourge of humanity ; and yet, 
in their formative stages, all Pulmonary Com- 
plaints may be readily relieved and controlled 
by resorting promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expec- 
torant, a curative specially adapted to soothe 
and strengthen the Bronchial tubes, allay in- 
flammation, and loosen and remove all obstruc- 
tions. It is a certain remedy for Asthma, and 
also for Coughs and Colds. 





THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
UNIVERSAL 
Clothes Wringer. 








Improved with Rowell's Double Cog-Wheels on both 
ends of each roll. 


Over 500,000 Sold! 
and now in use, giving ‘‘ Universal” satisfaction. 


EVERY WRINGER WARRANTED. 


Be sure and inquire for the “‘ Universal.” 

Sold by the Princ al Jobbers in Hardware 
and House-Furnis' sing Geods everywhere. 

2 Special rates given for export. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 


32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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THE GREAT SUCCESS 


Or THIS 


WONDERFUL IMPROVED 
Labor Saving RIDING SA ACHINE is fully 
demonstrated by the number Ay. use and the present 
demand furthem. It saws Logs of any size. One 
man can saw more logs or cord wood in one day 
and easier than two men can the old A It will 
saw a two foot login three minutes. Eve rm- 

er needs one. Township agents wanted. a. Send for 
fiiustrated Circular and Terms. 
Address 


-W. BOSTWICK 4 CO.. 
178 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 








L) 50,000 FARMS! |A 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. RB. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J.B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 








IN $2.50 per Acre and Upward! D 











IMPROVED 


Baldwin's +e Fodder-Cutter 





nine sizes, for Hand and 
Power. Send for Illustrated 
Circular. 

C. PIERPONT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Founders and Machinists, 
WORDYEE & MEMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Osgood’s Patent 


4..TON SCALES. 
THIS PRICE, $35, 


includes Freight and everything necessary to 
build and set the Scale in complete weighing order (ex- 
cept the lumber and foundation). Fully warranted to 
weigh any load, or any number of loads, as correctly 
as the best tron lever scale, for one year or twenty 
years. To be paid for when proved correct. Refer- 
ences and illustrations in circulars. 


OSGOOD & CO., t CO., Binghamton, N. Ye 


New Implements. 
THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Be tng Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We see egy te 1, 2, and 3. 
nives. 


No. Spira 
as Spira 
ha Spiral Knives. 
Will do more and Detter work than any Cutter tn 
the market. 
CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknow edged te be _ the only perfect root cutter. 
A ‘ed and used by all first-class stock raisers. 
Send for Circulars. 


Higganum Manufg Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S. A. 


ATLAS-GORLISS ENGINE 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING GREAT 
DURABILITY. THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
USE OF STEAM. 
THOROUGHLY BUILT. ALL PARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE. 

Furnished either Condensing or Non-Con- 
densing. onomy of Fuel Consumption 
guaranteed, 

Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


nives. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
‘actory, Newark, N. 


chealar a Dealers are <a to send for 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer A yA crop. Prof. W."0 all 
the soil elements found in 
Atwater, of the Connecticut tural Stat 


| analyzed six of our different ferti izers, and A. | in 
} py case, as we Jy that they contained 


la reer perce age of plant-feod elements 
thas ween od by the labe is placed on each package. 
Send for Circulars. Address 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER < co, 
8 Doane St., Bos n, Mase. 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
ACADEMY, FACTORY etc. Im 


chintbey ACADEMY, FAST Catalogues free. 





—and 
‘ed 





@LYCERJEL for 
from one writing. 


Snow & Go. Watertow', Sass. 





In eliminating the impurities of the blood, the 
natural and necessary result is the cure of Seref 
ulowsand other Sk m I & 


lates every function to more h 
one thusa honest in all dise anne. 
y' a, Weakness of the Stomach, 
pa’ Dizziness, General 
ity, etc., are cured by the Bitters. Itis 
unequaled as an Appetizerand Regular Tonic, 
It is a medicine which should in every 
— and which, wherever , will save 
payinent of many doctors’ bills. 
Ltles of two sizes; prices 50 cents and @1. 


SAFE. Liver pes WARNER’S 
RIONE “CURE Safe Remedies are 
Di sare > sold by Druggists 

c & Dealers in Med- 
se “ ree icine everywhere. 
S win 


SAFE Pils H. H. Warner & Co., 
Proprietors, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


S&H Send for Pamphlet 
and Testimonials. 













VASELINE. 


You may hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found “‘ the foe of all pain,”” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Take the jelly at once and the trouble is o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 








To help tentimeny in favor of have been 


to 
ve th imony in favor of oe use of “ itor’ 
re Oe ——— sears = Fzpectence 
it to le rem ay” haben 
ti patoert. and al) diseases of oT Throat and Lungs. 
Ma: eeeese ous Sy A. B. W1Lzor, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold Dy all druggists. 


THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and [ See efficient remedy 
for diseases of = baie Dae a world-wide rep- 
utation rong by past eighty-one years; and itis a 
remarkable fact that this reputation has been sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, and 
not by any puffing or extensive TT . The meng 
thousands who have — it wil] bear ony to the 
truth of this statemen’ 

ian actured only t onl a JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 

Price 25 cents. Sold d by all druggists. 


CANCER 





Cured by Dr. Krxosiry, who has treated 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15, 000 cases within the 
last 23 y Doctors, ——— and the 


straighte' 
Tumors removed ; Fistula. ‘and ail’ diseases 
‘or ni; 
ley’s Asthma Specific a other —- Write ioe 
a circular giving full particulars. Addre 


W. J. P. RINGSLRT. a. B. Rome, N. x. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many y inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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r Beauty of Polish, Ay Labor, Oleanliness 
nD 
broprtetors, Canton, Mass. 
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The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 
26 ” (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 ” (3mos.), eo e 75 
4 x ({month), “ bd 35 
2 . (2 weeks), ad * 20 
1 Number (! week). m ” 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, * 3.50 
52 ° after ( months, 400 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the cuapenee for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the moner in advance. 

SUBSCR cRN are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to furward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this ottice, 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient r. ceipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little ye fd 
low ti t attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week ¢fter the money 
is received. But when a postage stanp is received 
the receipt will be sent by maii. 

Messrs SAMPSON LO &CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond: n to receive subscriptions 


ae ee PH INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1, Any person who takes @ pape: regularly from the 
post-office —whether direc to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

fa person orders his eg discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to yond it until payment is made, and collect the 
waste emonnt. whether the paper is taken from the 
office orn 

3. The courte have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
- facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF A DVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines w the column.) 
Ordinary Adv mtenenen > 8. $e.| deme Paged > Saate eee 


BBR accc cccecccccc ccc ccctOGe] BOMB cccccccccccccccceced 
4 times (one montb).. “te. 4 times (one month.. 
18“ (three months)ise. - senree mouthase. 
) tr 


_ * ix ie. |25 ibe. 
5&2 “ (twelve * ).Me.152 %* (¢ twelve *  ).1e. 
ms LUSIRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 

SME, drececcccevanansdecccarccncesctccendeceeed 1. 

4 times (one month)......... oe. 


1% 6**~= (three months) 
* “* (six 
&2 “ (twelve 800. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.. ‘ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... 290 DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 
ReLIGIOUS NOTICES........... FIrry CEN18 A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 
Address all letters to 
THE me 5 - { 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Isso, 


Pexsons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following — will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—vViz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 





‘ 





Agriculturist.., eats cela a tenuate <- on £1 50 
Appleton’s —— ( Monthy). -270 2m 
Atlantic Monthly.... 40 
Demorest’s Magazine 2 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... eo 175 = =608 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 400 

o6 ee 3 50 400 

« Bazar 3 50 400 

6 Young People (Ww eekly). 1 35 150 
Home Journal......... ieee eieiiiate 1 75 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............:.. 350 400 
Weekly Tribune.............. «+» 150 + =200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ : 8 00 


The Literary World (Fortnightly) 





ebb hvntwinasebebeasee> 17% 200 
Te BD x6 05600 +<cnnserccess 130 1580 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and aeemeneroeee ae .. 350 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine. .......... ocens 5 00 
Waverley Magazin s pnanenenie --400 500 
Whitney’s Musigal ‘Guest iets Sia ieece 3% 61 00 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work.............00. 2 70 8 00 
Rural New Yorker.............:: -210 2350 
Good Company (new sube.).. 2% 800 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

ES II, | 2 00 














THE INDEPENDENT. 





I Ssecoses! ry 1, 1880, 
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SU PERIOR 


SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


WANUFACTURED BY 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0., 
Middletown, Conn.;: 
13 John Street, New Vork, 


FOR SALE BY LEADD iG DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT | 
PIANOS. 


THE WEBER IANO STILL EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 
“PURE AND SYMPATHETIC TONE, 
COMBINED WITH GREAT- 

EST POWER.” 

PRICES REASONABLE 
AS CONSISTENT WITH THE MOST SUPERIOR 
WORKMANSHIP 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only 
manufacturers who make every part | 
of their Pianos, exterior and interior 
(including the Actions and casting of 
the Iron Frames), in their own fae- 
tories. 


Warerooms: STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS IN 
Silver Ware, 


25 MAIDEN LANE, 


Fine Triple plated Table Ware in great variety A 
large line of goods suitable for Holiday Gifts, both 
useful and ornamental 


DERBY SILVER CO., 
25 MAIDEN LANE,N. Y. 


Factories, Derby, Conn 


BUDD, | 


MAKER OF FINE 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S | 


OUTFITTER, 


24th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


Latest Novelties for Dress from 
all parts of the world. 





Isa Terrible Disease, Its fearful effects are corruption 
running down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, loss of voice, 

| low ss of sinell, disgusting odors, nasal deformities, anil finally AVOID 
SsuMptie From first to last it is ever aggressive. Ordi- 


| 
State 





Broo syn a 
euck Drown 


Established PPP. hi 
atace ta, 
1822, 
Eatablished 1834, and still the Beat. 
ONLY MEDAL AND > Diroma CENTENRI AL. 
—— enn —— Es 








| 


manufactured of the best material 
and finished by skilled hand labor, 
er beyond peradventure, Messrs. B, 
tion in prices, so as to bring their 
Great eare ta taken in the finishing 


and they will demonatrate to you 





CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


{ Established tn Iszv 
Builders of the Grand Organs in the Cincinnati Music Hall, Boston Cathedral, Buffalo Cathedral (form: “rly at 
Centennial), Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, andof nearly 1.000 others for every part of the country 
e invite attention to our new styles of Parlor Pipe Organs, at prices ranging from *306 
toRh. -000 and upward. 
Usb 


Isic Comrnittees, Organists, and others are Invited to apply to as direct for all information connected with 


our art 


wm Desertptive Circulars, etc. furnished on application, 


NOVELTIES a 


ULSTERS, OVERCOATS, 

SUITS, | 

Dressing-Gowns, House J ackets, 
NECKWEAR. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET. 


THE BOREL& COURVOISLER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE own® weet. | 











at the Paria Exposition of 1878. The Jury of Awards’ decision was 
based on the greatest superiority of workinanship and extreme accuracy | 
of performance during the test made by the Judges. These Watches are 


and made with fmproved machinery, | 
thus insuring an accurate time-keep | 
& C. have made a stillfurther reduc | 
watches within the reach of all. 





of their movements, partienlarly 





bes < 
those adjusted for railroad use. Call o Taine , 1M on your jeweler and ask to see the 
improved B. & C. Watches, The & owe public is asked to investigate the 
Aan 
relative merits of Swis., Watches, as OE compared with those of American | 
manufacture Can a country that Via has made watches for the past Tiro 
Hundred years be igno red? tive the Borel & Courvoisier fair play, | 


that none can excel them. sk 


N oon 
‘i UCN parison before purchasing. 


you to institute an impartial com 


Awk your eae ‘rand Jeweler to see them, Jewelers wanted to act as Agents. 


zt TIINCHIE A HRUGLER, 
17 M — ANE, NEW YOR K, Sole Ageuts tor the United States, 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Captivate the World ! 


Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone ! 


These Instruments not only received” Diploma of Honor and 
Medal of Highest Merit at the CeNTeNStAL Exposrrion, 1876, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1878: but have 
been unanimously pronounced, by the world’s best judges. as 
STPERTIORN Te ALL OTHERS 


fay Patent Quaviryine Tupes, used only hy CLoven & War- 


KEN, vive a hitherto unattatned mlm. and smoothness to the tone, 
while the dficacy of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the | 
Eolina of the Pipe Organ, aud the fread, pungent, vibrating tone 
of the Sub-Bass thrills like that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEN 


DIAPASON Pir 


Prices the Lowest, Ouality the Best. 


Send for IMustrated Catalogue mailed free 





ADDRESS 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
PAINT VOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
ae is no Paint manufactured eqoalto ft. It 1s Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Evonomical. Any Shade 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


“ny gos® 
Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








nary treatments are worse a an If neglected while a cure is possible, 


t may rz levelop wick consumption. The most thoroy : suc- 
rope po ae Oe De, MW. CASE’S ASE’S Popular Kem BASE 


a J GARBOLATE OF TAR IMITA- 


BA) INHALANTS pecs oa cere re TIONS. 
= HERMEN! —— |WATCWES. TB BYNNER 
TWINES AND NETTING, | DIAMONDS, , 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. F. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore. Md. | JEWELRY, 


re Send for Price list, numing ur County and 








513 BROADWAY 


(ST. NIC ROL AS HOTEL 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. | j d 

A practical road machine. In | im delible 
dorsed by the medical profession as | 

the most healthful of outdoor 


sports. It augments three-fold the | for marking any san with aN pen, with- 

locomotive power of any — ary a preparation. 

man. Send 3c. stamp for 24-page Sold bs all drusetsts a apd stationers. 

catalogue om price list and full 

inform ator 
TH 


ion$ 3 Printing Press | 


Prints « ards labels &c. (Self-in a 3B lenge ches | 


POPE WF'G CO 
es eens ver Street, Boston, Mass. 








OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WHITE HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 

This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 80 varieties, is particularly worthy 





vert nd} rinting. Catalogue P 
Ke for 2 « pret she Keleey 4 Co. Mi ‘eit 


Mil Stones and Corn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Portable Mills, Smut Ma, 


the attention of wholesale buyers. chines, Packers, Mill Picks, Water Whee! Pulleys- 
Send for price-list. and Gearing, specially adapted to Flour Send 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., for catalogue. 





186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 











J. T. NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N.Y. | 





“ELECTRO PLATE 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


MADE RY THF 


Meriden Britannia So, 


46° East 14th st., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York, 


Ten ‘Minutes from 14th Street. 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 


DIAMONDS A SPECIALTY. 


WHITE GEMS AT LOW PRICES. 
Importers and Manufacturers of Fine Watches, 
Prec — Ome 8, Jewelry and Ste Toing! Silver, Agents 
WALTHA 
Notic l. - Ger Only eee is in the Benedi 
Building, 


171 Broadway, cor. of Cortlandt Street. 
The Sixth Avenue Elevated R.R. stops at Cortlen:‘r 
Street near rear of Benedict Builtt:ng. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


OPERA CLASSES. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Spec easton, Eye-Glasses, 
Toros Barometers, Com pease, 
MT GREATLY REDUCED PRI 
R. « é BEC K, Manufacturing = 
16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Send dace stamps for Illustrated Catalogue of 1446 
pages, and mention this paper. 


GAS FINTURES, 





FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


NEWEST AND “!OST DESIRABLE STYLES. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


| specially adapted to furniture and decoration, un 


equaled In exceDence of style and workmanship. 


MITCHELL, TAME & Ct, 


836 and 838 Broadway, N.Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLE TOWN,” 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 386 
and 87 Jobn St., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 








Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
ete. 

Works Founpep IN 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria. in 
1873; and Centennial Ex hi 
bition. , 1. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
of Great Merit and Thoroughly Tested. 
OUR IMPROVED ROOFING 


CEMENT PAINT 


is especially adapted for the use of those who are not 
mechanics. Any farmer with tails paint can effectual- 
ly stop leaks around chimneys or scuttles, or in any 
portion of a roof ;whether of wood, canvas, 3 tin), 
where all other methods have failed. or1 16 
years with great success 93 a roofing for ba sod for 16 
tive cabs, stages, etc. It is very elastic and durable; 
is unaffected by heat or cold ; adheres firmly to metal, 
wood, or stone, and very simple in applic. atlon. In 25 
Th. boxes, ready for use, ®. 100 1b. boxes, 
Responsible Agents Wante -% 
B.D. WASHBURN MANUF’GCO., 
Yaueufra of Improved Buiiders’ Hardwore, 
1M and 158 Congress Street, Boston, Masa, 








‘The Original Elixir of 


CALISAYA Barn.” 


Introduced by J. MiILHar, in 1830, 


| Lhyhly recommended for dyspeptics, convales- 


vents, the debilitated, those liring in damp 
Price, #1. 


J. MILHAUS SON. 


PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


* . ESTABLISHED 117 > 4 
EJ MAGNIN, GURDINACH, 


(29 UNION sor ARE 


Southwest Corner 16th Street, 
IMPORTERS OF 


SWIss WATCHES, 
Artistic Bronzes, 


Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, 
NOVELTIES IN 
Paris and Vienna Goods, Swiss Pottery. 


Pc MEET Desens EET ELRY, yh” 


loeutiana, or exposed to the aque. 











**Tue INDEPENDENT’’ Press, Nos. 2] a¥D 23 ROSE STREET. 











“I DOIAGIMNG Bl. Weare ing an 
MANUP. URERS- ICH PS 


D - MI Wa , 


| SHOW-ROOMS 28 2.29 SOUTHAMPTON - S* STRAND-LONDON BIL | aE] 
| STAINED-GLASS & DECORATION WORKS 432.44 MAIDEN - LANE BIN “71a IE 
MANU FACTORY THAMES DITTON Yj (RN: 
i] BRONZE-STATUE ABELL-FOUNDRY! SURREY — BAR, Sai onan 
| AMERICAN: BRANCH 13 BIBLE HOUSE ASTOR PLACE - NEW-YORK§ wan ef one ptm 
PiainabeihliaaiinliehananetnsetelateetaheeenihlSeaape tinea pes 


NO. 13 BIBLE HOUSE PATENTED 
ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. MARCH 28th, 1876. 


urch and Domestic Art Furniture, Metal Work, and Stained Glass. \ 
CH eee aeRrLAGee Ay cuaaieas ass | ~—sLAGHTNING WOOD SAWS, ° 






































| Pan aS | 
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Christmas Decorations for Churches, Schools, & Dwellings. With page cost ae ong aap yen _— oi 
arch Brcceare nn Ettee the. | Gabaee Ginter Betis BOYNTON’S LIGHTNING ONE-MAN CROSS-CUT Siw. . 
Farce RERE | Sie Rpeict RHE | were mew mernovap raveer maxpix ax rite witor or 
COMPLETE SET, POSTPAID, $1.50. ' HANDLE. ' 
Sines 8, 834, 4, 44, 5, 534, and 6 feet. 1a 


NISH IRC Pm 6) 
of BE ARTOF GA RNISUIG, CHURCHES ¢: Surieumnn Masten ant sites Depc ttc 
graphs. Published at $1.25. Forwarded, post-free, for $1.50. 








E. M. "s 
. Logs. Timbers — wing down Trees. Complete, ready for use. os 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Jolt dee Axes are in aoe where, by this faw, half the time would be saved and waste of fuel 
occur. e cut ts my One-Man Saw, with the new Patent Handle attached, and I invite s 
attention to tseFulnese of this invention—a want Sq toe it = yu and is remov. 4 


work and the cetting ts Aone quicker. it has saly tote used to bs appreciate x 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. ie cpa panes ay eae Siena trea ay, 
No. 346 BROADWAY, = 


Branch Office, Wo, 152 Broadway. 





Capital- - «- « = = = $200,000. 


JOHN M. FURMAN, Pres’r. JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Vice-Pres’r. 


THE WEECKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument 
for Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one -filling, on any 
paper, — any clean writing or copying ink 




















PATENT CROSS-CUT (LOOP) HANDLES. 
50 cents a pair. 


DOUBLE-EDGED UNIVERSAL SHEATHED SAW, 


FOR PRUNING OR HOUSE USE. P 


ASS ee 






CLEANLINESS. 


It cannot blot or_soil the hands, because ink cannot escape, 
except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 
HERMETICALLY SEALED. 


DURABILITY. CHEAPNESS. . 


Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 3 
**The point of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF IRImIUM (diamond). 
> ; : , ; It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the 
service rendered 1s Not Costity. We cordially ere of, the 
instrument.” The Scientific American says: ‘‘Our.daily use of it & 
demonstrates to us that whoever supplies himself with a MacKinnon § 
j Pen possesses a thing.” Nothing more appropriate as a gift 
; to a lady or gentleman. 
Be careful our, Name is stamped ov every Pev, as there : 
| Cm is a Cheap Imitation iu the Market. 1 
All who wish to avoid the anndyance of the. common writing 
materials should examine the ‘‘MacKixxox Pex” at their stationers, 
or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & CoO., | 
200 Broadway, N. ¥. «6 


All persons owning one firs a 
by registered mail, to be made over with all late improvements, which will be done @t* , 
anv. turers’ price and warranted for three years. 


“MVS ONINOUd 1VSURAINA 











< = =” < 


Durable, Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthful, and Economical. Altogether the 
* * Most Desirable Spring Bed in Use. ‘ 


ROBERT KELSO & 00., Manufacturers, No 210 Market Strect, Philadejphia 


a Send for Descriptive Cireular and Price-List. 


= DR. WM HALLS B ALS AM Henry’s Carbolic ‘Salve 


if , 
Cures Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup,. Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Breathing Organs. oe Met Pope ae Agent 
Itsoothes and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and poisoned by the disease, and prevents the night- eve Discovered. ~ 
sweats and tightness across the chest which accompany it. CONSUMPTION is not an incurable malady. It is only Henry's Cartolte Salus curce burns. - 
necessary to have the right remedy, and HALL’S BALSAM is that remedy. DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this | Henry's Cartolic Salveoures sores. ' | 

















benign specific will cure you, even though professional aid fails. Henry's Carbolic Salve allays pain. 
- - | Henry's Carbolic Salve cures eruptions. ‘ 
READ THE FOLLOWING CERTIFICATES: Boury'e Carats Salve Keats pingtie.” ° 


Ds. W. D. Wrieut, Cincinnati, O., sends the subjoined professional endorsement : ! Henry's Carbole Salve heals brutees. aa 
“Ihave ibed De. Wu. Hat's Bataam FOR THE Loxos in a number of cases, and with success. "i 5 
prescri ‘a large always Coe oars in versionles wens given sp by several Ask for Heury’s. and Take > a be 
fatasing continued pain in theright lobe of the ee ye 4 with severe Glerehes. ie commenced Immediately to better the use of the above. EIth 
named and was restored to his usual health. also found Dr. Hatt’s Balsam FOR THE Lowes -- ke” BEWARE OF COUNTERF 1 
distressing coughs and that I have ever used.” 2 <= das the most expectorant for breaking up s. 





Dr. M. H. Hinspatz, Kenawee, Ill, advises us of a remarkable cure of Consumption. He says. ae pee 

= + acked violen : ' THE GiL:EAT B DP 
wey REP rane emer hy Nt en seme ane ramones hy See reat he caer re pore prehatet ss 99 
ene ss i ce ms as oj, | SUOUITl's Blood and iver Syrup, 
te ant altho maybe raerine from trtacon of te Sr and fangs ang teaicins worthy to coutence of « public: ‘A thorough | FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA OR rw 


The daughter of Janes A. Rivcewar, Esq., the well-known writer on theology. has been cured of Tubercular Consumption, after two relapses, by th B boas MALARIA, MALIGNANT SORES 
‘ nad 


Her father writes - ol eS eee 
yosiet seineat enpuouke, tine daclarse bassetd wetter aud in bother dpiston then che top seoasenbon oven te take been ret O° mrengthoned that they may succonsfully COMPLAINT, GOTTRE, 


A MASS OF EVIDENCE hay been accumulating during a periodof THIRTY YEARS proving the efficacy of ABD MERCURIAL A 
DR. F makes pure and rich bleod, To be end yhys. 
aad 


fp all Gisonses where the Throot, Chest, and Lunge are affected: spd the cattmation in which the remedy is held by tbe public wad rhe medics! prefeesion, im impor sin Sore Genta 
Laver Syrup, 
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SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 
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Meriden Britannia Company, 


No. 46 EAST 14th 


‘UNION SQUARE, 


ET, 


sey 









Offer, of their own Manufacture, an Elegant and Complete Assortment 


OF 


E* Tt INES 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
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: GEORGE A.C 


Sole Agent. 


H MILWARD & SONS “HELIX” NEEDLES, 


‘In Patent Wrappers. 
MARSHALL & GO.'S LINEN THREAD. 


George A. Clark & Brother, 


No. 400 BROADWAY, 
Sole Agelits in 





CONDUCTED BY Hi 


E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


é 

Tue PorvuLar ScizNce MonTHLY has nem often pronounced by first-rate judges ‘‘the best rca * 
world.” This ts because it represents the most valuable thought from the most advauced scientific men 
age in all countries. 

Its articles and abstracts of articles, original, selected, and illustrated, give accounts of all important 
discoveries and applications of science that are of general interest. 

Its pages will also be found faithfully to represent thc progress of scientific idear, as it affects the higher 
questions of human interest, such as thore of the statesman, the philanthropist, the Jurist, the financier, the 
educator, the divine, the artist, the historian, and the social reformer. 

Promitient attention has been given and will be given In there pages to the various sciences which help to 
a better understanding of the nature of man, as eyo all private, domestic, and public relations—in abort, 
to the comprehensive science of human nature. 

Tne PorvLsR Seamace Montny is adepted te the wants of. thoughtful, inquiring people. I* is addressed to 
the Intelligent classes of society, but treats its topics in a popular style, as free aspoxsible from technicalities 
and sulted to the capecitics and tastce of general readers. 

Its tifteeQ vOlaumcs now lesvied ferm the bert Popular Science Library to be anywhere obtained, and it is the 
intention of its managers in every prect’eable way to increase the interest and value of its future numbers. 

Tens :-—Pive dollars per annum, or fifty cents per number. A Ciub of five will be sent to any address for 
820.00 ber kaaem: 

Tre PorvrarR Sctence Sonesny and APrPLeTons’ JouRNAL, together, $7.00 per annum (full price $8.00) 

The volumes begin May anc ‘ove mber cf cach year. Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Appletons’ Journal. 


A Magazine of General Literature, 


APPLETONS’ JoURNAL is devoted to literature of a sterling and general character. Fiction occupies a place 
and Descriptive Papers appear; but large place is given to artieles bearing upon Literary and Art Topics, to 
discussions of Social and Political Progress, to papers addressed distinctly to the intellectual tastes of the pub. 
Uc or uy on subjects in which the public welfare or public culture is concerned. 

It is the growing itef the leading minds in all countries to contribute their best intellectual work to 
the magaziné& and sin order that APPLeTons’ JOURRAL May a@equately reflect the intellectual 
activity of the time thus expressed, it admits to its pages a selection of the more noteworthy critical, spec , 
wlative, and pregresalyc papers.that come from the pens of these writers. 


25 cents per number; per annum, in advance, postage Included. A clubof . will be sent one year for $12. 
The volumes dbegitt J and July ofeach year. Subscript 


—~ R APPLETON & 00. 
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“THE 
ART JOURNAL 
e FOR 1850. 
iW FEATURES 





or 
with THE ART JOURNAL for 1880 will be’ given 
SUPPLEMENTS, 
containing Original Designs for copying on Plaques, Tiles, Panels, Screens, Vaes, Fans, dte., or for 
other pufposes in which the ainatéur may desire suggestions’ for Decorative Drawing and 
Painting. ~ Each design will be accompanied with sugp stone Sor ownant 





PRIZE DESIGNS FOR ART MANUFACTURE, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS BY GEORGE WALLIS, Esq., F.S.A., KEEPER OF THE ART COL- 
nye tag IN THE SOUTH SEINGTON ° MUSEUM. 


er > > 
as 





So long ago as the year “1850 we gave in the art pa from month to month, Original Designs tor Art 
Man re. Several artists submitted desigrs in competition, from which we selected and engraved a 
¢ le number; but of6 Interhat‘oral Exhibition, supplying objects cf.a kindred order, followed 
another co rapidly that we postponed without rel’rquish’ng the continuation of the series. 

We now resume tt, and imvite Art Designers of all countries to submit to us OricmnaL Desie§s for ART 
Maneractvae—to he tn howay limited with regrrd to clther material, or style, or purpose to which ft may be 
deemed appliceble, The Designs selected will be paid for by the Proprietors of the Art Journal and engraved 


at the'r cxpenae, _ 
Tt w wb mannfaturer to copy them for manufacturing purposes, and the name of the a sig:ic. 
. wt! en, sorthat an will |.now to whom to apply for such assistance as he may desire and 


for ot Sor designs that hg¢con make exclusively b's own. 

Au dedignis subniltted to the'Editor, whether acccpte’ and used or declined, will be returned to the artist. 

At wie cn@ of the-yeer, three of the De bl'shed Designs shall be selected by eminent arbitrators, whose 
name? +7.ll be announced, and the producer best Selected Design shali receive a Prizz OF Twenty-Five 
Guixpac; to the producer of the noxt in orcer cf merit shall be awarded a Praeor Tex Guisgas: and to the 
producer of the third !morder of merit a Prize or Five Guineas. The Prizes will be given in Art Publications 
of the above-named values. The tcots thus cdjndged shall be spec par! stamped and marked with the names 
of tho catnets of the prize. 


VIRTUE & CO., 294 City Road, London. 





>> The Ghote announcement is mace by the Publishers of the English edition of THe ART JOURNAL. Compe- 
tition is open to American Designers, and we are assured by Messrs. Virtue & Co. that impartial verdicts will be 
given. The designs will appear, of course, in the American edition. Competitors should address Messrs, 
VinTur x Co,, 204 City Road, London. 


<P, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Tux Ant JouRNAL contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of. the LONDON ART JOURNAL (the exclusive right 
of which for Canada and the United States has been purchased by the undersigned), with additions specially 
_ prepared for the Americcn cdition, mainiy relating. to American gate It pontains features that render it 
invaluabic ‘Lo, artists, ametetra and alt persons interested fir Paitrixc! SoeLrTtnr, AnctrrEcToRE,-DECORZATION, 
PUBSICE NG, QRRAMENPATION, ESGRA\i3G, EtciiNo, or DesiGnixe ta.aby cf Tis branches. “It is 4 record of Rroztess 
in the Arts; affords instruction to amateurs ard <tuiient<; futnishos 124gners' with innumerable siggestions ; 
gives cxampies of | what is doing in Europe and America tn the different arts, 





; 








__ Bath muigiber coutaiis THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS and pamerous Mustrations on wood. 
, . Sold only by Subscrigtton. Pract, 79 Curr rat Xa paef'the cari o 
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